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Mt Friends, 

According to the maxims of the world, I 
have no right to address you so familiarly ; for as 
individuals and as a body you are unknown to me ; 
and till last February, I suspect that a majority 
of you had scarcely heard of my existence. The 
information which you received about me, at that 
time, is not likely to make you desirous of my 
fnendship, probably will make you zealous to 
repudiate it. Nevertheless, I thrust it upon you 
in this rude manner, because all that I have been 
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told of you, and of the motives wliicli liave led yd 
to fono yourselves into au association, iuspirea m 
with an esteem and affection which the absen* 
of any corresponding feehngs on your side caniu 
extinguish. 

Though you may think me bold in speakin 
of you as friends, you will not, I think, dispute mj 
claim to be heard by you in my own defence. Ai 
eminent divine of the I"rec Church of Scotland 
selected you, last winter, as persons who were 
fit judges of a book which I had published a few. 
months before. To all intents and purposes, ha^ 
impanelled you as a jury to try my treaaoiut 
against a higher authority than that of our Seven. 
reign Lady the Queen. By accepting him as a 
lecturer on the subject of my Essays, you took 
upon yoiu"se]ves the office wliich he had 
you. I need not tell you, that I had no powet 
of challenging my jurors. Eacli one of them wa$s 
to decide in his own conscience whether he was 
in possession of such evidence as would enable him 
to pronounce a just verdict. I hope none of you; 
think that the charges were less serious, than those 
which are brought against any criminal at the Old 
Bailey. To me they seem immeasurably mors 
fierious. They affect my moral character infinitely 
more than a charge of some fi'audulent transaction 
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in relation to money could affect it, I was dis- 
tinctly nccused before you, of professing to believe, 
of professing to preach, that which in fact I deny. 
Ask yourselves what guilt is comparable to this? 
If you refuse to hold intercoiirse with a man who 
has coraraitted a forgery, — even with one who has 
stolen a loaf, perhaps, under the strong temptation 
of poverty, — ^how must you regard a man who has 
been for years lying to God, and forging His Name 
in support of the frauds which he has practised 
upon His creatures? This charge, and nothing 
less than this, was brought against me by Dr. 
Candlish. You. were constituted as judges to 
examine it. I venture to think, that as Englishmen, 
you will hold, that I am entitled to tell you why 
I say ' not guilty' to it. 

But this is not my chief reason for writing to 
you. I do not consider you my judges, though 
Dr. Candlish does, I can leave my own cause and 
my own character to that day in which he says 
I do not believe. The craving to justily one's 
silf is, I know well, a very strong one. How 
strongly it has been working in me for the last six 
mouths, I might find it difficialt to explain to you. 
But I have resisted it, for many reasons, I have 
felt that it was very dangerous, to mLx up petty 
questions concerning myself with the aolenme,?*. 
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and deepest questions concerning man and God', 
I tave been reminded by Dr. Caodlish's book 
of the infirmities of my temper. He has dw- 
covered in abuost every line I have "ivritten, some 
proof of personal irritation. He has even supposed 
that I quoted the awful words which our Lord 
spoke to the Pharisees, respecting the damnation, 
of hell, for the sake of gratifying my spite againai 
some who had found fault with me. My con- 
science acquits me of that enormous wickedness. 
If I had committed it, I ought never to write 
another line, nor to speak another word. But I 
must have given some excuse for so dreadful a 
suspicion, or it is hardly possible that a man of 
ordinary candour would have indulged it. I felt, 
therefore, that I was bound to be on my guard, 
and rather to omit any opportunity of self-defence, 
to let any persons who would suppose that I ad- 
mitted the accusations against me to be true, than 
incur the risk of mixing private passions with what 
I believe to be the cause of God, and of His 
Church. And most people, I should suppose, at 
this time have some intimations, that fheii- tongues 
and their pens were given them for other purposes 
than those of controversy ; and that they had better 
let judgment go by default against them, than 
disturb with miserable personal apologies the sor- 
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rows of mouniers, and the words of Christian 
consolation. I have, therefore, allowed you to 
fancy till now, that I have cared nothing for your 
good opinion,, or that I was totaUy unable to refute 
the charges which may have robbed me of it. And 
I should not have broken silence now, if an oppor- 
tunity had not been afforded me of showing you, 
without reference to anjiihing that has been said 
by Dr. Candlish, what kind of teaching I give my 
ordinary hearers on the subject upon which I am 
accused of being most heretical ; and if I did not 
think that I might use that opportunity, to remove 
impressions from youi- minds, which will binder 
you fi'om understanding, not me, but your own 
selves and the word of God. 

I believe that it will be the fairest and best 
course, not to go through Dr. Candlish's lecture 
(for how could I hope to do justice to so elaborate 
a discourse in a short preface ?), but to select 
some one passage of it, m which he has condensed 
complaints against me,— -and which, at the 
pe time, touches upon topics of so general 
Lcter, that I may make the vindication of 
fraelf entirely subordinate to the purpose which 
lave in view — that of explaining to you the 
iinciples, which in other books, and especially in 
this book, I have been endeavouring to assert. I 
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take the following, because it contains some ma 
true assertions respecting mc; because it is evi 
deutly intended to wound my vanity more severeW 
than any other in the lecture ; and because it sui 
np the imputations to which I have ah-eady i 
ferred, those imputations which, if they are i 
founded, ought to exclude me from my function t 
a Clergyman — from the Church of Chiist — from thi 
society of all honest men. 

" I had intended to trace slightly the author's viewaj 
as developed iu this book, to some of the sources whene( 
they might have been, if they have not been deriveda 
There is little or notliing that is really ucw in them 
Mr. Maurice cannot be called an original writer a 
matter, though his manner and style are fresh. He iiM 
not probably ranch acquainted with the literature c 
Protestant theology. If he is, it is the worse for hial 
candour, for iu that case his misrepresentations arc in-i 
excusable. He writes as if the field had never be^| 
gone over before, and as if he was makin 
never indicating any knowlege of the fact, that all his'J 
reasonings against the current orthodox and evangelica 
doctrines have been anticipated and answered over i 
over again. I might show the coincidence of his viewsJ 
as to the inward light, with those of Barclay and thq 
Priends ; the extent of his obligation to Edward Ir* 
and Thomas Erskine for his ideas of the Incarnation ' 
and Atonement ; and the agreement of his opinions on 
all the leading points of Christian doctrine, with those 
of ordinary Unitarians: with these two exceptions,' 
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that tmiier whatever limitations, they admit a resur- 
rection, a. judgment, and a future state of rewards and 
piuiishtuenta ; whilst on the other hand, with whatever 
explanations, he asserts strongly the doetrine of the 
Trinity."— Pp. 483, 484. 

How thankfully do I accept the testimony of Dr. 
Candlish to the fact, ' that there is little or nothing 
that is really new' in my writings! It is the point 
which I have been labouring to establish in every 
one of them. If he can point out even 'the little' 
wliicli he has found new in any part of them, I shall 
at once begin to suspect it ; nay, I shall cheerfully 
give it up to his mercy, I have affirmed continually 
— I have afformcd again in this book, — that I have 
discovered nothing that what I am saying is to be 
found in every creed of the Catholic Church ; in 
the Prayers and Articles of the Church to M'hich -I 
belong ; most emphatically in the Bible, &om wliich 
they derive their authority, and to which they refer 
as their ultimate standard. But while I utterly dis- 
claim novelty, which, I suppose, is what Dr. Candlish 
means by originality in matter, there is a sense in 
which I earnestly desire to be original myself; 
and in which I desire that you, and all the yoiuig 
men of England, shoiUd be so likewise. An original 

a is not one who invents — not one who refuses to 
1 from others. I say, bokUy, no original man 
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ever did that. But he is one who does not tal 
words and phrases at second hand ; who aaks whi 
■ they signify ; who does not feel that they are 
or that he has a right to use them till he kno' 
what they signify. The original man is fighting ft 
his life ; he must know whether he has any grouni 
to stand upon ; he must ask God to tell him, becai 
man cannot. I have met some of these origiud mei 
in all classes of society, in all religious school 
Wherever I have found them, I have felt that 
could not copy them, but that I could syrapathi 
with them ; that they did me good when I diffe 
with them most ; that they instracted me, thougj 
they might scarcely know their letters. All 
are capable of this originahty ; it is not a speoi 
talent ; it comes from that earnestness of purpos 
th'at longing to find what is not dependent 
ourselves or on human caprice which, I beHevf 
is awakened in us by the Spirit of Truth, and 
Him only. If I have not this originality, may thi 
Spirit impart it to me, for to be without it is deatl 
If I have it in any measure, I shah not make auj 
one who receives any influence from me the retaili 
of my opinions ; I shall help to put him in a posi? 
tion in which he can unfold my imperfect percep' 
tions and correct my errors — because I shall point 
him to the trae Teacher of him, of me, of every 
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W^ I am, therefore, most anxious to confess what 
^ X owe not only to the Creeds and to the Bible, but 
to those men of different communions — from every 
one from whom Dr. Caudhsh thinks he has caught 
m.e robbmg. I cannot give him credit for any 
particular sagacity in this instance. The rohbery 
-was done in broad daylight. I confessed it in- 
stantly. Seventeen years ago I declared in print, 
how thoroughly I sympathised with Barclay and 
the Friends, in what is called their main doctrine. 
All that Dr. CandHsh knows of my debts — ever 
increasing debts— to my honoured friend, Mr. Er- 
skine, he learnt from a dedication which I prefixed 
I to a volume of Sermons on the Prophets and Kings 
' tlie Old Testament. He did not guess from 
toy Theological Essays that I was under obHgations 
I the Unitarians ; I said so in plain terms, and 
lat I felt bound to return the obligation, by show- 
' them how dear those doctrines were to me 
I they rejected. He has, however, mentioned 
3 name, which I have never uttered, pubhcly nor 
lately, without honom- and admiration, but to 
1 I have not done the same justice in print 
i to the others. I will repair the fault by putting 
tat name fii-st in my confessions here. I do it the 
3 gladly, because it is the name of a Scotchman 
1 a Presbyterian. 
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(1.) I had no personal intercourse with the I4t 
Mr. Ii'ving, and I heard him preach very rarely.' 
Though I know a few members of that Church, 
which is, wrongly, connected with his name, 
respect them higldy, I have no special sympath4i 
with their modes of thinking and acting. But ] 
learnt lessons from some of Mr. Irving's bookq 
which I hope I shall never forget. I recolle< 
with gratitude portions of his sermons on th» 
Incarnation of our Lord ; — by some portions 
of them I was grieved. What peculiar view 
he had on the subject of the Atonement I do not 
know ; if he had any, I never entered into thei 
What he taught me was to reverence the educa*' 
tion he had received in the Jolm Knox school, i 
the fathers who had imparted it to him. I ha( 
not that reverence before ; I had shrunk from wh^ 
I believed to be hard, narrow, and inhuman. Hj 
showed me, that the old patriarchs of Scotland hat 
a belief in God, as a Living Being, as the Ruler a 
the earth, as the Standard of Righteousness, as thj 
Orderer of men's acts in all the common relation 
of life, which was the most precious of aU posses 
sions to them, the want of which is the cause of aj 
feebleness and immorahty in our age. He madl 
me perceive how entirely different their godlines 
was from the sentimental religion, which consists i 
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feelings about God ; or from the systematic reUffion, 
wliicb consists of notions about Hiin, He led me 
to see, that unless we begin from God — unless we 
stiirt from the conviction, that the thing -which is 
done upon earth lie doelh it Khmelf- — the bchef in 
Christ will pass into a belief in a mere Saviour for 
us — the belief in a Spirit will be at first a mere 
recognition of certain influences acting upon us, 
tttd will evaporate at last into Pantheism. 

perceived, clearly, that Mr. Irving had not 
fauired the.?e convictions in England. He ac.know- 
-brave man as he was — hia obligations to 
ridge as a teacher, at a time when such an 
inowledgment was perilous, almost fatal, to his 
Kmtation with the circle which then paid homage 
I the young Scotch preacher. It is no courage 
r any man — above all, it would be no eoiu'age in 
; who have no reputation to lose, who cannot 
\ in worse plight with the religious world than 
\ am — to express the utmost depth of gratitude 
t benefactor ; still I am sure that what Irving 
1 to him, though it was theological lore in the 
t sense, was not tliis iJicocratic faith. That 
it' brought with him; it was part of his covenant- 
; Calvinistical cultiurc. As such I paid it, and 
i pay it, the profoundcst homage. I have learnt 
3 to honour the tcacluug of 'he English Church. 
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I have to bless God for teaching which, belongs 1 
what calls itself the Catholic Church. But 1 1 
found nothing in cither to supersede this. 1 1 
found nothing in cither which is good without t 
I reverence it as Protestant theology in the highei 
purest meaning of that word, and as the vei^ 
ground of all theology. 

Dr. Candlish has told you, that I am ' not \ 
' bably much acquainted with the literature c 
' testant theology ; if I am, it is the worse for ] 
' candour ; for, in that case, my misrepresentatid 
' arc inexcusable.' I am much less acquainted ^ 
the literature of Protestant theology, and with \ 
literature and all tlieology, than I wish to be ; if I 
Candlish will put me in the way of improving i 
knowledge, I shall be most thankful to liim. 
when he spoke of my misrepresentations of l 
theology, he was bound, I think, to point them oa 
I have gone, at some length, in my ' Kingdom i 
Christ,' into a consideration of the services whiq 
Luther, Calvin, and Zuinghus, have rendered to £ 
Church and to mankind. If he finds there i 
disposition to imdervalue the work wluch thj 
accomplished, or the principles which they brougfl 
to light, I hope he will expose me. He icil/ fi 
there very deep regrets expressed, — in which, . 
suppose, every Protestant shares, — that they wa( 
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fc able to agree among themselves ; very deep re- 
^jrets for the divisions which have been perpetuated 
and multiplied by men who have inherited from 
them the negative opuiions that kept them apart, 
but who have — if we believe the statements of the 
different reformers, such as Spener and IVancke, 
that have risen up in their communities — speedily 
forgotten the truths to whicli these opinions attached 
themselves. I have endeavoured to trace the causes " 
of these failures, and to remove the excessive despair 
which they commonly occasion to the student of 
history, by showing that their principles, though 
buried under notions and negations, are still vital, 
and wUl rise again, and will become united when- 
ever Protestants shall once more feel that they have 
^a Gospel from God, and a Gospel concerning God, 
Hboiot a scheme of religion to be set up against ike 
^RPSIeffie of religion which Romanists maintain. The 
Protestant of old, as I conceive, shook the vast 
fabric of Ronnah despotism, because he proclaimed 
l^that God Himself was justifying, and calling, and 
ideeming His creatures ,■ because he threw down 
9. ladder by which men hoped to climb to heaven 
I the proclamation, — asserted in every Romish 
1, denied in a thousand Romiah practices, — that 
[ven had stooped to earth. Protestants are now 
Sibling, and with good reason, lest that despotism 
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ehould utterly vanqiiish them ; because they Kav3 
nuDiber of theories about justification, election, i 
demption ; because they have ikeir lodders i 
are mucli more awkwardly constructed, and are md 
of more flexible materials than the Romish: becaJ 
they deuy iu fact what they declare in words, — tH| 
God has reconciled the world to Himself. I th^ 
Mr. In'ing for showing me that this must needs I 
that if Protestantism is only a religious machinei 
it must be a very bad religious maclmiery; thj 
if it assumes its higher, diviner right, it will | 
stronger than ever it was — ^just because it cann^ 
stand alone, but will demand a humanity as wide J 
its theology, and grounded upon that. 

(2.) Mr. Irving did not, however, show whd 
I might find this hiunanity, or how I might conna 
it with God. He did make me feel, by liis own, o 
monly — desperate and abortive — attempts to bridJ 
over the chasm, that there was something wantili 
in the teachers of his country. By observing t 
incapacity of the great Genevan and German the< 
logians, from whom they had learnt, to establii 
peace among themselves, I was led to perceive mrt 
clearly where, and what this deficiency was. Gofl 
was the absolutely good and righteous Will. To 
proclaim Hun as the source of all good and right- 
eousness to men, as the only mover of t 
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good, was to preach the Gospel, the doctrines of 
grace. But how had this good and rigliteous Will 
manifested itself as such ? How had it proved its 
might against that which opposed it ? I found moat 
various answers to these questions, given by those 
who were called orthodox and evangelical divines. 
Tliey were perpetually engaged in answering objec- 
tions to their doctrines. As Dr. Candlisli says, with 
^aaelancholy truth — though it is a truth of which he 
Klaims me to be ignorant — they were ' answering 
366 objections over and over again.' That seemed 
\ "be especially their function ; not to preach a 
ispel or good news to men, but to answer ' over 
over again' the doubts and difficulties that 
ke in human hearts respecting their views of 
i character of God and of His relation to His 
^tures. The doubts and difficulties were not 
fied ; they were not even quelled. And of 
t kind were they ? They were doubts whether 
tat was preached was a Gospel at all, whether it 
I not a message of curses rather than blessings ; 
■ were difficulties whether God's righteousness 
. asserted in iAis Gospel, whether it was not 
utterly denied, whether He was not represented as 
doing acts which He forbad men to do, as having 
feelings, which men, according to Christ's teaching, 
ought not to have. These mighty questions were 
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at issue. Dr. Candlish says, they have 
answered 'over and over again.' If they had I 
answered once, it would have been enough. 
is what men demand ; that is the demand wM 
must be met. You divines can justify God ' o^ 
and over again ;' but has He, as your fath^ 
said, justiiied Himself? Has He made His o^ 
righteousness clear ? Has He removed the blaj 
ness and darkness which are over it ? I do coni 
my obhgations to that other Scotchman of wh^ 
Dr. Candlish has spoken, and to his friend ] 
Campbell, for making me see, as I had never sd 
before, that the death of Christ was the answ 
given once in the end of the world, to that demai 
that in it God did fully manifest His own characts 
that when a man accepts that death as the reva^ 
tion of God, he owns Him as altogether rightcoi 
as altogether hating sin ; sees that His will * 
that aU should be saved from sin ; sees that win 
righteousness and evil were brought into the ma 
tremendous of all conflicts, righteousness prevails 
and evil was discomfited. 
"^ (3.) But it is evident from Mr. Erskine's book Q 
Election, that he has perceived more to be involved 1 
this behef than he, perhaps, at first, was aware of, 
' God,' it is said, ' was in Christ reconcihng the 
world to Himself.' ' It pleased God,' says St. Paul, 
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' to reveal His Son in me, that I miglit preach 
Him among the Gentiles.' Was man, then, accord- 
ing to his original constitutioQ related to Chiist? 
Was the reconciliation of the world to God, the 
restoration of it to its proper condition in the well- 
beloved Son ? Was that Son really in Saul of 
Tarsus, and did he only become Paul the converted 
when that Son was revealed in him? Could he 
pre ach to the Gentiles, who were bowing to gods 
^^Kicood and stone, Christ is in you? So, ' Barclay 
^^U the Friends ' had said. It was very shocking 
^Td agree with Barclay and the Triends ; but I saw 
no help for it. They said what I found St. Paul 
and St. John saying. They said what PhUo the 
Jew, and a number of the Christian fathers had per- 
ceived that all the prophets of the Old Testament 
were saying; what they perceived was implied in 
the true words and acts of every heathen. They 
1 what I found enabled me to read the Bible 
open eyes ; to accept its words hterally ; to 
: their connexion with each other, They said 
tat enabled me to understand the contradictions 
tnyself; to feel how the light had always 
iggled with the dai'kness; how tlie darkness 
1 to comprehend it and could not. They 
what enabled me, when I grasped it and 
I it, to feel that I was in union with every 
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man, however he might differ from me ; and t^ 
I had notbiug good in me but what belongs equi 
to him. They said what cleared up to me difficult! 
in the Evangehcal divines, and showed me 1 
deep foundation of those doctrines wliich the ea^ 
Quakers scorned ; for the sake of which some J 
the later were disposed to abandon the teadungl 
their ancestors. What they said discovered to i 
the spiritual, eternal ground of those sacramenti 
which the Quakers cast aside as material 
earthly. It could not signify whether Barclay t 
Quaker, or Philo the Jew, or Socrates the Heatl: 
had had apprehensions of this truth; if it wa 
a truth, God had given it to them, and I cob] 
ask Him to give me strength to hold it fast, andfl 
declare it to my fellows. 

(4.) In doing so, words wliich I had alw 
known, but which had not the same traditioaj 
hold upon me as upon many of my countrymel 
presented themselves to me, with a power whi 
I had never dreamed was in them. I mean t 
words of our Articles, of our Catechism, of c 
Prayers. I was eonscious of very radical diffeJ 
ences between us and the Scotch people, for whca 
I had begun to feel so much respect j I had 
felt that there had been, on the whole, a larger 
and freer humanity in this country than in their 
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with probably a greater tendency to secularity 
and State churchmansbip. I had been taught 
that Scotchmen were less bound by forms than 
we were; — and I thought that they had main- 
tained a very brave fight against our prelacy, when 
Charles and Laud woidd have forced it on them, 
_ I tell yon this, that you may not fancy I had any 
■KoDg prejudices which inclined me to see a 
Ppeaning in our services that was not in them. 
But when I began to study the Articles, for the 
purpose of discovering their theological method, I 
perceived one characteristic contrast between them 
and the Confession that was di'awn up by Knox for 
the Kirk ; a contrast which, it seemed to me, had 
been unaccountably overlooked. The second article 
in Knox's Confession is on the Fall of Man. 
The second article in om- Thirty-nine is on Christ 
the God-Man. Not tUl the ninth article, do we 
speak of the Fall; and then not historically, aa if it 
explained the condition of mankind, but morally, 
as accounting for ' an infection and corruption of 
nature which exists in every man of the progeny 
uf Adam, even in the regenerate.' The importance 
of this diversity could scarcely be overrated. I was 
sure that it could not be confined to a learned and 
formal exposition of doctrine; I was sme there 
must be some practical and general expression 
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of it. That expression was not far to seek. 
Catechism, which we teach to all children who 1: 
been baptized, tells them that they are members o 
Christ, chUdren of God, inheritors of the kingdom 

of Heaven. The Prayers framed for all the motlej 

body which frequents onr Churches, assume that a 
may call upon God as a reconciled Father. Hei 
was the article translated into life. Human being 
were treated as redeemed, — not in consequence e 
any act they had done, of any faith they had exa 
cised ; their faith was to be grounded on a for( 
gone conclusion ; their acts were to be the fruits ( 
a state they already possessed. 

The more I became acquainted with the partii 
in the English Chm-ch, the more I felt the necessit 
of standing upon this principle, that Christ is in e 
man, if I was to use our formularies in the pla 
literal sense. I found that literal sense evaded ( 
denied by some of the most devout men among us,- 
because they could not reconcile it with their stroQ 
conviction, derived from the express assertions i 
Scripture, that in us, that is in our flesh, dwellet 
no good thing ; with their equally strong and rei 
sonable conviction, that we cannot be made spiritui 
by a few drops of water, or by certain words actin 
as a charm. I found other excellent men as zealo^ 
for the literal sense of the words, — because they ha 



believed, also on the testimony of Scripture, that 
God has called us in Christ to be sons, in a sense 
in tt'hich men did not and could not claim that title 
under the earlier dispensation. 1 had no dream 
that I could reconcile these parties. I knew from 
history and a little experience, that I should be 
denounced aa a silly coxcomb by both, if I made 
the experiment. But for myself here was the re- 
conciliation. I needed it for my own life, whether 
others saw any sense in it or not. I felt that it 
enabled rae to love and learn from the Prayers; 
.1 Iiich, if I adopted either of the opposing hypothe- 
-'■n, would have tormented me continually, and have 
forced me at last to become a Protestant Dissenter, 
or a Romanist. Whereas while I clung to it, these 
Prayers, instead of sepai'ating me from either of 
the classes which repudiate and despise us, gave me 
the power, if I would avail myself of it, of claiming 
unity and fellowship with both. I could feel the 
Protestant Dissenter had done a good work, in 
fitsertuii/ Protestantism to have a positive worth of 
;r.s ovm, distinct from oiu Anglicanism, — though it 
>-.c'med to me that he had failed to realize its 
worth. I coidd see that the Romanist was bearing 
witness for an Universal Chiu"ch, governed and filled 
by thf Spn^t of God, — though I thought that he had 
enfeebled and destroyed that witness, had changed 
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his Churcli into a sect, had made that which, i 
spiritual, mundane and material, hy representin 
the belief in God as dependent on the belief i 
the Church, and not the belief in the Church I 
dependent (according to the Creed) on the 
in God. 

(5.) I have now given you a glimpse, my friend 
into a part of the history of my own ' Chriatia 
instruction.' I have shown you how a foolish youi 
man was led by his folly to seek for a wisdon 
which the arguments that have been repeated ' 
and over again' by Dr. Candhsh and his frieni 
could not supply. And now I come to that pa 
of his accusation which concerns the Unitarian 
I will repeat his words, that there may be a 
mistalte about them. ' I might show . . . . th 
' agreement of his opinions on all the leading point 
' of Christian doctrine with those of ordinal 
' Unitarians : with these two exceptions, that undc 
' whatever limitations, they admit a resurrection, 
'judgment, and a future state of rewards 
'punishments; whilst on the other hand, wit! 
' whatever explanations, he asserts strongly the doe 
' trine of the Trinity.' That is to say. Dr. Candlia 
told you (the 3,000 in Exeter Hall, who knei 
next to nothing about me but what he choae t( 
tell you), that he could show that I, being undei 
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( most solemn pledge when I took orders to 
icb doctrines which tiie Unitarians reject, and 
having renewed, year by year, and day by day, my 
protestation of adherence to these doctrines, am, 
nevertheless, in agreement with those who say they 
are false ; with these exceptions, that they admit, 
under some modification, a resurrection and a 
judgment,— whereas I, who repeat daily the words, 
^^1 believe that Jesus Christ shall come again to 
^Bfaidge the quick and dead ; I believe in the resur- 
^Hection of the body,' admit them under no 
modification whatever. This is hterally the state- 
ment which he made to you, and which he de- 
I liberatcly printed, after he had made it. And it is 
:pecting that statement that I affirmed before, 
[ I affirm now again, It is an immeasurably 
bre horrible libel, — more destructive of my moral 
-thau if he had said, that on a certain day, 
©mmitted a forgery on the Bank of England, or 
1 1 had, in some court of justice, been guilty of 
IpfilfiJ and corrupt perjury. That is my fixed, 
sideratc opinion. I shall be grieved, if you who 
i as I trust, honest men, do not share it with me. 
fear that your moral standard is not what 
B standard of Christian young men ought to be. 
1 begin to think, that you judge of the mag- 
^de of crimes by the amount of the external and 
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visible penalties to which tliej subject those t 
commit them. I shaU suspect, that jou liave faB( 
into that incredulity respecting a day m which t 
secrets of all hearts shall be made known, and i 
seen as they really are, which Dr. Candlish atti 
butea to me. 

I must do Dr. Candhsh the justice to say, tin 
he does wish that I might be brought before i 
other tribimal than yom's. The main object, 
suspect, of his coniing to England was, not 1 
arraign an individual whom he knew to I 
nificant, but to ai'raign the English Church for r 
treating me as his Church would have treated e 
if I had belonged to it. He explained to you hoJ 
if I had been subject to that jurisdiction, I shou] 
have been convened, not before a college tribui 
for corrupting the minds of young men about t 
one point of everlasting punishment, but before a 
ecclesiastical tribunal for my whole scheme of do< 
trine, that I might show cause why I should nq 
be silenced as a Minister, and excommunicate 
from the body of the faithful. I am perfects 
aware that I should have experienced that diff^ 
ence of treatment if my lot had been cast amonj 
Presbyterians, or among English Dissenters. 
if that difference had involved a more full an3 
thorough examination into all my words and acts,' 
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Ikif it had led to a trial according to the evidence, 
fid to a decision such as would be given ill 
Westminster Hall, or in the Court of Session upon 
any ordinary case, between man and man, or be- 
tween the Queen and her subjects, — no one could 
hare rejoiced more than I should have done. But 
Dr. Candlish must permit me to doubt, whether 
I or any man brought before one of Ms tribunals 
would have experienced this kind of justice. I 
must suppose that he is a fair, an advantageous, 
Bpecimeii of the temper which would prevail in 
them. And I do Bay, that I should use the old 
formula. Gad give thee a good deliverance, with 
B very solemn and a very melancholy feeling to 
any accused man having a righteous cause, who 
had this representative of the Scotch Free Church 
:o conduct his trial, and to pronounce his judg- 
ment. For I cannot pretend to regard that man 
as having in him the conditions of a riffhteoua 
judge — (I ask for uo mercy or courtesy) who took 
advantage of a moment when he knew tliat I was 
under a stigma from a learned body in my own 
country, and that the rehgious press of Great 
Britain was almost without exception ' denouncing 

' I am bound to nama the onl; eicaptions whicli £ know ; and I do 
f with the greatest pleasure, for reasona which will bo immadiatoly 
. I < j mreut The Naiuxi''f</rmitt Newspnper had eieiy reason ta dklilcQ 
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me, to appeal to your passions and your ign 
ranee, and to the passions and ignorance of t 
clergymen and Dissenting ministers who we 
countenancing him on the platform of Exe< 
Hall, in support of a charge which I aolenm 
declare (and I call upon the authorities of t] 
College which has condemned me, upon the Bisha 
of my Church who suspect me, upon all w| 
have impugned my preaching and my msnii 
of life, and who personally dislike me, — to st 
if they know, to examine if they do not kno? 
whether I am speaking tmly or falsely), is bdif 
by all that I have written or preached, by eve 
line of the book upon which he professed 
rest it. 

Did I not then say, in that book, that I h 
learnt much from Unitariaus, and that what I h 



me, as one who had dsfBUdsd publicl;, not only tho foFntularieB of i 
Church, but tliB union of Churoh find State. The writera in it eai 
the mamcut when the; might hare hod a triumph over me, to ti 
me with peculiar coQBidemtion and kindueas. The Oaardiait Ks 
paper had geoerally eipresaed for me and mj nrltiaga miapiciim i 
aTBrsion. Instead of mimifeating these feelings more stronglj'. wht 
lost my reapeotahility with the olasa for which it was written, i 
nbiah it representa, that was the time in which it showed me 
indulgence iind courteBy wtdoh wtis the more honourable and gn 
ful, beesuae the Editor thoroughly diBupprovod of my opimonH, i 
approved of m; expulsion. InstQuces of generoeity no rare — as 
lu I know, so unprecedented — in the history of religious periodio 
ought to he recorded. 
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leamt from them were truths — essentia truths — 
the very staff of my being ? Have I not coufessed 
as much m this Letter ? Most assuredly. I said 
there — I say here — that just as I accepted the 
positive teaching of Mr. Irving, and of his Calvin- 
istical Scotch forefathers, respecting God and His 
righteous government, and His war against cvd, 
and did not accept that negative teaching which 
seemed to me to weaken and darken His righteous- 

ti, to contract His power, to make His war with 
ineffectual; — just as I accepted the positive 
huig of Barclay and the Fiiends, respecting the 
luward Light, and rejected that negative teaching 
wliich made the manifestation of this Light in the 
acts of the Son of God on earth and in heaven, of 
such small significance ; — ^just so I testified the 
most entire and cordial sympathy with the decla- 
ration of the Unitarians, that God is pure and abso- 
lute Love — that Gfod is a Father ; and therefore 
expressed the moat thorough dissent from every 
■ of those negative doctrines of theirs, which, 
■ I affirmed, and in my book endeavoured to 
hre, turn the love of God into an unreality ; into 
indifference to evil ; into a tolerance of the sins 
1 miseries which are destroying God's creation, 
language I used at the outset of that book 
ich called forth Dr. Caudhsli's lecture ; this 
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language the whole of it is written to explaM "3 
illustrate. I have maintained that the Unitai 
denial of the fact, that the Son of God — being ( 
one substance with the Father, being the Eten 
Word of God, the express Image of God, the on! 
Lord, and Teacher, and Guide of Man — took humai 
flesh and died man's death, and that by these acM 
God reconciled man to Himself, justifying us . 
Christ from all things from which we could D' 
be justified by the Law of Moses, glorifying ( 
Nature at the right hand of God, is, ipso facto; \ 
denial that God loves man, and has interfered 't 
rescue our race from the misery and curse, whul 
all history shows that mankind has felt 
groaned under, which each one of us groans undi 
I have said that the denial, by the old or ' or<S 
nary ' Unitarians (to use Dr, Candlish's word), of I 
Spirit, or personal Comforter, and the substit^ 
tion for that denial, by some modern Unitariana 
of a vague belief in Influences or a pervadi 
universal Spirit, empties God of His fatherly ( 
racter, and robs lis of the privileges of sons. I haw 
further contended mtk great — some of the orthS 
dox journals seem to think with excessive — vehfl 
nience, that the denial of an Evil Spirit, of a Devi^ 
confuses the facts of the universe, our own inmoi 
experience, and the divine witness concerning God'y 
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victory over evil. It is in this way, members of 
tlic Toung Men's Cliristian Instruction Society! 
that 1 have shown the agreement of my opinions 
on aU the lead'mg points of Christian doctrine with 
the ordinary Unitarians. 

Bat there are exceptions. ' TJie Unitariajis 
believe in a resurrection under certain modifica- 
tions.' There, says your lecturer, I am not in 
agreement with them, Will you listen for a 
moment to the ground upon which this charge 
stands? I find the ordinary Unitarian acknow- 

dging, as Dr. Candlish says, a resurrection.^^ 

! Resurrection of Christ from the dead seemed 
\ him a proof, which he could not obtain else- 
lere, that men are immortal, that they do not 
ish altogether, when the breath leaves their 
es. I rejoiced, I said, that any had that 
, because more was imphed in it than those 
held it knew. But I contended tliat this 
I not the meaning of Christ's Resurrection, as 
t Paul sets it forth to ua. According to him, 
fiat died for our sins and rose again for aurjus^ 
',ation. If He did rise to prove that we were 
immortal, he would have proved what the con- 
science of men confessed, with trembhng and horror. 
qvCo dehver us fi'om that horror, to show us tliat 
claimed us as Ilis sons and daughters, wag 
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surely a nobler result of so transcendent a 'worlr. 
It was the foundation of a Gospel ; the other could 
never be. But I contended as earnestly, that this 
emancipation of men's spinis was not the only or 
final effort of Christ's Resurrection. The redemft 
tion of the body was quite as much a part of ] 
work for man ; its redemption from death, 
grave, and heU. AVhat I believed that orthodi 
Chiistians, being in this respect 'in entire i 
ment with the ordinary Unitarians,' had done, was ti 
exhaust the behef of the resmTection of the body i 
all its force, its meaning, its consolation, by subsn 
tuting for the resurrection of the hving powers a 
principles of which our bodies consist, the renovj 
tion of those elements which were the signs of i 
decay, its curse, its death. By substituting 
gathering together, at some distant day, of tht 
for that gathering together of all Christ's membd 
in Him, which the Apostle spoke of, they havj 
destroyed the connexion between oui' resurrectiM 
and Christ's ; they have justified theRomish worshn 
of relics ; they have made the reunion of the \ 
with the corruption, which we desire to be rid o 
very object of our hopes. Because I have assert 
in tills full manner the resurrection of both spirt 
and body as the fruit of the Resurrection of Chriai 
I am said to be far worse than the Unitarians, 
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that they do, with some modifications, ailmit a 
resiurectiou ! ' 

But they differ from me again, because ' under 
whatever modification, they admit a Judgment.' 
I jicknowledge that they admit it, much in the 
same way, so far as I can gather from his lecture 
and his book on my Essays, as Dr. Candlish admits 
it. That is to say, they admit that God will here- 
after pronounce a certain sentence upon good acts, 
and upon bad acts ; the sentence upon one to be 
followed by certain rewards ; the sentence on the 

' A writer in tie Chriiliaa Ohientr for Febmary, who liaa acpuaed 

me of phiioBophical coniirdice, of literar]' disbone^j', of [irenching 

another Qoapel than that which the ApoEtlss presthed.^in other worde, 

hiu pronounced me ACCUBESDof Ood and man (for who can doubt that 

he recollected himself, and intended hi« readera to recollect, the words 

in tlie Grst chapter of the EpUUe to the Oalatians), — this wnter has 

diutj^ me with holding the doctrine of Hymentens and Pbiletue, 

iliib the ReHOrrecljon haa paaaed already, that ia to say, the doctrine 

.:it there is no reBuirsction, of the body, but only of the spirit; einc« 

.i men have bodies which are not risen, and they are to rise, that 

i-oflirrectioD must be future. May God help him to n clearer judgment, 

if he wrote down the charge believing it to be truel May God forgive 

him, if he threw it out in mere recklessnese ! How one rejoices that 

tluae prophets wear veita when they curae ; eo that we may merely regard 

^BMJmi aa repreceating the habit of mind in what 19 called the religions 

^^^Ht^ not w Bctoal living men. Very probably, when the mask ia 0% 

^HBpr flwy not only be capable of ordinary humuiity, bat may follow 

WSwBW of the preoepta of the Sermon on the Mount, which in their 

irSaal character they are obliged to repndiate. I ought to aay, that 

thuv writer has nnderstoad better than any 1 hare met with, the real 

urae upon which the dispute between bis school and me tuma. It ia 

Kijl^fliwtioi) whether tha Fall or the Itedemption ia the ground on 

frbuBlA^^ rests. 
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otlier by certain punishments. There is to he 
a greQt trial day of the universe, they think, whni 
these sentences ■will go forth, and when the rewards 
and the punishments will begin. I say, I appre- 
hend this is both the old Unitarian idea of a 
judgment, and Dr. Candlish's. If it was not liis, he 
would not have joined the word ' Judgment,' whic)i 
occurs in almost every book and every page of the 
Bible, to the phrase ' Future state of rewards and 
punishments,' which is to be found in no book or 
page of Scripture, which belongs pecuharly to t!ie 
age that all Evangelical writers have described as 
the Unitarian age — the eighteenth centurj-. What 
I have tried is to recover for the Scriptural word 
the sense in which Scripture employs it; a sense 
immeasurably deeper and more comprehensive than 
any conveyed by the eighteenth century phrase ; a 
sense often in direct moral contradiction to that. 
A judgment of the heart and reins, a judgment of 
the man, a judgment of the principles from which 
acts flow — this is what the Scripture teaches me to 
beUeve in here, to expect hereafter. Under the s 
of this judgment — in the confidence that the J 
is always at the door — it desires that I should 1 
every day and every hour; it teaches me i 
look for a complete day of revelation, when t 
thing that has been hidden shall come forth; 
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. Mrry creature shall be made manifest in God's 
sight. This is that day of Christ to which I desire 
that I myself, and that every one of you should look 
forward ; and which I am sure will come to me and 
to you, because Christ is the King and Lord of 
our hearts now,— and because the word which He 
has spoken will judge us then. And, therefore, 
yoQ were told that I do not admit a judgment, 
which the Unitarians, under whatever modiflcation, 
do admit. 

But Dr. Candlish makes a concession, which he 
felt to be singularly liberal. He acknowledges — 
reluctantly, but still he acknowledges — that I do, 
?eilh ichatever ea^lanations, assert strongly the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. This is the conclusion of the 
passage I am now commenting upon. I shall 
speak of it for a moment, since there is none which 
more curiously illustrates the mind of the author, 
or throws more light upon his theology. He regards 
the Christian faith as made up of a certain set 
of opinions — an opinion about the resurrection, an 
lion about the judgment, an opinion about 
ifice, an opinion about the Trinity. He finds 
wanting in the proper opinions about some of 
these subjects ; he finds that I entertain something 
lite what he has been used to hold about another, 
though with explanations which puzzle him. Shall 
i tell you what these explanations are? I afero. 
d 
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that when 1 believe in God the Father, in Goi\ 
Son, and in God the Holy Ghost, — ^when I | 
glory to the Pather, and to the Soil, and to ) 
Holy Ghost, — I am escaping from opinions, I 
believe that I am at the centre o£ God's 
lations of Himself; I believe that He has led u 
of our crude and miserable opinions about HimA 
tliat Name which expresses what He is in Hims^ 
what He is in relation to me, and to all the univei 
And, therefore, believing in the Trinity, — or if j 
must put Him, in whom yon live and move e 
have your being, at a greater distance from youj 
in the doctrine of the Trinity — I am at the ] 
whence all other truths radiate, and to 
they converge. I cannot separate the beliefl 
Christ's incarnation, or death, or resurrection, t 
in the death and resurrection of myself, 
human being, from this Name. It is the oj 
explanation of them all ; it is that which recond 
and harmonizes all the brighter thoughts of i 
that men have been cherishing in all ages; iti 
that which scatters their darkness ; it is that whi 
declai'es to them, that there is an Absolute Root J 
truth and good at the foundation of all thing 
— the Eternal Father; that there is a perf 
TJtterer and Revealer of that truth and good, — H 
Eternal Word, the only-begotten Son ; that thd 
is a Living Person, who carries out that 
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and good, and makes it effectual and trmmphant 
over rebellious wills, — the Spirit that proceedeth 
from the Pather and the Sod, and with the Father 
and the Son together, is worshipped and glorified 
for ever. 

These ' explanations' of mine make Dr. Candlisli 
feel that our faith in the Trinity, though it may 
be expressed in the same words, is substantially 
different. I am most unwilling to think so. I 
trust and believe that the ' explanations' of the doc- 
trine, which I have read with exceeding pain in his 
book, do not express his inward mind; but only 
show what a hard, intellectual, logical crust -has 
formed about it. If I had not that confidence, I 
should tremble indeed for Scotland. I will tell you 
why. Nothing has seemed to me more beautiful 
than the pictures of patriarchal life, which have been 
drawn from the homes of the old Scotch Calvinists; 
that life of which Burns, with aU his hatred of 
>ome of their opinions and habits, has spoken as 
the vciy bulwark of his land. Now this domestic 
life, grounded first on the authority of the father, 
and the example of righteousness which he afibrded 
to his children, had its ultimate root in the behef 
that God was the righteous Pather, and that each 
head of a household was to present Him in that 
character through his own acts. But I have now 
Jieard a Scotch preacher, the very head o? t\\c \iQi\^ 
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^H in Scotland which boasts tliat it preaervea roost of 

^H the old faith, actually complaining of that idea of 

^H the Trinity which makes it the ground of hunaan 

^H relations; and insisting that the idea of Persona 

^H who pcrfonn certain acts of creation, redemption, 

^H , sanctification (which, suhject to the other, I accept 
^H aBo), is the only orthodox one. I am certain that 

^H every early Church father, every sixteenth cen. 

^H tiuy refonner, would have seen in this compl 

^H that which threatens all orthodoxy and all 

^H And I beseech you, young men desirous of Chrii 

^1 instruction, if you care to restore the old domcstio 

^M morality, which is so fast deserting us, — if you care 

^1 to leave to your sons a belief which they shall feel 

^1 is really the groimd of their life,— not to admit into 

^r your minds these dead, official explanations of a 

mystery, which God, in His Bible, has revealed to us 
through our actual relations; which He would have 
us accept as the great instrument of exalting and 
transfiguring them. 

There is another particular, in which I have found 
Dr. Candlish strangely at variance — so far, at least, 
as his language goes — with the maxims of his fore- 
fathers. His objections to my mode of speaking 
against 'current' notions and habits, strike at the 
root, it appears to me, of the office of a minister of 
God. If he is not to be a reprover in the gate, he 
nothing ; if he is to confine his reproofs to those 
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with whom he is scarcely ever brought into contact 
— to Romanists, for instance — he is making his 
work an easy and popular one enough ; but he is 
not imitating those who denounced Popery iu other 
ages, for they did it at the risk of their reputations 
and their hvea. If he talks against tlie world — 
meaning thereby the gay or fashionable world — and 
sympathizes with what is called the religious world, 
he may again get great credit to himself, and contem- 
plate his own position with much contentment ; but 
he will find, by degrees, that the world which 
flatters him, and which he flatters, is that very one 
whereof St. James spoke, when he said, ' To be in 
friendship with it, is to be at enmity with God.' 
So the prophets of old found ; so the apostles 
found ; so the reformers found ; so it was in the 
days when our Lord walked on earth. All had to 
contend with the rehgious world of their day — He 
most of all. What were the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees but the most respected, and most exclusive, 
tiou of that world ? 

I a most serious question for a disciple 

d John Knox to consider. Dr. Candlish has 
ired among you, not so much to denounce me, 

I to represent and advocate the ' current' reU- 
pous notions of the day, which he supposes I 
have impugned. He has had no excuse for saying 

Ljit I have denounced any individual teachet ■, \t "t 



^thjit I have 
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had, I shoulJ have escaped many of his censi 
which turn upon my vague use of the 
' tlivines' and ' reUgious teachers.' I was av 
of the vagueness. I was tempted to remove it,] 
quoting instances, and producing authorities. 
resisted the inclination, I would not imitate i 
religious periodicals, by denouncing men instd 
of systems ;— men, who may be blessing God i 
their hearts, and teaching others to bless Hij 
while they use language which seems to me atte| 
inconsistent with all that His _ word declares i 
specting Him. While, therefore, in my Tlieologim 
Essays, I often spoke by name of the great Bvi 
gelical teachers of the last century, because I nei 
felt disposed to mention them without honourj 
alluded only to maxims and habits,, when I refer 
to my contemporaries. I had no need to prove t 
the opinions and maxims exist; the groans of thi 
sands in religious families testify to that fact. 
knew very well that they might be explained aw 
— as all the most idolatrous practices, and all 1 
most subtle outrages upon Scripture and moralityJ 
Romish countries, have been explained away— 
and over again;' but I knew that they remainediJ 
apite of the explanations, — and I behoved, that t 
were destroying the Christianity of our land. 
Candllsh has come to England to convince tU 
religions world, that it is in a very right and satij 
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tetory state. Who can doubt that he will succeed ? 

Iio can wonder that the religious periodicals 

which embody all the tempers and incUnations 

of that which he has defended, should hail such 

a champion? But is he doing you good by Ids 

apologies ? Are they such as would have been 

heard from one of the old men whom he reveres ? 

Would not they have appeared as witnesses of God, 

t show the people of Israel their sins ? Would 

■ey not have called those false prophets, who said, 



f. I would say again, that I do not take Dr. Cand- 

h's lecture, or his book, as evidence of what he 

iself is. I know nothing of hira, personally ; 

1 1 know enough of his history to be aware that 

not lived to make his own countrjTuen 

latent with the notions, at least on the subject 

I church government, which he supposed were 

rrent' among them. I know that he has made 

ifices to what he holds to be a neglected prin- 

iple. I would ask of God, that we may imitate 

1 &ith, and apply it in the way that it is wanted 

■■ our coimtry. I do not think, if we cherish 

! we shall cause any disniption in the Church 

f our fatbers. I do think that we shall be con- 

Bually at war with the religious world, wliich 

I the counterfeit of the Church, and which is trying 

\ reduce all Churches into a Babel of sects. 
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I have now said all I intend ever to say on tltl 
subject of Dr. Candlish, bis lecture, and 1 
I have to thank him for some passages in 
which I had not the least reason to expect. Ona 
or twice, he has spoken of me, almost as if 1 
thought I might be a believer in Christ ; he hm 
even expressed something like a sympathy with son! 
words I have written ; he baa half admitted tha| 
I may not be merely throwing out mystical i 
' misty' phrases, when I have discoursed of t 
divine Word as the great Teacher of mankind, 
see that some of his reviewers, in his own coui 
try, are scandalized and alarmed at these expn 
sions ; they earnestly beg him to cancel thei 
in a future edition. So fai' as consistency goes 
I believe they are right. He should not lead yoi 
or any, to milder thoughts of one whom he J 
pronounced a dehberately and habitually diahonei 
man. I value the words, however, not for mt| 
sake, but for hia ; or for mine only, because then 
enable me to separate, as I always desire to d^ 
the man from the apologist and the controversialisd 
and make me ashamed of myself, whenever, for s 
moment, I confound them. 

Havhig taken leave of my accuser, I wish td 
explain, as shortly as I can, how the work, whicW 
I now present to you, is connected with the subjecti 
which he has brought under your notice, and od 
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whicb I have been speaking in this letter. My 
desire is to ground all theology upon the Name of 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; not 
to begin from ourselves and oiu" sins ; not to measure 
the straight line by the crooked one. This is the 
method which I have learnt from the Bible. There 
everything proceeds from God ; He is revealing 
Himself, He is acting, speaking, ruling. Next; 
my desire is to ground all human morality upon 
the relation in which man stands to God ; to exhibit 
whatever is right and true in man, as only the 
image and reflex of the original Righteousness and 
Truth. I cannot base this morality upon the dread 
of some future punishments, upon the expectation 
of some future rewards. I believe the attempts to 
, irake men moral by such means have failed always; 
k never more egregiously and monstrously failing 
1 now. I believe that they fail because they 
( in conformity with our notions, and not with 
i's purpose, as set forth in Holy Scripture. 
B I find God using punishments, to make men 
l&sible of the great misery of being at war with 
B will; showing them the blessed results to their 
rite, to then- bodies, to nations, to famihes, to 
Kviduals, to the father and the child, the master 
1 the workman, to the persons who subdue the 
rth, and to the earth which they subdue, from 
iformity to His will. There I find t,\ve Vyn^^^oini 
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of Heaven set forth as the kingdom of righte 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, wlij 
Christ, the only-begotten of the Father, cameJ 
reveal ; the kingdom over our spirits, the kingdJ 
into which the poor in spirit, who renounce thei 
selves and trust in God, enter. There I find I 
set before me, as the loss of this state, as separatiJ 
from God, as the darkness into which those i 
who love darkness rather than the light which 1 
come into the world, and ia shining into th) 
hearts. There I am taught, that God by all ] 
discipline and government here, is leading men I 
fly from the darkness and turn to the light ; 
that they are resisting Hia will when they prefdP 
Hell to Heaven. There I learn to look upon the 
future state, as even a divine of the eighteenth 
century represented it to be, not as the commence- 
ment of a new state of things, — but as the carrying 
out and consummation of all God's plans and 
government, — as the state in which the victory of 
good over evil ia no longer a question of doubt or 
uncertainty. 
'' Now this theology and this morality are all, I 
think, involved in, and tested by, the doctrine of 
Sacrifice. That doctrine I hold, as our forefathers 
held it, to be i/te doctrine of the Bible, ike doctrine 
of the Gospel. The Bible is, from first to last, 
setting forth to us the meaning of Sacrifice. If wc 
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^Btanuot preach that that meaning has been accom- 
plished, that the perfect Sacrifice has been made 
for the sins of the whole world, that God has made 
peace with lis by the death of Hig Son, I do not 
see that we have any gospel from God to 
men. As little do I see what ground there is for 
human morality ; since that morality consists, as 
I believe, in the giving up of ourselves. All im- 
morality consists in self-seeking, self-pleasing, self- 
glorifying. But I find from the history of the 
world expounded by the Bible, that there has been 
always a tendency in the corrupt heart of man to 
make Sacrifice itself the minister of man's self-will, 
self-indulgence, self-glorification. Instead of giving 
himself up to God, man seeks to make his God, or 
his gods, give up to him ; he offers sacrifices, that 
he may persuade the power which he thinks he has 
wTonged, to exempt him from the punishment of 
his wrong. This is man's theology ; this is what 
has produced all the hateful superstitions imder 
which the world groans. If I say that the seeds 
of this theology, of these superstitions, are not in 
your hearts and in mine, I contradict the Bible, I 
contradict the witness of my conscience. If I sup- 
pose that there is any heathen tendency to which 
a Christian man is not liable, I deny the fact of the 
corruption in the heart of every man of the progeny 

^^f Adam, or I suppose that, by some raantWofos 
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accident, we are exempted from the r^wration of it 
I must, therefore, ask the Bible, tlie book of God, 
to exphiin to me in what form that evil is likely | 
appear iii my age and in me ; I must ask Gq 
Himself to tell me how I may be dehvered from i 
— how I may receive the true sacrifice which taket 
away the sins of the world, — and so be preveute 
from accepting notions of sacrifice which increaf 
and deepen the sin of the world, which auggei 
thoughts of God that destroy His righteousnes 
and make Him after the image of my unrighi 
eousness, which lead men to practices that i 
hateful to him, and destructive of themselves. 

In these Sermons, I have compared these t 
sacrifices; the sacrifice which manifests the min 
of God, — which proceeds from God, which accoiii 
plishcs the purposes of God in the redemption s 
reconciUation of His creatures, which enables thof 
creatures to become like their Father in Heaven t 
ofiering up themselves ;— -and the sacrifices whi 
men have dreamed of in one country or anothi 
as means of changing the purposes of God, of ooi 
verting Him to then" mind, of procuring dcUva 
ance from the punishment of evil, while the.ei 
still exists. If you like to read what I ha] 
written, you will see whether, as you have be? 
told upon authority which you are not likely I 
dispute, I do reject the faith of our forefathers ! 



the might atid efficacy of Christ's Cross; whether 
I disbeUeve in His advocacy, and intercession, and 
et^nal priesthood ; whether I measure the glory 
and the end of His Sacrifice by some paltry notions 
of my own ; whether I ask the Bible to confirm 
those notions, or to deliver me from them; whether 
I am inti'oducing a ' cowardly philosophy ' which 
shrinks from the thought of -God as a punisher 
and as a judge ; whether I am guilty of ' dis- 
honesty' in using words in some sense of my own, 
not in the sense in which God's word and His 
Church have used them ; whether I am one of those 
accursed men who rob the world of the Gospel 
which God has sent them to proclaim in it, and 
substitute another of their own. 

I have tried to speak of Sacrifice under every 
aspect in which the Bible presents it. If I have 
not connected it with the adjective Vicarious, which 
is so favourite a one in modern theology, the reason 
is that I did not find that word in the Bible. Nor 
does it occm- once in our Thirty-nine Articles. 
Nevertheless, I do not object to the word. It 
may have, I conceive, an excellent meaning. If, 
when we call Christ a Vicar, we understand what 
the Scripture understands when it calls Him a 
Redeemer, a Reconciler, an Advocate, a Priest, 
a Mediator, a Son; if when we call His Sacrifice 
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understands when it says that He was set forth as 
a propitiation, that He bore the sins of the world, 
that He was made a curse, that He was made sin ; 
then I hold that He is a Vicar, and that His sacri- 
fice is vicarious in the fullest sense ; for I only 
complain of those who would evade or dilute the 
force of these expressions. But if a nieauiug is i 
attached to Vicar or vicarious, which is not 
harmony with this language, most assuredly I rejeo 
that meaning, and have taken sdme pains to shoi 
how mischievous it has been. 
. I preached these Sermons with an oppressiv 
feehng that a crisis may be at hand which will tr 
us all of what sort we are : which will show whethf 
we beheve in God or are Atheists ; whether w 
worship Him or the devil. But I preached theni 
also with a strong and ever growing conviction 
that if some of the notions of sacrifice ■which prevot 
among us are doing more than anything else t 
separate ua from God and from each other, the tru 
Sacrifice, which was made once for all, will be foun 
to be a bond of peace between God and man, am 
between all the different tribes, races, and sects c 
men. In that bond may yon and I be united fo 
ever. 

Yoiu" Triend and Well-wisher, 

P. D. Maurice. 
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I« prowm of time it caum to pass, that Cain Sroujftf 0/ the fi-aii 
L ^ l&c ffnmnd an offering unto the Lord. And Mel, he alto brought 
10/ Ou fiftllingi of hit fiock, and of the fat thereof. And the Lord 
apecl unlo Ahet and to Sis offeri/aj : hat wito Cain avd to hia 
\;il0Mny ht had not reipect. And Cain waa very mroth, and hia 
J etnuttenance felL And the Lord laid unto Gain, Whs "''' 'A"" 
WVrolh! and whju Ihy amnlenanoe fallen! If than doe»t well, thalt 
I Mob naf be acc^ltdl and if t!toit doeat not vieU, tin litth at the 



lETE the teaching of the Bible on the subject of 
ifice is very methodical. By mixing together texts 
Icemiiig it, which are taken at random from any 
pit between Genesis and' the Apocalypse, wc confuse 
' minds, and often end with holding the notions 
[ch we should have held if no such words had been 
PerhapSj if we have sufficient reverence for 
|l)ook to follow in the steps which it marks out for 
■ ■we may leai'n something from it. Wc shall not 
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words — thfl ' 



leam, even tlien, if ice forget that all true words — the 
truest most of all— only speak to us when they speak 
tji us, when they awaken us to thought, self-qucstioiiinjfc 
wonder, hope. It is not, therefore, an idle form Wbit 
preachers use- — if it is, it must be a hlasphemouB foi 
— when they ask that the Spirit of God may quickj 
and raise the hearts which the word of God is sent 
illuminate. To imagine that any book or any livij 
voice ean give^ if there is not a receiver, or that it ca 
give, except according to the measure of the reeeivt 
is to contradict all experience aud all reason. 

The passage I have read to you is the first in i 
Bible which refers to a sacrifice. It has stirred up. 
number of doubts in the minds of men, I will rel 
to a few of them, and I will say how far I think tl 
story will resolve them, how far it obliges us to seek I 
fui'ther light, which it docs not impart, and whic^ 
ought not to impart. 

(1.) The first c[uestion is this: What did Cain an 
Abel know about sacrifice ? Were they told by a apa 
cial revelation that they were to offer sometkiiigj a 
what they were to offer? or had that revelation bee 
made to Adam, aud did they receive the knowledge h 
transmission? You say, ' It may be very well to fi 
' guesses upon this point, but who can give us an 
'satisfaction? The Scriptiu'es are silent; what canip 
' do but set up one speenlation against another ? ' Th 
objection ia a plausible one, to a great extent a sull 
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stantial one, confirmed by the experience of those who 
have travelled this road. But yet men will ask them- 
selves again and again, ' How did this knowledge re- 
' specting the way of approaching God reach men in 
'early days?' They will feel that this demand has very 
much to do with another : ' How do we become pos- 
' sessed of it now ? Can wc have that knowledge ? Is 
' it not all a dream ? ' The most practical issues appear 
to be involved in some way with this inquiry; however 
we may wish to avoid it, we find it continually coming 
round to us and confronting us. 

We are hound, 1 conceive, never to assume the exist- 
ence of a decree which is not expressly announced to 
us, A decree is an open, explicit, formal thing; if it is 
to be obeyed, it must be set forth in intelligible terms. 
The book of Genesis has already recognised that prin- 
ciple. The command not to eat of the fruit of the tree 
in the midst of the garden, is strict and definite. It is 
proclaimed as the precept which the parents of the race 
e to recollect and follow ; the one which they could 
; disobey without bringing death upon themselves. 
^another precept of wider range and greater perma- 

iBCe, 89 definite and positive, was made either then or 
lily afterwards, would the historian have left those 

lom he wrote to instruct, to guess or dirine it? 
^Vnt is it at variance with his principle, or with the 
atyle of his narrative, to assume that a revelation of 
God had preceded any acts of theirs, and was the 
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cause of them ? I am most anxious to lead yoa \ 

notice this distinctioa ; it is so important for the unda 
standiug of this subject, and of the whole doctri 
of Scripture. -I think you will find that throughoi 
the Scriptures, an announcement about this or that a 
which it behoves a man to do or to leave undone, : 
called a statute or an ordinance. It is said to procei 
from the Lord ; He makes it, He enforces it. But 1 
revelation is a discovery of Himself to a creature whai 
He has formed to know Him, Such revelations, wlu 
they mark out great epochs in the history, as that 4 
Jlosea in the bush did, may be recorded with espec 
solemnity; but they are implied in every part of t 
narrative. It is constructed upon the assumption tli^ 
they occur continually. The postulate of the Bible 9 
that man could not be what he is, if God did not 1 
converse with him; that tbis is his distinction i 
other creatures ; that this is the root of all that ] 
knows, the ground of what is right and reasonable i| 
him. You cannot read the Bible narratives i 
without perceiving that this is the maxim from whid 
they start; people who will not acknowledge it as a t 
maxim, talk of the language they find in the sat 
writings as characteristic of a Semitic people, or of t 
infancy of civilization; but they cannot help perceivi 
that it is there, and that the essence, as well e 
outward form, of the history depends upon it. 

Although, then, we shoidd certainly have expect^ 



Moses to inform us plainly if there had been a. direct 
ordinance to Adam, or his sons, concerning the offering 
of fraits or animals, we have no right to expect that he 
should say more than he has said, to make us under- 
stand that they received this much more deep and awful 
kind of communication. If he has laid it down that 
man is made in the image of God — if he has illustrated 
that principle after the fall, by showing how God met 
Adam in the garden in the cool of the day, and 
awakened him to a sense of his disobedience — we do 
not want any further assurance that the children whom 
B begat would be born and would grow up under the 
me law. We should want a very distinct assurance, 
Bhd we shotild have reason to be very much startled 
i' perplexed if we received it, that this was not the 
Certwnly, we have no such intimation. The 
rtory of Cain, as I shall show you presently, affirms 
i the most simple and distinct manner, that he as well 
i hia brother was under the divine teaching, that he 
Inew he was, and that he did not lose that knowledge 
1 he had brought himself into an utterly inhuman 
idition. 
a not, I beseech you, try to realize this conviction, 
^■imagining these two men to be different from others 
if their kind. Conceive of them just as the Scripture 
resents them — one as a tiller of the groimd, the 
2ier as a keeper of sheep. They are working just as 
3 have worked in all countries and in all generations 
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since. They look now and then to the sky over t 
heads ; generally they are busy with the stubborn ea« 
which they are weeding of its thorns and thistles,! 
with the aninuds they are watching and 
and following when they wander. To such 
there come thoughts of One who is ruling t 
they rule the sheep, who in some strange way mal 
the seeds grow which they put in the ground. TIm 
thoughts are altogether wonderful ; they cannot \ 
them nor measure them ; at times they are crushed 1 
them; at times they are lifted up hy them. No d 
their parents have told them that they have aLord^t 
that He sees them, and that He is ordering their n 
Surely it is He who is making them feci His preseiu 
urging them to confess Him. How shall they c 
■Him ? What is the simplest of all possible methoi 
in which they can manifest their subjection ? 
yourselves : la it speech ? Is it some vehement phw 
of thanksgiving, some passionate petition? These n 
come in time, but they cannot come first ; they are n 
the most chQdlike way of testifying homage, not i 
one which ordinary human experience would lead u 
look for, when One has revealed Himself to ua whom i 
perceive but dimly, yet with whom we feel we have I 
do. Acts go before words. The shepherd takes i 
sheep ; he desires to present it to this Ruler, who c 
be near him, whom he must find some way of acknoi 
ledging. The tiller of the ground takes the fruits < 



the earth; he would present these. You ask why one 
mode of presenting them oceurs to him rather than 
another ? I cannot telJj any more than I can tell you 
why one mode of tillage, or one mode of folding the 
sheep, oceurs to him rather than another. There ia no 
doubt one mode which is better than another ; it may be 
shown him in due time, if he has not found it. What- 
ever he discovers on that subject, or any other, he re- 
c^ves. It is wisdom which is imparted to him, light 
^bich comes to him from the Source of light. I do not 
^^p That one can say different, or more, in the other 
case. There, too, the suggestion of the mode in which 
the service is to be perfonned is welcomed as diviue ; 
yet it is felt to be natural and reasonable. When once 
it has been practised, it seems as if there could scarcely 
be another mode. The historian, however, does not tell 
us in what way Abel or Cain offered their gifts; he 
merely says that they did offer them. Everytliing is 
[pne to make us feel that we are not reading of a time 
1 laws have been established which prescribe the 
3 and method of aacrifice, — that we are in a much 
e elementary stage of culture ; but that the Teacher 
K'Cach stage is the same, and that we shall recognise 
a more advanced periods, if we understand His 
a in this. 
U.) It has been asked again, ' Was not Abel right in 
mting the animal, and Cain wrong in presenting 
e fruits of the earth? Must not the firat have been 
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* olieyihg a preceptj and the second transgressing one? 
must apply the same rule as before. We are not told tl 
we may not put a notion of oura into the text. Mo 
does not inform us that Cain's was an illegitimate ki 
of offering. It would have been strange if he had j 
the fruits of the earth were offerings which the la 
that was given to the children of Israel required, 
well as those of sheep and oxen. The latter may hi 
had a deeper significance; I shall hope to consider tl 
significauee on some future occasion. But the fom 
had certainly their own honour, and the notice of thi 
here is not a disparaging one. It would appear frt 
the narrative, aa if each brother brought the g^ 
which most suited his occupation. The pastoral oci 
pation may suggest more hving and human thougl 
than that of the mere husbandman. The care of 
with their caprices and their affections, may call foil 
a patience and a sympathy which are rarely found j 
him who is only busy with the inanimate clods. Bi 
our Lord revealed divine analogies in the sower ai 
the seed, as well as in the shepherd and the sheep, 
is not safe to disparage any work, or not to own it i 
pregnant with wisdom and mystery. God is sure 
present in all, It cannot be that he who in depeni 
enee and submission offers Him of the fruits of tl 
groimd, which it is his calling to rear, is therefcx 
rejected, or will not he taught a deeper lore by oth* 
meansj if at present he lacks it. 
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(3.) In saying this, I have anticipated a third, and still 
more serious qnestion, which is raised by the words, 
And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering: 
but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. 
In their haste to detevAine why this difference waa 
made between two brothers, many have resorted to the 
>. notion of some disobedience or ignorance on the part 
L ' of Cain, in the choice of his gift. I have tried to 
show you that this opinion is not sanctioned by the 
passage in which we should have looked for some con- 
firmation of it. The words of this clanse are still more 
repugnant to it, "When it is said, unto Abel and to his 
offering, unto Cain and to his offering, we are led to think 
that, at all events, tho distinction is to be first sought 
in Vacperaom; that tho things which they bring are 
quite secondary. 

It is needful to clear onr minds of this confusion, 
1 1 am well aware that, when it is removed, the 
BSculty acquires a more terrible character than it had 
fcre, ' These brothers, then,' we say to ourselves, 
rithout having done good or evil, each testifying his 
ntitude in his own way, in the way which was moat 
latural to him, are said to be respectively accepted and 
^ected, merely because it pleased God to accept one 
i reject one. Are we not then met at the very thres- 
(dd of theBible — in the very infancy of our race — with 
iiat tremendous assertion of arbitrary power, of simple 
(Vereignty, at the root of all things, which has driven, 
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' and is driving, its thousands to despair, its tens of thou- 
' sands to Atheism? Arc not the foundations of moral 
' order and distinction sapped at the very opening of 
' the records frora which wc derive our belief in righl- 
'eousness and evil?' I do not'suppress the statement of 
this doubt, because I know how many arc racked by it, 
and how many merely escape the torment by assuming 
that the subject is one which has nothing to do with 
them, and which it is safer not to think about. Would 
to God wc all felt how much it has to do with us ; how 
unsafe it is to put such a subject at a distance from us; 
how impossible it ia for us to see into the nature of it, 
till it is brought near to us, close to our inmost being ! 
There was never a more faithful description than that 
which Milton gives of the way in which evil spirits 
discuss such arguments ; — 

' Othera apart, sat on a hill rotired. 
In thougMa more elevate, nud reasoned Hgh 
Of ProTideuce, Foretaowledge, Will and Fate; 
Fixed Fate.Freo Will, Foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost' 

All 'who sit apart upon a hill retired' to amuse 
themselves with such reasonings, supposing that they 
have no concern with the crowds who are wandering 
below — supposing that these arc topics for the wise to 
apeeulate about, not realities for living and suffering 
men — enter upon them in the same temper as those of 
whom otir poet writes, and, whether their starting-point 
U a philosophical ot a theological one, arrive at the 



same result. Only it is mucli more frightful wheii they 
talk, their cruel metaphysics in the name of God ; when 
they put Him in place of the Fate which others more 
reverently speak of; when they pretend to huild up 
a faith on the assumption that He ia a being whom 
men generally cannot and should not trust. 

Brethren, the Bible does not lead us in this way ! 
It shows us how wc may find another and more ex- 
cellent way. Cain and Abel, in this early portion of it, 
are brought before us as both presenting their offerings 
to God. But the effect is different. They feel it to be 
different. We are not told how they came to feel it ; 
whether any outward sign or token satisfied the one, 
and left the other discontented. The historian has 
not time to speak of such trifles. He only makes us 
understand that they did know it, and that Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance f til. Thereby he at once 
connects the story with hnman experience, — with the 
experience of each human being. It is a fact which 
we cannot dispute, which all the world's history con- 
firms, that some hare been the better for their prayers, 
and some very much the worse ; that some have brought 
sacrifices and have gone away with their countenances 
shining as they had been angels, full of affection to 
their fellow-men, ready to do them all good, — that 
others have gone away with their countenances moody, 
discontented, wrathful, ready to wreak their vengeance 
on the first creature they met. There are these 
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extreme differences, — there may he many degree? 
between each extreme — denoting that a blessing or a 
curse has followed the offering. It is so in what we 
call, formally, religious services; it is so with every 
ordinary work and service among our fellow-creatures. 
The Bible would not be a true book, if it did not 
exhibit this difference to us. We should look to see it 
exhibited early in such a record"; for it must be one 
of those primary characteristics of human beings which 
will go through all periods, but which, by some means, 
make themselves manifest from the first. Having 
set it before us, we are left to find out much of the 
explanation from its own after-revelations. It does not 
anticipate the discovery which it is to make to us by 
degrees, of the nature of Him who was governing both 
the shepherd and the tiller of the ground. It docs not 
anticipate the discovery it will make to us, of the 
mystery of evil, and of the sense of righteousness and 
good, which lay in the hearts of both — because they were 
not shepherds and tillers of the ground only, but men. 
It_does, however, hasten at once to remove that which 
would make all these after-re velatious incredible and 
self- contradictory. It does say, that God spake to 
Cain, and said, ' IVJiy art thou wroth? and why is thy 
countenance fallen ? If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted? and if thou doesl not well, sin lieth at the 
door.' It does denounce at the very outset, the notu 
of a self-willed arbitrary being, who is making dec 
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for men, what they shall be, or what tliey shall not bej 
who of his pleasure is choosing one and rejecting 
another. It does set before us a righteous Being, who 
holds discoui'SG with Hia creature, who treats him as 
a beiog made for right, and capable of following right; 
as only following wrong when he yields to the sin which 
iieih at the door, and not to that righteous Guide who 
is close to the same door, urging him to take the true 
and upward path. It does make us perceive that Cain 
defied that righteous Being and chose the evil guide, 
when he denied that he was his brother's keeper, and 
became his murderer. It does show ua that the issue 
of this crime, not of some fatal necessity, was, that he 
went out of the presence of God; that he became shut 
up in his atheism. 

And thus, my brethren, the Bible brings this history 
to a test which we may all use, if we will ; by which w"e 
may prove whether it is true or not; by which we may 
rid ourselves of hard and artificial interpretations of it. 
We know — wc positively know — what the Cain, offering 
U, because we have presented the like ourselves, We 
have prayed; aud then have complained, just as the Jews 
did, that it has all been in vain, that no good has come 
of it. We have made sacrifices, and we have wondered 
that we got no reward for them. Perhaps we have 
beeu angry that, being so good, we have not been more 
^^ivoured by fortune and circumstances. Perhaps we 
^Kj^ been augry that, trying so hard to make ourselves 
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good, we have succeeded so little. Perhaps we \ 
had a general uotioii that God could not be 
Buaded to be gracious to us and to forgive us, in sfl 
of all the sacrifices ws have offered, and that we r 
try others which are more costly. In all cases, the ea^ 
teriance has fallen; in all cases, we have gone forth t 
thoughts that were anything but gracious and brothel 
to our fellow-men, "We have thought of them as i 
in the favour of Heaven, on one ground or another, tM 
we were ; we have felt envious and spiteful to them 
we have done them no actual mischief. Assuredly^ \ 
is the Cain spirit in us all ; assuredly, we have oil 
been led by it; and, if so, have we not had a prn 
the clearest which could be given, that it was noti 
arbitrary Being we were opposing, but a righteous q 
gracious Being? Was not our sin that we KUjq 
Him to be an arbitrary Being, whom we, by our saj 
iices and prayers, were to conciliate? Was not this | 
false notion which lay at the root of all our disconte 
of all the evil thoughts and acts which sprung outj 
it? We did not begin with trust, but with distn 
we did not worship God because we believed in I 
hut because we dreaded Him — because we desired ] 
presence, but because we wished to persuade Him i 
to come near us. 

And does not this experience, brethren, enable us^ 
understand tlie nature of that true and better sacriflj 
which Abel offered ? Must not all its worth have ari 



from this, that he was weak, and that be cast himself 
upon One whom he knew to be strong ; that he was 
ignorant, and that he trusted in One, who he was sure 
must be wise ; that he had the sense of death, and that 
he turned to One whenee life must have eome ; that he 
had the sense of wrong, and that he fled to One who 
must be right ? Was not his sacrifice the mute expres- 
sion of this helplessness, dependence, confideiiee ? And 
was not the acceptance of it, the pledge that the Creator 
is goodness and trath, and that all creatures have good- 
ness and truthj so far as they disclaim tliem in them- 
scItcb and seek them in Him? 

If this be the case, we have had a gUmpae into the 
nature of saeriiicej and into its connexion with the 
nature of every human creature, which we may hope 
will expand into clearer and brighter vision, 

"Wc have seen that sacrifice has its ground in some- 
thing deeper than legal enactments. We may have to 
consider how such enactments affect it; how they may 
strengthen or weaken the principle wliieh is implied in 
it. We have seen that sacrifice infers more than the 
giving up of a thing. We shall have to ask how the 
person who presents it may he enabled to give up him- 
self, and into wljat errors he may fall in his cfi'ort to do 
that. We have seen that sacrifice has something to do 
with am, something to do with thanksgiving. We must 

k the Bible to tell ua what it has to do with each, and 
', in its application to each of these purposes, it maj 
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"be perverted. We have contemplated it in the c 
two individual a. We ought to inquire whether i 
principle of it belongs to society, and how t 
and the individual sacrifice are connected, how t^ 
may be separated to tlie peiil of the community 8 
its members. We have seen that sacrifice is offered | 
man, and yet that the sacrifice becomes evil and immol 
when the man attaches any value to his own act, i 
does not attribute the wbole worth of it to God. It n 
be our duty to ask, how it is possible that man aho^ 
present the sacrifice, of which God is at once the Autlg 
and the Accepter. These are questions which the 1 
tory we have considered to-day suggests, but does | 
answer. We shall have reason enough to be thai 
for it, if it has discovered to us a principle which i 
never forsake us, or be contradicted, at any step of i 
future jirogress; which will receive illustration as mfl 
from our own lives as from the word of God ; which! 
deny whenever we try to interpret the one without ^ 
aid of the other. 

My brethren, we are told, in the Gospel for to-4 
that ' as Jesus was going up with His twelve Apostle^^ 
Jemsalem, He said to them, The Son of Man shaltM 
delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and s; 
fully entreated, and spitted on: and they shall scon 
Him, and put Him to death; and the third day He a 
rise again,^ The twelve Apostles, says the EvangeUl 
' understood none of these ihinys, and this saying i 
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hid from them, neither understood they the thinijs which 
were spoken.^ Those who were to he teachers of the 
world had not yet learnt the mystery of sacrifice. They 
heard of it from the lips of Him whom they called 
Ijord and Master. His words at present fell dead upon 
their ears. But the story goea on- — 'And it came to 
pass, that as He was came nigh unto Jericho, a certain 
blind man sat by the wayside begging -. and hearing the 
multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. And they told 
him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. And he cried, 
saying, Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me. 
And they which went before rebuked him, that he should 
hold his peace. But he cried so much the more. Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus stood and 
commanded him to be brought unto Him; and when he 
was come near. He asked him, saying, W/iat wilt thou that 
I should do unto thee? And he said. Lord, that I may 
receive my sight. And Jesus said unto him. Receive 
thy sight; thy faith hath saved thee.' 

That bliud man entered into the meaning of aacri- 
fiee, into which the Apostles had not yet entered. 
He felt his blindness. He trasted in a Deliverer. He 
could believe that that Deliverer had given Himself np 
to bear his infirmities and e«rry bis sicknesses. He 
could expect that there were wondei-a of His mercy, 
which a still more complete sacrifice would be needeij 
reveal. 
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NOAH'S SACRIFICE. 

(Llnciiln'i Inn, lit aundayin Leat, Mmh Sih, USt.) 

Obnbsis vni. 20—22. 
' And Noah bailiUd an ailar unto Ihe J-ord; and tuitk of every til 
and of crwy clean /met, and offend barTtt-offcfiiifff on I 
And the Lord tmdUd a mMtliovoarj and the Lord taid tn 
I Kill not again cum Ihe gromid any more for nwn'i take; J 
imaginaiim of nuin'i AearC u txil from kit yaalA; ^teithtr v 
again mite aJty more mery thing living, at I have done. Whih tie 
tarth remainelh, eeed4itne and harvat, and cold and heal, and mm- 
mn* and mnter, a/nd day and night ihall not ceate.' 

APTEa the story of Cain and Abel, there is no farther 
allusion to sacrifice in the records of the world before 
the flood. But the meaning of these two sacrifices goes 
through the history. The confession of dependence 
and trust on a righteous Being, from whom life came, 
which made Abel's offering an acceptable one j the 
proud feehng of Cain, that he had something to give, 
which led to discontent when he received nothing in 
return for his gift— which led to murder when he had 
aorue one upon whom he could put forth his power,— 
these are the characteristics of the period, because that 
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iod exhibits the cliaracteristics of human beings in 
t simplest and earliest stage of their development. 
The faith of the patiiarchs who called on the name of 
the Lord, — who walked with God,— who begat sons 
and daughters, and died, — who looked for some one to 
comfort tJtem concerning the work and toil of their hands 
because of the ground which the Lord had cursed, was 
merely an expansion of that faith which had been the 
blessing of Abel and the cause of hia death. The 
violence and corruption with which the earth is said to 
have been filled, were merely the natural outcomings 
rS that unbelief in right, that confidence in might, of 
i.liich Cain had been the first example. Do not let us 
Mij, as some have said, that Abel was a religious man, 
and Cain an irreligious man ; that is not the Bible 
language, either concerning them or their suceesaora. 
The acts of Cain are just as religious as those of hia 
brother; one brought a sacrifice just as well as the 
other. We have no reason to suppose, that there may 
uot have been abundance of religion among those upon 
whom the flood came. The old words are the true 
■.^FOids. Abel was a righteous man ; his sacrifice was 
fed to a righteous Being : it expressed faith in such 
r Being. Cain was unrighteous; he believed in 
rer, and nothing else. His sacrifice was presented 
(A power, and was designed to win its favour. It was 
t presented to God ; it was no worship of Him ; it 
i not be acknowledged by Him. It was the same 
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afterwards. Noah, we are toldj' was a just man and 
perfect in his generatioRS, and he soalketl with God. 
This l^guage is in strict harmony witli all that we 
read aftcrwarda in the Old Testament Scriptures ; it 
is caiTied out and interpreted in the New. Noah 
reverenced right and justice; he ordered his family 
Tfell ; he lived in the presence of an unseen Being who 
is right aud true, and who had appointed him to be the 
head of a family. These are the best modem equi- 
valents we ean find for the older aud nobler phraseo- 
logy. They make the rest of his life intelligible to us, 
Such a man, seeing violence, tyranny, ill-doing, bru- 
tality all around him, knew assuredly that this was 
not meant to be ; that God had not made the world 
for this. He was sure it could not last; no matter 
how many were taking part in the evil, and were 
sanctioning it in their neighbours ; no matter ivhetber 
the race of Seth was defiled with it as well as the race 
of Cain ; no matter whether the whole scheme of men's 
lives, aye, and the scheme of their religion, was framed 
on the notion that wrong was tolerable or inevitable, 
and that the powers above might be bribed to overlook 
it. Such a state of things had a curse upon it ; God's 
own curse. He knew it ; for he walked with God. A 
Teacher, whom he could not see with his eyes, but who 
was with him, opened his heart to know that every 
injustice and every lie is contrary to His nature,- 
trary to the order He has established; that Hej 




;ictiially fighting against injustice and lies in His 
universe, and in every being upon it; that He will 
prevail. This Noah learnt, not by any sagacity of his, 
not because he was in different eircumstancea from the 
men about him, or had a finer temperament than 
theirs; but because he confessed the Voice of God Vfho 
ivas speaking to him, warning him, judging him; be- 
cause he feared to disobey that Voice. It was the God 
of hia fathers, who made him understand this, — the God 
to -whom they had listened, and whom they had wor- 
shipped. He had not ceased to be; He would not 
cease to be, "With that knowledge of the past and 
present comes also knowledge of the future. One is as 
hard for man to read as the other. God interprets 
each to him by the other. Noah was verily certain 
that there was an end designed for the wickedness of 
men. Wlien it would come he might not know ; hut it 
would come ; — the day and the hour were determined 
though they might not concern him. Such faith, once 
cherished, is fed day by day ; it grows stronger through 
the very sight of the evils which are so appalling; 
it becomes deeper as they become deeper ; it be- 
comes also more distinct and definite. The "hian who 
holds it, acts upon it ; he goes on in a plain, simple 
course, dwells with his family, begets sons and daugh- 
ters. By the orderliness and quietness of his life, he 
becomes a witness against the turbulent, self-willed 
world, in the midst of which he is dwelling. By 
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degrees lie receives light respecting the nature of the 
punishment irhicli will oyertake that worlJ. He is 
taught by God how to act as a provident man shonlil 
act when a dauger is impending: how to warn lii^ 
neighbonra of it, that they may escape It too. There is 
called forth in him, through his faith, the foresight and 
wisdom, which are every day departing from the heai 
less, anxious self-seekers, who are in continual t 
of danger, and arc continually hunting after safety a 
comfort. But there is called forth in him alao, by f 
same faith, an earnest interest in his fellow-men. 
separates from them, only that he may be a witness 1 
them of the good which they are flying from, 
which he claims for himself and his family, because \ 
believes that God designs it for the creatures He has 
formed. 

If we give any different explanation from this of the 
act of Noah in preparing the ark, we contradict the 
words of the New Testament aa well as the Old ; we 
take the sense and moral out of the story; we make it 
immoral and selfish. And by doing so, we make the 
sacrifice which Noah offered when the flood had suh- 
sided, and he came forth into the restored world, a 
C^n sacrifice ; we do not find in the narrative of It — 
what is assuredly there — a beautiful and consistent 
exposition of the reason why the Lord had respect to 
Abel's offering, and not to his brother's. 

There is an evident difl'erence between this historv 
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and the one of which I spoke last Sunday. There were 
no particnlara given ua respecting the form and method 
of Abel's or Cain's sacri6ce. It was merely said, that 
one brought of the firstlings of hia flock, the other of 
the fruits of the ground. Now we are told of an altar 
which Noah buihled, of his choosing out clean beasts and 
clean fowls, o^ his offering a burnt-offerin;/ on the altar. 
Ton may have observed how accurately the form of the 
arlt is described in the previous chapter, and how all the 
arrangements of it are referred to the divine Teacher. 
It is assumed that a stage has come in the life of the 
world, when the working in wood and iron is no longer 
the fruit of men's eagerness to put forth powers which 
they are not fit to esercise ; that these powers can now 
be used and cultivated for the worthiest ends under 
the highest guidance. Here, under the same inward 
guidance, the mound of tiuf gives place to the altar 
which is built ; an order is discovered in the dignity of 
the inferior creatures ; the worthiest are selected for an 
oblation to God ; the fire which consumes, the flame 
which ascends, are used to express the intention of him 
who presents the victim. If you asked him to tell you 
what these visible things signified to him,- he could 
have given you no answer. At a later time men might . 
have muttered one which would have a certain sense, 
but not a very clear sense; now they would simply 
act on their intuition, and let it justify itself as it 
mid. Noah would be sure that it bad not come from 
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"himsplfj tliat God bad awakened it in him; if He 
had something different to teach other men elsewhere, 
so let it be. All be bad to do, was to follow wliei-e a 
lightj which had not deceived bim bithertoj was pointinj; 
the way. 

And, I think, we must all feel that there was 
inward progress in the heart of the man, correspont 
to this progress in his method of uttering his submissii 
and his aspirations. There was a certiun solitude 
the condition of the patriarchs of the old world — not i 
absolute solitude, for that can neyer be where there ■ 
husbands and wives, fathers and children, where 
look upon the graves of those who have gone hefo 
them, and upon the faces which are beginning to expre 
wonder and hope — but still the sohtude of men wl 
feci that they have little to do with the greatest portii 
of the earth, inhabited or uninhabited ; who think _ 
what lies beyond their own homes only as full of crln 

But the man who came out of the ark, and huildd 
an altar to the Lord, must have felt that he w 
senting all human beings; that he was not spea! 
what was in himself so much as offering the Loi 
of the restored universe. He had prepared an , 
Jhr the saving of his house; but that ark had bi 
for the saving of the race which God had made 
His own image, of all the races which He had mf 
subject to that. The simple miud of a patriarch coi 
not take in so vast a thought as this ; what need that 
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should take it in? It was true; if he could not com- 
prehend it, he yet could speak out the mai'vel and the 
awe of his heart to Him who knew all. 

"WTiat was Noah's sacrifice hut this ? As childlike as 
that of the man who first gazed on the strange world, 
and could not interpret it; who first saw death, and 
wanted to be told what it signified; who fij'st felt sin, 
and would fly from it. As childlike as his; perhaps 
more childhke, because the oppression of ages and of the 
sin which Lad been done in them, of the deaths which 
Lad been died in them, was greater than that which the 
other could experience— and therefore the need of cast- 
ing it on some one wLo could bear it was greater ; and 
scausc the sense of deliverance and redemption and 
jration — the assurance that the righteous God was 
tdiverer, redeemer, restorer — must Lave been such 
bone could have had who Lad uot seen how all the 
) of the world were used for the punishment of 
fi wLo had braved Him instead of believing in Him ; 
I how, nevertheless, the order stood fast, and came 
1 firesLer and fairer out of the ruin. In what words 
Jit possible to express a sense of man's greatness — 
the king over the mightiest animals— and of man's little- 
ness in the presence of the elements which had been 
let loose upon him ; of the intimate, inseparable union 
between man and man ; of the bitter strifes which tore 
;r; of the awful nearness of men to their 
i of their estrangement from Him ? How could 
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he and his sons say : ' We confess that Thou hast r 
us rulers ; help us to govcru ; wc know that the wci 
can crash us ; help us not to fear it, but Thee. 
are sure that we have rebelled against Thee; 
bless thee that Thou uphoklest us aud unitest usi 
Thee'? The altarj the clean beasts, the fire, and t 
man presenting the animals to Him whom he cam 
see, in the fire as one of the mightiest ministers of ] 
will, these were the signs which supplied the want I 
language, or translated the language of earth into tn 
of Heaven. 

If that translation is possible, the converse 
also. The next clause of our text is an example of fl 
way in which the mysteries of Heaven may he presend 
in the forms of earth T 'And the Lord smelted a i 
savour; and ike Lord said in his heart, Twill not a 
curse the ground any more for man's sake; for } 
imagination of man's heart is evil Jrom his youth ; 
will I again smite any more every thing living, as Ih 
done.' ' How gross,' exclaims the critic of our day, ' 
' phraseology is 1 Smelled a sweet savour ! How c 
' tolerate such modes of speaking when they are ap{H 
'to the Divine Majesty?' Have you ever thooi 
what other modes of speech you would use as a suW 
tute for these? Have you ever considered whetS 
abstract modes of speech would convey the same tn 
half so effectually, half so reverently, as those wla 
are drawn from the wonderful senses with which C 
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has endowed ns? If these senses seem to you vulgar, 
not full of meaning and mystery, it is a pity ; there is 
much in what is nearest you which you have not re- 
flected on ; you had better dwell for a while on the acts 
with which you are most familiar, before you travel 
round earth and to the stars. If expressions that have 
no sensible correspondents please you better, at least 
try to give yourselves some account of them ; if they are 
more intellectual, he sure that you understand them ; 
if you can ascend on these wings more rapidly into the 
empyrean, he sore that you do ascend, aud that you 
bring some authentic and credible reports of what you 
find there. Take care that you do not come back with 
tlie blank and melancholy tidings — the most dismal 
which human beings can hear — -that there is an abstrac- 
tion there, and not a Father j a negation of all that we 
possess and admire below, not one in whom is the full- 
ness of light and glory, of whicli all things here serve 
as faint hints and likenesses. Perhaps, after some 
experience of what a phantom you have created for 
yourselves, by merely emptying Him whom you profess 
to adore of aU that connects Him with human beings, 
yon may begin better to appreciate the book which 
teaches us to see everywhere in the world of sense the 
tokens of that connexion ; which shows us everywhere 
some steps of the ladder wliieh is set upon the ground 
we tread, and which reaches to the throne of God. 7%e 
smelling the sweet savour of a sacrifice imports, I think, 
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more viviilly, more truly, ttan almost any image coi 
the complacency and satisfaction of tLe God who 1 
desired men to obey Him, to confide in Him^ to set 
Him, with nets which testified their submission, th( 
trust, their craving for more perfect communion, 
the words which follow as clearly intimate the progi 
sivc, and yet the permanent, character of the divi 
edncation and government. The flood was necess^ 
in one period of mau's discipline and growth ; it wm 
not need to be repeated in another. It had not taktl 
and eould not take away sin ; that was not its object 
i/te imaginations of viaii's heart remained evil conlinvali 
as they were before. But it had declared the unehan^ 
ahleuess of God's righteous order j that that would bo^ 
to no transgression; that that would overcome all whd 4 
set up mere power and disorder against it. And now 
the same order woidd assert itself by the regular suc- 
cession of seed-time and harvest, of day and night, of 
summer and winter. Apparent breaches in the regular 
course of events, surprising visitations, prove at times 
what the evenness and persistency of nature proves 
habitually — that the just God, of whom man is the image, 
against whose laws he is so continually striving, is the 
Author and Ruler of all things. 

The foundation of sacrifice, as we find it set forth in 
these early records of the Bible, is laid in tliis fixed will 
of God; in His fixed purpose to assert righteousness; 
in the wisdom which adapts its means to the conditioa 
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of tbe crenture for whose sake they are used; in the 
graciousness which seeks hy all these means to bring 
man out of a wrong state, to estabhsh him in his true 
state. The sacrifice assumes eternal right to be in 
the Ruler of the imiverse, all tlie eaprice to have come 
from man, from his struggle to be an independent 
being, from his habit of distrust. When the sense of 
dependence is restored to man by the discovery of his 
own impotence — when trust is restored by the dis- 
covery that the Lord of all seeks his good — he comes 
to make surrender, he brings the sacrifice which is the 
expression of his surrender. If he is maintaining a 
struggle with his own tendency to self-will and dis- 
obedience, if he is striving to submit, then the sacrifice 
ia the regular expression of the purpose of liia life; 
lie is learning every day that the imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is evil continually ; therefore, 
he has more necessity every day of escaping from 
himself — of escaping to God, And in doing so, he 
is confessing the government of God over the world, 
of which he is but one inhabitant ; the ordinance of 
seed-lime and harvest, summer and winter, day and 
night, in which every man around him is as much 
concerned as he is. He is confessing the government 
of Goil over himself, because he is a man formed in 
His image ; capable of being right only so far as He 
ly-wflects that image ; capable of doing right only so far 
111 he is the instrument of fulfilling God's will. And 
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that also is equally true of all about him. He det 
to be delivered from the darkneaa which hinders I 
from entering into God's light that is Bhiniug I 
clearly and gloriouslj-j if there were eyes to behold I 
upon his whole race. I wish you to sec how f 
lasting and uaiversal that principle is, wliich we ] 
discovered in the act of Noah, when he came i 
from the ark and saw that the world which had I 
covered with waters was the same goodly world s 
when he felt that he and his wife and his eons i 
his daughters had been more the objects of the i 
and watchfulness of God than any of the things whi 
He had created, though all these had beeu dea: 
Him ; when be received the sure witness that the a 
God would be with his sons and Ms sons' sons to n 
ever part of the earth they might travel — that He n 
never forget the works of His own hands. 

And have we not an equal right to say that 1 
principle, which is expressed in the words that decl 
the complacency of God in the burnt-olTeriug i 
Noah offered upon the altar, is everhisting and i 
versal ? Have we the least ground for thinking t 
He accepts coldly and distantly the homage of i 
hearts, and acts, and words; that He is not well plef 
with it? la not the joy with which any parent rec^fl 
the free habitual service of a child striving to j 
dutiful, and the submission of one who has been i 
dutiful, the faint image of the joy with which ) 
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Father of lights receives him who wishes to dwell at 
home) as well as the prodigal who has just recollceted 
that he has a home to whieh he may retui-n? If, 
indeed, the thought intrudes itself into the elder 
"brother's heart ; ' I have earued a right to my father's 
'favour by my daily offeringa ; who is he that comes 
'from dwelliag with harlots to eat the fatted calf?' — if 
the thought intrudes itself into the younger brother's 
heart ; ' By some sacrifices of mine I may purchase 
' again that which I had lost — -I may persuade my 
' father to overlook ray wanderings and to free me from 
' the punishments which they deserve at his hands,' — 
the sacrifice of each becomes a Cain sacrifice ; there 
18 no submission in it, no trust in it; there can be no 
Bweetness in the savour of it, for there is that in it 
which ia not of God, whieh has no fellowship with God, 
which is hateful to God— pride, malice, envy. These 
habits haunt every man ; none can say, I am free from 
them. But if he comes to offer sacrifice to God, he 
comes to confess and seek deliverance from them as 
from tlic gi-eatest and most direful curses that can rest 
upon him in this world or in the world to come. 

These principles, seeing that they are involved in the 
relation of man to God— in His eternal order — were 
the same in Noah's days as in ours, the same in Abel's 
as in Noah's, But we have learnt something from 
Noah's sacrifice which we could not leam from Abel's ; 
something more of the social nature of these offerings ; 
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something more of their meaning, as following i 
long centuries of evil, and after a wonderful redei 
tion; something more of the intercourse and sympaj 
which exist between him who sacrifices and Him I 
whom the sacrifice is made. Noah, we felt, was i 
presenting the race in liis sacrifice ; he was confesaj 
the evil ia him, and in his fellows, which had broua 
ruin upon the world, and was confessing the v 
which had preserved it. These are great steps c 
in the history. 

But, after all, are we not conscious that they I 
mere hints of truths which must be unfolded, as 1 
could not he in Abel's sacrifice or in Noah's 
representative of humanity after the flood lived his n 
hundred years, and died. Has humanity no continj 
representative? The imagination of men's thoiif 
remained evil continually after the fire had ascenj 
from the altar. Is there no ofiering which has poiJ 
to reach the heart and to purge it? That sweet s 
fice was presented, the fiame went out, the incei 
evaporated, and foul pestilent vapours rose from the ei 
and gi-ew thicker with each generation. Is there i 
altar from which the flame is ever ascending, no sv\ 
savour, of which God may say always, ' With this 1 1 
' well pleased. For the sake of this 7 will dwell with n 
' and walk with them, and they shall be my people, a 
' Kill he their God .- and their si-as and iniguitiea / k 
' rememlier no more ' ? 
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9 pma after thme tliingi, that Ood did lempt AiraJiam, 
^ taid unlo kim, Airaham : atid he laid, Bekold, litre I am. And 
t, Tait nou thy ton, thine oid^ ion Isaac, vhrim thou Imat, 
d gtt thee into IM land of Moriah : and offer him there for a 
I 'bvtnt-offering vpon ane of the momttaine wkith I mil tell thee of.' 

E Sundays ago, that the offering of Abel did 

I imply a precept enjoiniug sacrifices, but that it did 

f[y a revelatiou from God. That revelation waa not 

■exceptional, or anomalous accident. It was just aa 

i presumed in the ordinary tillage of the ground as 

e moat awful worship. The doctrine of the Bible, 

t comes out to us in the book of Genesis, — as it is 

aistently evolved in every subsequent book — is, that 

a would not be a thinking, reasonable, moral being, 

B were not an intercourse between him and his 

—if God were not awakening him continually 

.e of that which lie has to do, and of the pria- 

B Upon which Uc is to do it. 
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If Revelations of this kind are not strange and irre- 
gular, but orderlj-j the saerifice which responded to 
them seemed to be of the same character. It was tlic 
most simple way,^more simple and primitive than 
wordsj — in which a man could confess that there was !i 
higher Being, whom his eye eould not see, who was 
near Lira, acting upon him, ruling him, causing the 
seeds which he bad sown to bring forth, giving li 
those creatures which were His servants and which v 
also subject to death. The wonder, awe and myste 
of the universe, and of that creature who alone ^ 
capable of feeling awe and wonder, and of being j 
plesed by a mystery, eame forth in that offering, 
explained Lira, though he was not able to explain it, i 

But it was intimated to us in this first story, tn 
sacrifice may be the expression of the two moat contx 
feelings and states of mind; — the moat contrary, i 
yet lying so close to each other in every man that o 
the eye of God cau distinguish them, till they distingnj 
themselves by the acts which they generate. Sacrlfl 
may import the confession of a child, who feela t 
he has nothing, and is a mere receiver. It may impJ 
the sense in a man that he has something to i 
which His Maker ought to accept. It may import ti 
trust of H child depending on One from whom it beliei 
all good comes, aware that what is not good i 
own. It may import the hope of a man — an unc* 
sullen hope — that he may persuade the' power 1 
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supposes is ruling, to give bim some benefit, — to aTcrt 
from htm some danger. It may be an act of simple 
giving up, of surrender ; it may be an act of barter,— 
a bai^in to rcliuquish a less good on the chance 
of obtaining a greater. These different tempers are 
indicated in Scripture, by the effects which follow the 
offering of the firaita and of the animal. It ends 
with Abel becoming himself the sacrifice, Cain the 
murderer. 

The sacrifice of Noah led us on to another stage in 
the development of the idea of sacrifice. Trust in a 
righteous and life-giWng Being was, in his case, as 
much as in that of Abel, the meaning of his offering. 
The disorder and unrigliteousness of the world had 
destroyed it ; its order had been preserved ; God had 
upholden it and would uphold it; Noah represented 
his own race and all the creatures that bowed to that 
race, when he took of the clean beasts and offered them 
to the Lord. The delight which the Lord is said to 
have taken in that act, is the testimony that He sym- 
pathises with His creatures ; that He recognises them 
as meant for fellowship with Him ; that He is leading 
them on, by all His secret government, to know that 
tltat fellowship is the foundation of their intercoiirse 
with each other. 

The passage I have read to you, tliis afternoon, 
1 ;i])lica what we have learnt from both the others; but 

leads us much further into the heart of the subject. 
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It ia TCiy needful to remark, that we are not yet come 
to the period of decrees and regulations concerning 
worship or anything else. Tlie book of Genesis be- 
comes absolutely unintelligible — its distinction from tbp 
one which folloirs is altogether lost — if we suppose tlii? 
patriarchs to be living under a code, or under any of the 
conditions which belong to an organized nation. Tbcy 
are simply men on a plain, taking care of flocks and 
herds, dwelling in tents. Their apparent difference 
from those who surround them is, that they have made 
less progress in social arts and social government. The 
real difference is, that they believe and that they hope. 
They believe in a righteous Lord, who has given them 
their flocks, and their man-servants and maid -servants. 
They hope for a Seed in which all the families of the 
earth are to be blessed. Those who dwell in the cities 
of the plain have had their kings and armies for one 
knows not how long. Abraham is just at the begi 
of the political life, which is nearly at an end with thi 
In Egypt there are priests and sacrifices; a hierarc 
a kingdom. In Assyria there are already the i 
ments of an empire, and probably works of art j 
eating a knowledge of animal forms and a singular po^ 
of reprcseuting them. Abraham has to learn the v 
elements of worsliip, what a priesthood exists for, 
man comes to have that dominion over animals wd 
the monuments of Nineveh express; how he is liabu 
abuse that dominion till it turns into slavery. I i 
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endeavoured to point out these facts to jou beforCj and 
to show Iiow the discoveries which prove the might and 
wisdom and antiquity of Asiatic or African empires, 
prove also the necessity of a society so entirely ele- 
mentary, so purely pastoral, as that which the first 
book of the Bible presents to us ; in order tliat the 
wliole civilization of the world might not turn out to be 
its curse and its ruin, by proceeding on principles 
utterly inverted, inhuman, false. I am now desirous 
to apply this observation to the particular case before 
us, to consider by what process the father of the faithful 
was instructed in the doctrine of sacrifice, while so 
many people- around him were practising sacrificial 

j^jites, and were connecting them with the outward 

^^hS inward economy of their lives. 

^^H&. man who hns been what is called lucky or fortunate 

^iS all his enterprises, may feel as if he had no one to 
thank but himself for what be possesses, or, if anything 
but himself, some power which does not especially want 
his thanks, and will not set any store by them. A man 
who has failed in whatever he has undertaken, may look 
upon earth and heaven as if they were conspiiing against 
him. But a man who has waited long for some good, 
which has seemed to him more blessed each day that 
has not brought it to him, and yet has also seemed each 
day more improbable — who has been sure Irom the first 
that, if it ever came, it must be a gift fi-om one who 
watched over him and cared for him, and vho, fjr that 
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very reason, has gone on trusting that he shall receive 
it — yes, growing in trust as the natural difficulties looked 
more insurmountable, — such a man, when the dream of 
his heart becomes a substantial reality, has a sense of 
grateful joy, which turns to pain, which is actually 
oppressive, till it cau find some outlet. Yet what outlet 
can it find ? what can he do for the giver more than 
rejoice and wonder at the gift ; more than say, ' It is 
thine?' Nothing, perhaps; but how cau he say Ihal: 
how can he utter what he means to One who, he knows, 
is the source of all he has, and can need nothing from 
him? "What can he offer? — a mere sign or symbol? — a 
sheep which he would slay for his own fdbd, and which 
he would not miss out of his flock ? — a miserable sample 
of the fruits which the earth is pouring out to him? It 
must surely be something better, more precious than 
any of these. His own heart seems to scorn such pre- 
sents : must not the heart of Him to whom he brings 
them? 

The description I haye given is precisely the descrip- 
tion which, in simpler, truer language, the book of 
Genesis gives us of Abraham. He has waited, longed, 
feared, trusted, received. The child has come to him 
in his old age, — a child to whom blessings arc attached, 
■which he cannot measure, which stretch into the farthest 
future. Prora him are to come as many as the stars or 
as the sands. It is indeed a child of laughter and joy. 
He has lived for this; as he looks upon it, it appears 
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to him the pledge and witness of an infinitej inexbanst* 
ible life. The child has brought him nearer to God; 
thongh he has believed in him so long, it is as if he 
now believed in Him for the first time, — ao much is he 
carried out of himself, such a vision has he of One who 
orders ages past and to come, and yet is interested for 
him, is interested for the feeblest of those whom He has 
made. Out of such feelings comes the craving for the 
power to make some sacrifice, to find a sacrifice which 
shall be not nominal but real. 

Many strange and perplexing thoughts invaded men's 
minds in past times, as they invade men's minds now. 
"When they became very tormenting, tlien, aa now, 
people betook themselves to some wise man. They 
asked, "What do these thoughts mean ? whence do they 
come ? what are we to do in consequence of them ? 
They got various answers. The answers, in different 
places, shaped themselves into difi'crent rules and 
maxims ; forms of service and devotion were grounded 
upon them ; above all, sacrifices were suggested, which 
might satisfy the desires of the creature, perhaps might 
satisfy the demands of his ruler. The book of Genesis 
says, ' GOD did tempt Abraham,' It leads us back to the 
source from which the thoughts that M-ere working in 
iiim were derived. It says broadly and distinctly. This 
.1. cd did not drop by accident into the patriarch's mind; 
it was not self-sown ; it was not put into him by the 
suggestion of some of his fellows. It was part of the 
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discipline to whicli he was subjected that these qnestiona 
sliould he excited in him. It was his divine Teaclker 
who led him on to the terrible conclusion — ' The sacH' 
' flee that I must offer is that very gift which has caused 
' nic bH my joy. That belongs to God. I can only ex- 
* press my dependence upon God, my thankfulness to 
' Him, by laying my son upon the altar.' K it was true 
that he had been called out by the living and true God 
to serve Ilim and trust Him and be a witness for Him — 
if it was true that he had received his child from God — 
it was true also, he could not doubt it, that this was a 
command, that it was a command directly addressed to 
himj that he was to obey it. 

'But is it not very frightful to think that such an 
impression as this could be made on the heart of a good 
man? — should become a fixed purpose in him? — that he 
should passively surrender himself to it? If the case 
was peculiar, if Abraham's experience was to be no pre*! 
cedent for other men, what is the history of the Biblen 
worth, what does it teach, whom is it to guide? If il'l 
was a precedent, then have not the followers of it been' I 
the fanatics, whose opinions we consider signs of mad- ] 
ness; whose open acts, beingoutragesuponsociety, states J 
are obliged to restrain and punish? ' I answer, Befora I 
you determine whether Abraham's history is an example I 
or a beacon, try to understand what it is. Yon say that | 
it is ignominious for a man to be the victim of a 
presaion. This history says the same. It does not 1 
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represent Abraham as feeling an impulse to slay his 
sou, and as suiTendering liimself to that impulse ; atill 
IcsB does it represent God as designing that tlic man 
Ehoald commit that enormity. But it tella us that a 
raau who thoroughly trusted God, — thoroughly believed 
Him to be a righteous Being, — was thoroughly per- 
suaded that He cajcd for him, and had proved that He 
did by giving him a son — became convinced that this 
God, for some reason which he could not interpret, 
claimed his child of him again. It ivas a horrible 
thought that this was the only victim with which God 
cotild be content, a more horrible thought still that 
he was to slay the victim. Do you suppose that it 
was less horrible to Abraham than it would have been 
to a man of less faith ? I believe it was horrible pre- 
cisely in proportion to his faith. For it was all in all to 
I .jUui to think that he was serving a true God, a Judge 
3 must do right. And here something seemed to be 
manded of him which was not right — which was 
■ong. And yet who made the demand ? "Whence but 
1 God had the deep conviction proceeded, that he 
8 to offer this sacrifice, and no other? An Assyrian 
i(C Egyptian might have shrunk from such a deed tbi-ough 
prpatemal instinct ; but there could have been nothing 
r tremendous to him in supposing that a God had 
Breed it. If the soothsayer or priest told him so, he 
old have little doubt that to obey woidd be the safer 
:, though he might not have courage to follow it. 
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But with Ahraliam, that which was almost nothing 
them, was everything. To give up his confidence i 
God, to regard Ilim as a man who did what He likl 
to do, was to give up his calling, his covenant, all thi 
made existence a blessing and not a curse. Therefopj 
be must know what this contradiction signified, 
eould not quench the thought if he tried. And ^ 
comfort would there have been in such a trial ? IIoj 
can a man who has reposed in the justice and atfectidi 
of a fellow-man, entertain a suspicion that he is reqnirin 
something of him which is inconsistent with both, aid 
merely let that suspicion divell as one of the citizens ( 
his heart? Will it not cause a revolt among all the r 
He can have no peace till he sees through his doubt, ti 
it is cleared entirely away. And if he has perfect^ 
trusted in his friend, if he is one to whom he has alwa^ 
bowed in submission, who has taught him all that I 
knows of what is right and true, he will say : ' I t 
not understand this suggestion of yours. If you nxed 
by it what I mean, all is over with rae, — my faith I 
gone. But that cannot be. I will leave nothi 
undone that will help rae to find out what it is i 
really wish of me ; at all events, I will give myself ir. 
your hands.' 
Conceive such a trust as never can be put in 
righteousness of any human creature, and 
Abraham's story. He must know what God's meani 
is ; he is certain that in some way it will be proved t' 
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He has not designed His creature to do a, wiclied 
and monstrous tiling, and yet that there is a purpose 
ill the revelation that has been made to liim; that 
a submission and a sacnfice, such as he had never 
made yet, were called for now. He takes hia son; he 
goes three days' journey to Mount Moriah ; lie prepares 
the altar, and the wood, and the knife ; his son is with 
him ; but he has already offered up himself. And now 
lie is taught that this is the offering which God was 
seeking for ; that when he had presented that, he had 
given the real thing for which he had perceived no 
sacrifice of a lamb or an ox eould be exchanged; that 
when the real victim had been slain, the ram caught in 
the thicket was all that was needed for the symbolical 
ressioQ of that inward oblation. 
aid what was the reward? 'In blessing' {said the 
ine voice) 'I mil bless thee, in multiplying Iwillmulti- 
\thee' "When this secret had been learnt, — learnt in 
p plain manner through an act, — when he had done 
i will, and been bo taught of His doctrine, — every 
haing became an actual, vital blessing ; every gift 
lat might have been only an outside possession, was 
changed into a spiritual treasure. He had become free 
of God's universe ; for he had begun to understand the 
principle upon which God rules it, and the law of man's 
position in it. He had found sacrifice to be no one 
Bolitaiy act, no sudden expression of joy, no violent 
efifort to make a return for blessings which we can only 
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return by accepting ; but tliat it lies at the very root of 
our Ijcing; that our lives stand upon it; that society is 
held together by it; that all power to be right, and 
to do right, begins with the offering up of ourselves, 
because it is thus that the righteous Lord makes ua 
like Himselt 

Tes, like Himself! There was a mystery in this, 
which Abraham could dimiy and awfully look into, 
which ages to come must unfold. I do not anticipate'] 
any of the deeper truths respecting the nature of s: 
iice, wliich were hidden in this act, and which God J 
His own method would bring to light. I only wishya 
to perceive how perfectly adapted this teacliing was J 
remove those falsehoods which we know beset 
tormented the hearts of men in the old world, 
which we still find are besetting and tormenting i 
in the nineteenth century. 

The tradition in old Greece respecting the sacrifij 
which the god demanded before the fleet could sail i 
Troy, took possession of the minds of her greata 
thinkers. The tragic poet, as he recorded with such ti 
derness the conflict in the heart of the father, and ^ 
preparation for slaying the victim, evidently felt in B 
devontandeoi-nest spirit, that he was cclehratinga victor 
of patriotic over paternal fecUng, as well as a sublisa 
though tremendous act of homage to the rulers of natui 
and of man, On the other hand, the Eomau Epicurei 
poetj translating the description of iEschylus in langi 



and in a spirit wortliy of his model, expressed the most 
intense disgust and loathing for the whole narrative ; it 
embodied to liim all the crimes of which a belief in divi- 
nities interested in human affairs had been the origin. 
I think that the conscience of mankind has responded 
to the sympathy of one poet and the indignant denun- 
ciation of the other; that it has recognised a positive 
truth in each, however little it may have been able to 
bring them into accordance. In our days, we rather 
value ourselves upon the equity and tolerance with which 
■we can admit that there ia somethin// in these opposing 
statements; the misfortune is, that in general we 
care but httle about either. "We are impartial critics; 
the fear is, that we shall cease to be men, really under- 
mding that those ivhom we criticise had the same 
bell and blood with ourselves; that there is no in- 
aity of theirs to which we are not subject, no right 
I high conviction which we do not want as much as 
did. Depend upon it, brethren, we shall be 
Blinded by very decisive evidence of that truth, if we 
a been shutting our eyes to it. We have not got 
, any of us, of these old dreams about sacrifices; 
S Cflnnot get rid of them ; they haunt ns in innu- 
pable ways; no man, or woman, or child, is 
iffected by th'em : no theory, religious or philoso- 
bicAl, dispossesses the heart of them. The Atheist has 
I own notion and method of immolation — his own 
itims ; you cannot exorcise a fellow-creature of the 
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moat radical part of liia being by your incantaticH 
tbey will prove very ineffectual for yourselves, 
silken plirasca about the superstitions of old times a 
tbe enlightenment aud benevolence of the 
serve well, wben men have enough to eat and drink a 
little to disturb them in themselves or in their fortui 
Try them in any dark hour of individual experient 
in any popular convulsion, with men who toil , 
suffer, and they are found empty and hollow, 
instead of pretending to disbelieve facts which the 1 
tory of the world and of yourselves estabhshes, yoa« 
look these facts in the face — if you will ask why t 
notion of sacrifice has been so mighty and so inischieli 
ous? why you must act upon it? why you feel often 4 
if you could not act upon it without doing evil?— thaj 
as you are in earnest, as you are seeking, not for t 
satisfaction of your curiosity, but for the satisfaction j 
your consciences — these old records of the world i 
I am sure, point your path through the mists by ^ 
you are encircled, into the clear suuHght. Perhaps y 
fancied it was a book which tolerated no difficu] 
which merely pronounced authoritative sentences. 
will find it exhibiting to you men who were beset t 
the very perplexities which beset you ; unable to i 
any road through them till they confessed f 
of whom they hved to testify that He would be oura i 
much as He was theirs. Perhaps you will suppose thai 
as it professes to contain divine revelations, It can tall 
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no account of those speculations of heathens, to which 
I have alluded ; that it must treat them as profane, or 
else pass them hy altogether. You will here find the 
practical reconciliation of those speculationSj — the only 
reconcihation which is not worse than either of them 
separately. For it shows you why sacrifice must be 
precious and dear in the eyes of Him who governs the 
spirits of men ; why He cannot ask for any sacrifice 
which a loving father would not make and a loving 
child would not offer. And you will find in this atory 
of the method by which Abraham came to knowledge 
aud to peace, what must be your course too. You cannot 
trust God too much. You cannot be too confident 
that He himself is guiding you, and that every embar- 
rassment in your thoughts, every complication in your 
circumstances, is known by Him, is intended by Him as 
a means to enable you to understand wisdom secretly, 
that you may show forth the fruits of it openly. The 
rashness that leads you to act at once upon some im- 
pression, to make some apparently great sacrifice which 
will startle and astonish other men, is a sign of distrust 
and of pride. The cowardice that makes you wish to 
stifle the suggestions of your hearts, the witness of your 
consciences, has the same origin. Faith in the righteous- 
ness of God gives that prudence or providence which 
will make youwaryof your footsteps, suspicious of your- 
selves. Faith in the righteousness of God gives you that 
courage which will enable you to move on steadily, 
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calmly, resolutely, certain that you will have lighi 
see what you ought to do, and that in doing it you 
know more of the just and gracious miud of 
towards all men as well as towards yourselves. 

If we follow this teaching, we shall learn that 
must be ready to present our souls and bodies, and j 
that is dear to ua, every day as sacrifices to God. 
then we may leave it to Him how and when it si 
please Him to take these souls and bodies for otl 
aervicea than those to which He has appointed thq 
here. It may be in the battle-field ; it may be oi 
judgment -seat, like him whom many of yon here 
as the accomplished scholar aud cordial friendj 
whose dying words of wisdom all of us should eamei 
lay to heart.' At sunset or at cock-crowiug, on 
sick-bed, or in the midst of work, the voice may, 
any of us. It is enough for us to know whose 
is, and to what it is summoning us. It is the 
Him who made a covenant with Abraham; who 1 
made a better covenant with us. It is calling 
make a real sacrifice, to present ourselves to 
Then we shall see in the thicket the Lamb that 
been already slain ; we shall see in that Laml) a 
whom the Father has offered up, and who has 
together with Him in a voluntary and perfect 
oblation. 

' Mr. Jufltice Talfourd diud the Mnoday teface tliia Sermon J 
preaclied. 
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EioDDB xm. 14 — 17. 
jCad U Aalt be tcken, Iky son asketh this iii time to covie, laj/ing, What 
it tiitl that thov, ikalt toy unto liim. By strength qf hand the Lord 
hrnught us out fn/ia Egypt, from the kmae of bondage : and it anrte 
tt pot*, wAen Pharaoh laovld hardly let ua go, that th£ Lord ilew all 
(fte fintbom tn the land of Egypt, both Hie firttbom, of man, and 
&eJrttb</mofheait; tker^M-e 1 laen'Jtee to tht Lord all thai openefh 
the mtOria, being males ; biA oil tA< .^rafinm of my children I redeem. 
Awi it ihallbe for a token upon tkim hand, and for frantleta betvieen 
thine eyt3 : for by strength of hand tin Lord brought us forlh <M of 



1 book of Exodus, as I intimated last Siinday, 
foducea tUat new epoch in the scriptural liistory 

\^ sacrifices, when they begin to be reguliited by fixed 
n, to be part of a national economy. I say the book 

If Exodus, for I am anxious that you should distinguish 
ween that and the following book, which is expressly 
Ktted to the subject of saerifieea, and of the tribe 

pich offered thctn. If we hurried on to the lessons 
Bach are contained in Leviticus, we should miss a link 

I l&e chain of instruction which is quite iudiapensable. 
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Before wc study the iustitutions of a nation, we onl 
to know what the nation itself is, upon wliat foundad 
its order stands. The second book in the Bible conta 
the answer to that question, as far as the Jewish nat 
is concerned. I do not know where we can find j 
principle of it more aecurateljj or liviugly, set forth t 
in the verses I have just read to you. Mobcs supposd 
sou to be asking a father, in some distant time, abi 
the Passover, which he and his family are keeping. 
answer is simple and historical, adapted to the comn 
hcnsion of a child. But the most learned lara^ 
would have made it far less satisfactory, would 1 
well nigh destroyed the meaning of it, if he had trie® 
give it a more profound and abstract character. 

You must consider what the most ignorant of £ 
Israelites who had dwelt in Egypt had seen,— 
their descendants in Canaan were likely to see, — bei 
you can appreciate the force, either of the questioid 
of the answer. An organized hierarchy, as I said I 
Sunday, most probably existed in Egypt in the t 
of Abraham. The Scripture notices it in the timJ 
Joseph. It must have grown stronger, and 
introduced more complicated forms of worship hefl 
the time of Moses. The wisdom of the Egyptians i 
have concerned itself with things in heaven above orS 
the earth beneath, with the motions of the stars i 
the processes of agriculture, with nature and art ; \ 
we may be sure that notions respecting the objects 
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worship and the means of propitiating them, -were 
worked into every part of it, and that this was the part 
of it which would present the most glaring and obvious 
effects to the looker-on. Sacrifices of various kinds, 
sacrifices to various divinities, sacrifices to procure the 
removal of particular local evils or of recurring general 
evils, sacrifices to avert tlie wrath of the gods for 
transgressions that had been undoubtedly committed, 
sacrifices for transgressions that were suspected to have 
been committed, sacrifices regular and habitual, sacri- 
fices new and unwonted for strange emergencies, all these 
would have been seen or heard of by the slaves in 
Goshen as well as by the native subjects of tbc Pharaohs. 
Much might be bidden from both; much might be 
done to impress both with the feeling that the priest 
or the magician had a lore which he could not com- 
municate; but the material part of the worship would 
be patent ; tlie very object would be to force that upon 
the attention of the most vulgar. 

Therefore any Israelitish child in the Wilderness who 
pointed to the paschal lamb and asked, ' JVhat in this ?' 
may have been supposed to mean, ' Is this like one of 
* the sacrifices which you have told me the Egyptians 
' offered ? Is this feast like one of the feasts they make 
'at their sacrifices? If it is not so, what is the differ- 
'ence?' And any child who said to his father in the 
land of Canaan, ' What is this?' would mean, in like 
manner, ' Is this such a sacrifice as the Canaaniies or 
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' the Phoenicians are offering to their Baal and Astoreti 
' If not, tell us what the difference Is. Why are we n 
' like them ? M'hy do you bid ua keep aloof from thel 
'worship and their offerings?' Consider what woidd haJ 
been the natural and expected reply to such a questioi 
supposing the principle upon which the IsraeUtes offer 
sacrifiees had been the same with that on which I 
Egyptians or tlie Phoenicians offered them. The c 
would have heard of some great advantage which tl4 
sacrifice was to buy, — of some threatened peril which ] 
was to keep off. It would have been told that the I 
God of the Hebrews was mightier and more terribi 
than the gods of On or of Ekron ; and, therefore, thi 
if it was thought necessary to offer them sacrifices vid 
which they would be pleased, it must be far more prudei 
aud necessary to offer them to Ilim. The consequences 
of neglecting them would have been pointed out from 
past experience. ' What might not He who ruled the 
'winds and the waves he contriving against them? How 
'likely was it, that He who had favoured their fathers 
'might desert them, and choose some more devout aup- 
' pliants if they neglected Him ! ' 

Perhaps more refined arguments than these might 
have been adapted to people with devout spiritual 
i instincts ; but would not you have thought 
these, or such as these, exceedingly suitable to the con- 
dition of the uninformed man or boy who is supposed 
to be taking part in the dialogue ? Would not they be 



just such aa religious tcacliers, in all countries and agesj 
have thoQglit were desirable to impress people, not 
capable of understanding high truths, or being influenced 
by nobler motives, with a salutary fear of omitting 
duties which it was needful that they should perform? 
There can be no doubt that the legislator desired 
fathers to give their children a deep sense of the 
sacreduess of the national service in which they were 
engaged, of the exceeding eril that might come from 
indifference to it. For such a purpose, what course 
could be so obvious as the one I have pointed out; 
what other can we think of that must not be lesa 
effectual ? 

It is not the course, you perceive, which Moses pre- 
scribes. We can scarcely couceive of one more opposed 
to it than his. Instead of beginning with saying what 
was to be gained for those who should perform this 
service at any given time, he speaks of it as com- 
memorating an act which was done already, which 
might have been done ages before the conversation 
occurred. ' By strength of hand the Lord brought us out 
from Egypt.' ' We are recollecting an event which 
' happened to our fathers' fathers, to men who were 
'suffering from evils which we are not suffering from, 
' who were bondsmen in a. laud which we have not seen, 
' and are never likely to see.' But again, 'This sacrifice 

liich we are offering never did purchase the good-. 
11 of Him to whom it was presented — was not the 
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' influence by whicli in past days, any more than ii 
' days, lie was moved to look favourably upon our r 
' lie Himself cbose our fatbera ; He Himself v 
' out tbeir deliverance. Tbe origin of it, the wLole c 
' duct of it, was in Him. He claimed ua for his peopi 
' by this act our fathers declared, and we decltu'e, ' 
' He is our King. Do you. think that we want t 
' persuade Him to deliver us from certain mischief 
' and evds which He has brought upon u^ ? Why ! i 
' know Him only by that name of Deliverer. 
' in bondage to a tyrant; He broke our chains, Phara 
' was grinding down our fathers with hard tasks, 
' said that He had seen their afiiiction and pitied t 
' Pharaoh would hardly -let. us go out of our bondaj 
' by fire and by blood, and by the slaughter of 1 
'bom, He obliged him to let us go.' 

Still the child or the inquiring man might answJ 
'This does not explain the sacrifice; that has aui 
' something to do with punishment and vengeance; ' 
' must be intended to avert punishment and venget 
' from those who present it. You spoke of a slaughn 
' of tbe firstborn iu Egypt, both of man and beast; 
' spoke of the firstborn of the Israelites being passoc 
' over; you spoke of theii* offering a Iamb, and mark: 
' the door-posts of their bouses with tbe blood of it. 
' God is tbe Deliverer of some. He surely executes yi 
' upon others. Do you not offer the lamb and keep t 
'feast, that you may be the objects of His mercy, not a 



' His wrath ?' ' Most assuredly,' the auswer would be, 
if it was framed iu the spirit of the one which Moses 
gives us, 'moat assuredly we do believe in a God of 
' wrath and vengeance— in One who exeeutes wrath and 
' vengeance upon the oppressor, and tlus without respect 
' of persons. His anger may descend upon the king or 
' the subject, upon the Israelite as well as upon the 
' Egyptian. It not only may, but we know assuredly 
' that it mill. His government is not one of accident or 
' caprice, but of fixed eternal law. He is the God of 
'righteousness, and without iniquity; whatever is un- 
' righteous, iniquitous, sets itself at war against Him ; 
' He is pledged to destroy it. Pharaoh was self-willed; 
'he beheved in might, not in right; he became an 
' oppressor, and his people became oppressors of others, 
'while they suffered from hia wrong. Therefore, the 
' righteous God smote them. Because He was the DeH- 

* verer of the poor, and of them that had no helper. He 
' manifested His strength against those who trampled 
' upon them, against the proud man of the earth. The 
' slaughter of the firsthpru tells us what it is that 
'causes the great visitations upon the world — what 
' overthrows families and kingdoms. Looked at on one 
' side, it is their own tyrannyj and brutality, and hatred ; 
' looked at from the other side, it is the righteousness 

* and truth upon which the world stands, which the 
'powers in heaven obey, which none can transgress 
' without encountering that which is mightier. You arc 
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'riglit, that our sacrifice has to do with the slanghte 
• the firsthom. It is therefore that we sacrifice j 
' firstborn of every beast being male. This ia the witn 
' we bear, that wc hold everything of the righteous I 
' the Bedeemer; thus we declare that we look upon 1 
'life of every animal as given by Him; thns we ded 
' that we do not worship this animal life in any creatil 
' or in ouraelvea; thus we affirm that wc have dom 
' over it, and that wc are to devote it to the use of tS 
'which ia higher than itaclf. But all the firstborn of m 
' children I redeem. 1 dare not treat them as I treat jj 
' animals j I know that they are made in God's 
'I know that to slay them upon an altar would not J 
' to sacrifice them to God ; He wants them for otl 
' services than that. But He does want them, andl 
' devote them to Him. I declare that they belong t 
' Him as much as any beaat belongs to Him ; I ( 
' them up as aacrificea to Him who has redeemed then 
' I declare that every day and hour they live, they ■ 
' to bear witness of the redemption He has : 
' them — to prove, by their words and acts, that they a 
' servants of One who cares for them and whom t 
' can trust, not of a tyrant who uses them as his t 
' and whom they hate.' 

This offering of the firstborn, then, — of the 1 
born of the animals as dead sacrifices, of the firstboffll 
of men as living sacrifices, — was the dedication i 
consecration of the whole Jewish nation. The firsts] 



born represented its strength, its vitality, its endurance. 
This act signified that its strength lay only in its 
dependence on God's strength ; that its vitality came 
from the life which is in Him; that it would endure 
from generation to generation, because He is the 
same, and His years fail not. By this earliest token, 
God signified that He had constituted a society upon 
this divine basis ; a society which would stand so long 
as it confessed this basis — which would fall as soon 
as it tried to establish itself upon any other. What 
was true of the nation as a body, was true of each 
member of it. He was at once adopted into the 
covenant ; he came in under this law of sacrifice. 
Before he could understand anything of its meaning, 
the devotion and consecration were made on his behalf; 
lie was put into his right and reasonable position ; he 
was claimed as a holy thing, separated to the Lord. 
His parents were bound to assert this privilege for him; 
it was the pledge that they looked upon him as their 
true child; it was the pledge that they did not look 
upon him only as their child, but as the child of 
Abraham; it was the pledge that they regarded the 
child of Abraham as united by a living bond to the God 
of Abraham. To fail in the act which denoted the 
»acrifice of the individual infant, was to show that they 
thought nothing of the privilege of being God's servants 
and witnesses ; that they did not bold that to he the 
inheritance of their sons; that they did not send them 
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fortli aa the aoldiers of the Imisible King. To o 
the general annual service which attested the redei 
tioH and sacrifice of the whole nation — which a 
that it was a holy nation, separated for holy uses i 
servicea — was to show that they were indifferent 1 
their standing as Israelites, and were choosing < 
some new ground for themaelrea. To choose 
new ground was, in fact, to choose a new God. Th< 
calling, as Israelites, was the calling to confess! 
Eedeemcr of Israel, a righteous Being who had brou^ 
out their fathers from the house of boudage. It M 
certain that whenever they forgot thia confession^ 
whenever they became careless about the app<»nli 
means of expressing it, — they would cease to belier&fl 
a Redeemer at all. That name would not be their high 
tower, their refuge from all enemies. Gradually, if not 
at once, it would be changed for other names, indicating 
the moat oppoaite convictions, involving the most oppo- 
site kinda of devotion and sacrifice ; and out of that 
new name, that new worship, would proceed moral and 
political plagues and curses, which nothing would avert 
but a national repentance and a return to the faith 
which they had cast off. 

I wish you to think of these plagues and curses as 
they are presented to ua in the books of the Old 
Testament, that you may judge how truly human as 
well as divine the constitution of the Jewish nation 
was; how necessaiily it waa the one because it was the 
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other; liow exactly the Passover sacrifice and the dedi- 
cation of the firathorn expressed the union. To say 
that belief in God as a Redeemer and a Deliverer ia 
easy and natural for men, that it ia their tendency to 
accept and retain this belief, ia to contradict the evidence 
of all history. Egypt, Aasyi'ia, Phcenicia, every country 
with which the Jews came in contact, disproved such 
a dream. No doubt the belief was latent in every one 
of them; the more light one has upon their mythology, 
the more one sees that it is — the more one feels that it 
was — the truth which lay beneath the existence of every 
nation and sustained it. This undoubted fact is not at 
I'ai-iance with the facts which show that there was 
a perpetual tendency in the popular mind to let go this 
truth, to substitute for it the worship of a tyrant — whom 
they could rarely, thi'ough God's mercy, contemplate 
in one concentrated form — whom they were obliged to 
see in a multitude of broken inconsistent forms. The 
two parts of the evidence illustrate and confirm each 
other. These popular tendencies, which became moulded 
into a Byatem by the priests who bad first yielded to 
them, were tbe causes of a continually increasing super- 
stition, division, brutality, cowardice; can there be a 
greater proof that in that which they were resisting 
and subverting we are to seek for the unity of every 
people, for the secret of the powers which it put forth? 
The Bible, instead of urging any claim of special virtue 
for the chosen people, is careful, as I liave so often 
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remarked, to point out bow liable they were to everj 
corruption of other people; how every clement of super- 
stition and division was lying secretly in their hearts; 
liow it did actually manifest itself at every new oppor^ 
tunity, under any fresh provocation from without. The 
consistency of this testimony throughout all the books 
of their History and Prophecy, is one of the most 
curious signs of their unity, a sign which the most 
careless reader cannot help noticing, but which becomca 
more striking the more wc reflect upon it. The 
plague and curse of the Israelites, as it is represented 
to us, not in one but in all of these books, was their 
falling into the acknowledgment of tyrant gods— of 
brute gods — their losing their faith in the High God, 
the Redeemer. The words are so familiar, so common- 
place, that one cnn hardly fix the attention of hearers 
upon them; but what a key they are to the history 
of the old and of the modern world! All external 
plagues, famines, wars, are represented as means of 
reawakening their faith, of recalling the nation and its 
members from the idols to which they were bowing 
down, from the accursed principles which they were 
exalting to the throne of God. These idols, these 
accursed divinities, were all connected with sacrifices; 
they demanded the continual oblation, the fire upon 
the altar; they demanded the inward ofl'ering, the 
giving up of the spirit to that which was immoral and 
base. The heart was to confess an oppressor as God ; 
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then it must set up some hmnau oppressor, or cliauge 
the one it had into an oppressor; then it must utter 
itself in acts of oppression to all beneath. The sacrifice 
to evil powers embodies all the falsehoods and crimes 
that are at yfork in all directions throughout a 
country; it gives them their sanction, their inspiration; 
it provides for the degradation of those who are not 
yet utterly degraded; it hinders all efibrta for the 
removal of the most flagrant outward grievances; it 
ensures their perpetual increase. It is a Sisyphus toil, 
to better the social maxims or the individual morality 
of a people which has accepted devils for gods; the 
gravitation of the stone downwards is mightier than all 
your efforts to force it up. But if you try the other 
course, which so many have tried, of denouncing sacri- 
fice as being itself an unreal and mischievous idea, 
having nothing to do with the life of a nation or of a 
man — will you help the stone to ascend ? Is not that 
a monstrous attempt to contradict the experience of 
mankind, to resist the witness of your own consciences ? 
You know that sacrifice has been a part of the institu- 
tions of every people under heaven; you know that 
every better impulse of your own spirits leads you to 
it, that every right act you have done has been a 

[ Oh I then consider manfully if there is not a better 

; if it is not that which the legislator of Israel 

, when he explained to hia countrymen in his 
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own day, when he bade them tell their children i' 
days to come, how they might resist the superstitil 
of the surrounding world, and in themselves ; 
they might go forth to fight with them ; how ' 
might at last extinguish them. By looking i 
themselves as heings surrendered and sacrificed tc 
God of Truth, to the DeUverer of men, to 
who cares for the oppressed, to Him who puts ( 
the wrong-doer and the tyrant; by feeling that td 
held alt the powers of their minds and bodies, 
the creatures he had committed to them, all 1 
outward possessionSj as instruments for the great i 
in which Tic is engaged ; by keeping up this conn 
tion in their own hearts, not suffering it to slnm^ 
through neglect of any ordinances that affirmed ] 
righteous government and redemption, and 
them to their countrymen as His subjects j by te 
these lessons to their sons, bringing them up | 
brave, hardy, cheerful citizens of God's kingdom I 
of that land which He had given their forefathers; 
holding ail external sufferings and bodily ealamitiea 
he nothing, in comparison of the moral diseases i 
stifle and eat up a nation's spirit ; hy regarding t 
as a necessary effect of the other, and God's hie 
method of curing them : thus Moses instructed 1 
Israelites that they miglit be a nation indeed, one wM 
would be a pattern to the nations, one which, i 
time, would break the chains which houud them I 
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visible and invisible oppressors. Their patriotism ; 
their heathenism ; the vietoriea which they won in their 
weakness ; the contempt into which they fell when they 
boasted of their strength; the mighty biessings which 
they have achieved for the world and have bequeathed 
to it; the eursc that has come on their pride, exclu- 
siveneas, and money worship ; these are the witnesses 
of the veracity of the history, of the worth and certainty 
of its principle, which make our petty arguments ou 
behalf of either look very pale and contemptible- 
Bat it is not for this chiefly that I refer to them. It 
is because I think we have here set forth to us the 
ground upon which every nation stands now — the 
ground on which our nation is standing; the ground 
which we must each of us feel to he beneath his own 
feet, if we are not to rock and reel in any great convul- 
sions which may be appointed for ua. Let us under- 
stand it well. Brethren ; we too are a people dedicated 
and sacrificed. To some power or other, good or evil, 
we must be devoted ; there is no choice about that. 
It may be to Baal or Moloch or Mammon. It may be 
to the Lord God of Abraham ; the Redeemer, the Holy 
One, the God and Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ ; 
to Him from whom comes the Spirit of Truth and Free- 
dom and Unity, Our fathers said that it was this God, 
and not any of the others, to which we were offered up, 
^^SQiey said that when we were baptized He who breaks 
^^Hmder the bonds of the captive, chose us as His 
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redeemed children; that then and there we were sal 
ficed to Him and signed with the sign of sacri&c^ 
token that hereafter we should not be ashamed to c 
fess the faith of Christ crucifiedj and to fight valiai 
under hia banner against sin, the world, and the de| 
That is our national consecration ; that is our indivii^ 
consecration. In the strength of that, we may go C 
we are pledged to go forth, against every false ] 
ciple, and base, dishonourable praetice, that enslaa 
ourselves and that enslaves the world. In the strenfl 
of that dedication and sacrifice we are bound to escn 
every kind of worship and sacrifice that is not offeB 
to a Righteous and Gracious King and Delivererj | 
are bound to watch and suspect the growth of it I 
ourselves and in our land, — to combat it, as it only fi 
be combated, by continually remembering the ' 
ground and meaning of sacrifiee.^by continually n 
lecting to Whom it is that we are given up. Who 1 
sealed us, and with what Spirit, as a witness that 1 
has accepted the offering and that we belong to Hn 
And never for a moment let us try to separate, or dre( 
that we can separate, our individual life from i 
national. Our vocation is the same in the most privi 
occupations, and when we are fulfilling what 
called our duties as citizens. Every duty is a civic did 
We are fighting in our closets for our nation, if we ^ 
fighting truly for ourselves ; our soldiers should go < 
to open battle against the foes of freedom and t 
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iiitli tLe BHme recollections, with the same sense of self- 
devotion as that which wc would cultivate at home. 
Commonly they shame us : there is more simple sur- 
render, more casting away of thcmselveSj not for fame 
or glory, but simply because it is their calling, theii- plain 
duty, than we can pretend to in our most sacred private 
or public acts of devotion. We should try to learn from 
tliera this indifference to effect and to consequences; 
we should try to teach them what the true basis of it is, 
how it is laid deep in God's own claim that we should be 
like Him, — that we should be witnesses for Him, — that 
we should do His work. When once we understand 
that, self-sacrifice can never be an ambitious thing — 
a fine way to get the reputation of saints or the rewards 
of another world. It will he regarded as the true 
ground of all action; that on which all the blessed 
relations of life stand ; that upon which all the chari- 
ties and sympathies of life depend; that which is at 
the same time the only impulse to and security for the 
bard and rough work of the world — for the reluctant but 
necessary blows which arc inflicted upon the miscreants 
who abuse God given power to the service of the 
devil, and the injury of their fellows— for the wrongs 
which are endured by those who testify to the world 
that the works thereof are evil. Sacrifice is the common 
root and uniting bond and reasonable explanation of 
all those acts which seem in the eyes of men, often in 
the eyes of those who perform them, most hostile to 
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each other, but which God sees to be essentially alike, 
and which in due time justify themselves as proceeding 
from the same children of wisdom, though one maybe 
said to have a devil because he wears camels' hair, 
and a mightier than he be called a gluttonous man anil 
a ivine-bibbcrj because He eats and drinks with publicans 
and sinners. But Sacrifice cannot have this ennobling 
and mysterious power — it will be turned into self-glorvj 
and lose its own nature and acquire a devil nature— if it 
is not contemplated as all flowing from the nature of 
God ; if it is not referred to Him as its author as well as 
its end. Think of this as you kneel at the altar, which is 
more wonderful than any Jewish altar because it speaks 
of a finished Sacrifice. Think of it as you eat that 
feast which is like the Jewish Passover, because it is 
individual, because it is common, because it testifies of 
God as a Redeemer, because it testifies of Hioi as the 
avenger of all evil ; but which is higher than the Jewish 
Passover, because it is human and universal, because in 
it we partake of a Sacrifice which has been offered to 
gather together iu one the children of God that are 
scattered abroad, — offered that they might be able to 
offer themselves as children to do their Father's work 
and will. 
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LEVITIcns I. 1—6, and part of 9th yerae. 

d tht Lord eatUd unto Ifoiei, and tpaie unto him out of the toirr- 

IMCU of the caagngalioa, laying, ^at twiio lAe chUdrta of Itrad, 

!j( tuifD lAcM, If any mon of yoa Iring fm offering v-nto iht 

I SiOfd, ye dmll bring yitar offering of the cattle, even of (he herd, and 

I 4f lie fioi^ If hit tiering it a bvmt-sacri^ee of tke hird, fet Attn 

' n^br a maie mOtoat bleniih : he ihaU offer it of hi> oaa volttntary 

I ibUI at ths door of the tabemade of tke ctmgregatian iefore Hit 

I Zord. Andhe>hallpathiihimd'ii.p<mthehtadi^^bima-offeri%g; 

die tioIJ ht accepted for hiiii,toviate atonemeitt for him. And he 

I ■'AaUmi the bttUod! before Ike Lord: and t&e pri^i, Aaron' i mki, 

I I thU bring the blood, and ipriiikle the bleod rovnd about upon the 

ui< ie by tJie door of Iht tabernacle of the corgi-egalion. 

i Ayid the priest ihall bum all oa iha altar, to he a bvrTil-iaaifia, on 
^ i^giii»gnadebyjlrt,ofa,tu-eeteamwiintothelord.' 

1 must now consider the laraditea as an organized 

They have the Passover, which ia to remind 

a from generation to generation that they are one 

^le, one with their forefathers, one with their de- 

tndiuits, one because the Lord has redeemed them 

i of the house of bondage, one because He ia their 

; for ever and ever. They have commandments, 
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which tell them that they are not the subjects o 
capricious despot, hat of a righteous Ruler, who ^v 
have them know the lawa by which they are goverr 
They have an interpreter of these laws, and a setl 
elders or heads of tribes who work with him in decidi 
the causes which arise between man and mai 
have statutes, applicable to particular cases, — pui 
ments, awarded to specific crimes. Tliey have, laan 
a tabernacle, which goes with the people where tU 
go, — which announces to them the presence of ( 
with them, — which testifies that He is guiding tbem^ 
which is said to be a meeting place between them at 
Him, — in which a whole tribe is set apart to ministerJ 
in which a family of that tribe is consecrated to o|| 
sacrifices. "What I am to speak of, 'to-day, is the r 
tion between these sacrifices and the rest of the j 
as I have described it,- — the relation between them a 
the distinct Israelites who formed the congregatii 
I have taken the first verses of the book of Leviticus 
my guide in this inquiry. As far as the princ^ 
of the national sacrifices is concerned, they are, it ei 
to me, all that we want. But they are the introduetl 
to a book, to other parts of which I may have occ 
to refer for the illustration of their meaning, and J 
the purpose of showing how the sacrifices for the nati 
aa a body were connected with the sacrifices for | 
individual members. 
The first words of the passage show us how need! 



it is tliat we should understand the principle of the 
Jewish cominon wealth before we examine this insti- 
tution of it. According to the heathen notion of sacri- 
ficCj as we considered it last Sunday, the offerings must 
be always experiments to obtain some benefit, which 
the power to whom they are presented can bestow, 
or to remove some evil which it is likely to inflict. The 
ruJes respecting them may have been devised by those 
whom the people held m most reverence for their 
wisdom or their sanctity. They may acquire fresh 
authority from long transmission and observance. But 
they are always liable to change. New and more ex- 
traordinary occasions may demand higher gifts, more 
august propitiations. Traditions may become more 
complicated each new age, almost each new year. The 
child has experiences unknown to the father. In- 
fluences of the heavens upon the earth are detected 
which had not been before observed. Crimes multiply, 
and fears multiply with them. Who can tell that the 
sacrifice, which was available to remove the punishments 
which threatened one generation, or one man, may not 
itterly fail for another? 
(1.) But here the very same voice which proclaimed 
i Commandments on Sinai is said to announce the 
1 of the sacrifices, and how, and when, and by 
torn they are to be presented. The unseen King and 
wgiver is here, as everywhere, making known His 
Those sacrifices, which it was supposed were to 
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bend and determine His Wili, themselves procd 
from it. To vary them at the suggestion of any p 
or council of priests, under any impulse or inspirata 
of devotion, or gratitude, or fenr, or sense of evil, i 
depart from His decrees, to commit one of those trai 
gressiona which the sacrifices themselves are providi 
to meet. 

Consider how immense this difference is ; how t 
doctrine of Moses reverses all those conceptions, 
subverts all those motives, which are supposed by md 
to be at the basis of sacrilicea, which have actually h 
at work in a vast majority of those who have brouf 
them and enjoined them. But consider how exat 
tills doctrine accords with that which we found i 
involved in the patriarchal sacrifices, when there n 
no precept enjoining them; how the security of fi 
law carries out and expounds the principle to i 
we found men doing homage when there was no 1 
The difference between Abel's offering and Cain's, I 
tweeu Noah's and the offerings of the corrupt i 
violent men against whom he denonnced judgmenj 
between Abraham's and those of the cities of ' 
plaiDj — is precisely that which is m^ntained in 1 
more advanced stage of society, by the words whij 
were spoken to the children of Israel out of the tabt 
nacle of the congregation, 

(2.) That they are said to be spoken ifiere, is the n 
point to which I would draw your attention. The tab^ 
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nucle, as I have juat said, was the witness of God'a 
abiding presence with the people, the pledge that they 
were to trust Him, and that He sought intercourse with 
them. From thence proceeded those precepts which 
have reference to trespasses, transgressions, sins ; and 
to the methods which an Israelite, feeling that he had 
trespassed, transgressed, sinned, was to take for obtain- 
ing peace and reconciliation. A whole scheme of ser- 
vices, ordinaaees, institutes, is arranged and appointed 
under the most awful sanctions, 'by the Divine King — 
for what end? That He may re-establish an inter- 
courae between Him and His subjects which has been 
interrupted; that He may bring back those whose 
hearts tell them they have wandered. 

(3.) Again, it is not an insignificant point that the 
tabernacle is represented as the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. There, where God dwells, is the proper 
home of the whole people ; there they may feel that 
they are a whole people ; there they may know that 
they are one, because He who has called them into 
covenant with Him is One. The more the sense of this 
imity was realised, the more easy and intelligible would 
B the words which follow. 

t (4.) ' Say to the children of Israel, If any of you bring 

» offering unto the Lord.' It is not said, ' You shall 

ring this offering;' it is said, ' If you do, then so and 

> it must be brought.' The desire for such sacrifice 

resumed. Might it not safely be presumed ? Did 
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not tho conditioD and history of every people show t! 
it existed; that it could only he stifled when 
strongest and deepest convictions of humanity wa 
stifled ? Wherever there was in men no sense of tbau 
fulness, of obligation, of dependence, — wherever ma 
were entirely wrapped up in themselves, satisfied t 
themselves, — wherever they had no sense of the j 
being coonected with the present, and the future v 
both, — there was no movement towards sacrifice, 
effort to make sacrifice. Whoever cherished thai 
feelings amidst the strangest perversions and contrj 
dictions, felt sacrifice to be a necessary and cardinal c 
dition of their lives, though it might be turned to ^ 
destruction of the impulses which had prompted ] 
Everything in the position of the Jew was awakening ^ 
him the sense of gratitude, of obligation, of dependenol| 
He had been redeemed ; lie was bound to the righte 
Lord who had set him free ; he had no hope of life a 
freedom but from Him. Moreover, he was one of t 
children of Israel ; he had obligations to his fathers, i 
his children; he could not separate himself from 1 
country. He was apprised of relationships which l 
eould not shake off; of laws which must execute thei 
selves whether he obeyed them or not — which he v 
created to obey. In such a man the sense of transgi 
sion, of disobedience, is awakened more than in any oM 
else. His whole education serves to bring it forth )] 
him. Everything tells him what has been done f 
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liim, what goodness and mercy are compassing him 
round; everything witnesses to him that there is a 
want of sympathy with them in him ; everything tells 
him of an order that is fixed and that is blessed, and 
that there has been disorder in him. How certain was 
it that he would seek for some way of ridding himself 
of his burden, and that he would be ready to ask every 
person and thing to tell him what that way was. All 
:he nations aroupd would be saying to him, 'Our way 
of sliaking off these troublesome thoughts and recollec- 
tions, is to offer sacrifice. We go to the priest or wise 
man ; he tells us what God we have grieved, how we 
are to make amends to him. "VVc do what he bids us ; 
we take it for granted that he has told us the right 
thing ; we can then go comfortably to our business or 
our pleasure, and hope that all is right or will be right 
due time. Of course there are some offences which 
|uire a greater compensation than others. Rich men 
better off than the poor ; when they have committed 
ly huge crime, they can slaughter a whole herd by 
ly of satisfaction, or bring some still more precious 
We must do as well as we can. One animal will 
'haps be reckoned enough in our case, both because 
are not to be had, and because poverty may have 
some share in making us go wrong.' 
ii(5.) In many countries this would be the popular lan- 
goagc. It woiUd net be exactly so in Egypt ; there 
the animal worship would in some degree interfere with 
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the animal sacrifice. The ox might rather receive t 
offering, than be made the victim. The command i 
the Jew is not that he should offer any peculiar novj 
sacrifice. He is to take of the herd and the fiock, 1 
same kind of offering which Noah or Abraham v 
have presented; he is not to fear to take it, lest I 
should be extinguishing any divine life. The lesson 9 
a double one. The common things, the most ordinal) 
part of his possessions, are those which he is to bringfl 
that is one paii of his teaching : the anin 
subjects of man; he is to rule them and make \ 
of them for his own higher objects j that is another. 

(6.) He, howeverj is to understand that the servio^ 
he is engaged in, is a serious one. lie may easily 1 
tempted to regard it as a formality which he is to { 
through ; but which is to be despatched with as littf 
cost to himself, either of outward goods or of thongq 
as he can spend upon it. He must be reminded thl 
sacrifice upon these terms is a lie. The demand tW 
the victim from the herd shall be a male without blami^ 
is a silent admonition to him of this truth ; if it le» 
him to reflect and. question himself why such a- ] 
should be laid down for him, one part of the object I 
accomplished; the ceremony is no longer i 
ceremony ; the spirit of a man is occupied with it ; 1 
offering of the animal, he begins to perceive, is not t 
chief [jart of the sacrifice, 

(7.) And to assist this conviction there come 



clause which sounda so strange in an accurate and 
formal edict, that he shall offer it of his awn voluntary 
wUl at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
before the Lord. ' After all, then, it is matter of choice 
• whether he will perform or neglect this aerrice ?' 
Certainly : if there is no senae in him of evil done, or 
evil to be removed; if he has committed no trespass; 
if he has incurred no defllemeut; if he has no need 
of reconciliation ; — he is not under any compulsion 
to approach the tabernacle. If he is a true Israelite, 
— if he has taken any measure of that which is 
implied in this name, — if he knows what it is to be 
a devoted, dedicated being to God, what it is to he 
one of a congregation, he is certain to feel that he has 
departed again and again from his right condition. 
But, as it is needful to assert that all sacrifice pro- 
ceeds from the will of God, it is equally needful to 
affirm that the sacrifice is accomplished only by the 
consent of the wiU of man; that without that consent 
it is absolutely without meaning. 

(8.) Although, however, there is this vindication of 
choice in the act of bringing the gift, there is no choice 
whatever aa to the place at which it is to be presented. 
The words are strict and imperative : ' He shall offer it 
' at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.' ' It 
' is a private calamity he wishes to avert; why not offer 
' private sacrifice ? It is a sin of hia own he wishes to 
' bo free &om ; why come forth to make this public 
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'acknowledgment of it?' Such questione, according 
to the heathen views of sacrifice, were unanswerable; 
the whole faith of the Jew perished if he listened 
to them. Out of those notions of private sacrifice, 
grew everything which was superstitious, idolatrous, 
destructive of a common we altli. It was not the bond 
to a common Lord that had been broken ; it was an 
offence that had been committed against some special 
power, — some avenging deity, of earth or air. It was 
not the bond to the fellow-citizen that had been 
broken; the individual could set himself right, without 
any reference to father, wife, children, neighbomra. 
An altogether confused notion of the nature of evil, 
a disbelief in the privileges which belonged to the 
Israelites a.a a body, a denial that they were a people J 
called and redeemed by the one living God, a growing! 
doubt, therefore, whether there was such a Being— 
these were the cousequcnces of taking the ox or thel 
sheep to some other place than that in which the Lctfit^ 
God had put His Name. 

(9.) The victim was taken to the door of the place 
at which all Israelites had an equal right to appeal 
but the man who brought it laid his own hand upon 6 
head of it. He signified that the act was his; thati 
expressed thoughts in his mind which no one else coul 
know of. The crime he bad done, or the disease thsfij 
was preying upon him, or the bitteruess of spirit whielO 
he could not tell to another, might all be declared to I 
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the SearcLer of Hearts : if he could not utter them 
the act uttered tiiem. He comes iu his iguorance, 
beheving there is One wlio knows Lim, and lias bidden 
him come. That which is passing in him cannot be 
weighed or measured. He cannot reduce it under the 
head of bodily grief, or mental grief, or stings of 
conscience ; he cannot sar how much of pleasure and 
joy are mixed with the suffering, or whether it is good 
or bad, animal or spiritual. What did he understand 
of these refinements ? "What could they have profited 
him if he had understood them ? He sought to have 
that explained to him which was utteily confused ; to 
have himself set right. There was war in him ; he 
needed peace. Some one was displeased with him ; he 
Bred to be reconciled. 
■ (10,] And the words are as precise and strong as they 
' II shall be accepted for him to make atone- 
mtfor him.' The reconciliation which he seeks he 
1 find. God will meet him there. God, who knows 
what he is suffering, — what he has done, — 
) has appointed the conditions of his existence, — 
J exactly how he has used them or abused 
whom the past and present of hia life are 
I open — who lias been making him aware of that in 
llich he has been wrong, — of that in which he is weak 
i is likely to be wrong, — the God from whom he is 
icious of estrangement, mth whom he is sure that 
( ought to be at one, — He takes away that which 
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separates thein. He accepts this sign of his sabmissioD, 
He restores liim to hia rights in the divine society. 

(11.) And now iirst it is that we hear of thepriesls, 
Aaron's sons. They have not suggested what the offer- 
ing shall be, or wliat is likely to be the best way of 
making it acceptable. All this is taken out of their 
hands ; they are not even the persons through whom 
the communication of the divine will is made to the 
Israelites ; they are the servants of a law, aa much as 
the meanest of the people, — a law which they are to 
execute, which they must not, at their peril, depart 
from, to carry out any sublime notions of theirs, to meet 
any notions which may arise in the mind of any 
offender. Tlie gift, the place, the atonement, are all 
spoken of before there is any allusion to them. But 
when they are introduced, we perceive at once that 
their office is a most important one ; that the idea of 
the commonwealth and of the sacrifice would be imper- 
fect, nay, self-contradictory, without them. If there 
was a congregation — if the individual Israelites were 
not to have their separate sacrifices and their separate 
gods — then there must be a representative of this unity ; 
there must be one who acted as if they were a body. 
If the congregation derived its unity from its relation 
to the invisible Lord who had called out the family and 
the nation to be His witnesses to the world, then the 
man who expressed its unity must express its relation 
to this Lord. There could not be a fear of his evel 
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glorifying himself on either of these positions, while he 
remembered the other, and while he remembered that 
they were inseparable. The abstracted Brahmiiij stand- 
ing aloof from the people, may believe that he is absorbed 
into his God — that he becomes identical with him. 
The minister of the congregation, the priest who was 
bound by his calling to feel himself one with them in 
all their sins and infirmities, had a perpetual witness in 
himself that he was no God, and that he could not 
approach to God whilst he supposed himself in any 
degree divided from God's people. On the other hand, 
the priest may sink into one of the congregation, using 
any higher lore he has received only to gratify their 
tastes and fancies, or to gratify his own avarice and 
^Btobition at their expense ^ the vilest pander to all their 
^PppBt violent passions; interested in keeping them base 
^Tnd ignorant, lest they should see into liia hypocrisy 
aud loathe him as he deserves to be loathed. But so 
long as he remembers that 'holiness to the Lord' is 
inscribed on his forehead— that he is consecrated as a 
witness to the people of the actual relation which exists 
between them and the God of truth and righteousness 
— and of His will to put away their falsehood and evil, 
tliat they may be like Him — this horrible fall becomes 
sible as the other. So that, while the history 
8 us in plain terms that the Jewish priests were often 
i better than heathen priests, and when not better 
e Tery much worse, it testifies as clearly that their 
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arrogance, and craft, and sottishnesa came from tv disN 
lief and forgetfulnesa of their divine and human calliq 
— not from exaggerating its worth and sacredness. 

(12.) And I believe there were lessons tauglit t 
priests in this very passage, as well as in other passa| 
of this book, which would recur to them again i 
again, and smite their consciences, while they went d 
in an evil course, till their consciences became actual 
seared, and they and the nation they represented £ 
together. One of these lessons lay in their hereditai 
succession. The limitation of this office to a fam 
signified tliat the priests were not chosen for ■ 
individual gifts or virtues, though these would 
bestowed upon them freely if they remembered tiu 
calling. They took nothing by mere descent from tin 
ancestors; they declared to each new age that the sai 
God who had spoken to their fathers and ruled the( 
and held intercourse with them, and blotted out t 
sina, was speaking to lliejn, ruling them, holding inte 
course with them, blotting out their sins. And lest a 
family conceit should spring up, as of course it wou] 
out of a vocation which, rightly apprehended, was so 
versive of it, they were reminded contiunally hy i 
ruptions in the succession, hy the atrocities of priej 
and the tremendous judgments which followed, ! 
the instrument might be dashed in pieces, that the tn 
for which he existed to testify might be established, i 

(13.) The apeciid office of the priest, as it is ; 
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in this passage, was also, I think, very significant to 
liim of the end for which he was appointed. He was 

to bring the blood, and to sprinkle the blood round about 
the altar that is by the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation. The blood, the Israelites had been told 
already, was the life, which they were not to eat, but to 
pour out like water. It had been said that whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed, 
because in the image of God was man made, and because 
of every man's brother would he require the life of man. 
This blood, this life, was evidently the most sacred part 
of the service; it is referred to in every part of the 
institution of sacrifice ; it is connected with purifica- 
tion. Yet it was not mixed with' the rest of the offer- 
B poured out about the altar, while the mere 
mal, the dead thing, was offered as a whole burnt 
rifice. I apprehend that there were lessons here never 
9 be forgotten, concerning death and life ; concerning 
[Spreciousness and dignity of life ; concerning the dedi- 
ion of that to God ; concerning the special duty of the 
est to be a witness that the living sacrifice is that 
ich God seeks for, that it is this which interprets the 
lystery of death, that it is this which purifies, that it 
lithiawhich unites. The hint was given; the priest was 
^tliink over it, to dwell upon it, to consider what prin- 
plea, yet to he brought out and realized, were latent 
When he tried to do the work which was 
given him to do — when lie entered with most simplicity 
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into all that was weakest, and all that was saddest in 
those for whom he ministered — when he sought the 
interpretation of one imd the other from God Him- 
self, these lessons became clear to him. Then he was 
taught to pour out his own life bloodj and not only that 
of the beastsj before the altar; then he was taught that 
there must he a higher and nohler blood than that, 
poured out for the whole congregation and for the 
human race, to purify it of its selfish corruptions, to 
unite it with God. 

Even in the perplexities of the Levitical law, such a 
priest may have found subjects for reflection and medi- 
tation, which may have been, in the end, more profitable 
and instmctive to him than rules which he could at 
once have understood. It has seemed to many, that the 
division of offerings into trespass -offerings, sin-offerings, 
thank-offerings, peace-offerings, is what logicians call 
a cross division ; for must not the trespass-offering be' J 
also a sin-offering, a peace-offering, or a thank-offeritigll 
The classification, though it may offend the intellet 
justifies itself to the heart. The desire t 
thankfulness may be mised inseparably with the dea 
to confess an outward trespass, or a secret sin. 
one of these desires is always predominant over 1 
other, and this predominance determines what a nmafl 
likely to seek for in a sacrifice if he is left to hia ( 
fiuicies. The divine Legislator meets Him with tJicI 
distinct names; they are what he needs; a more for 
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nnd seemingly accurate classification would defeat its 
own objects. The priest who took these hints as Jiis 
guides and landmarks, would arrive at a deeper know- 
ledge of himself and of his fellow-men. He would be 
preserved from the great temptation into wliich priests 
in all ages have fallen, of inventing a multitude of mles 
for cases of conscience, which produce the evil they 
profess to guard against, wliich corrupt and enslave the 
conscience they pretend to purify and relieve. 

The mixture of services for what, in the dialect of 
divines, are called ceremonial impurities, that is to say, 
sach as have no inherent moral evil in them, with actual 
trespasses, has been another complaint against these 
Levitical precepts. Here, too, I think, we are forgetting 
facts in our eagerness to make distinctions, and thus 
lose the real and radical distinctions which we should 
discern if we were less impatient. Bodily diseases do 
affect the mind in a thousand ways— affect it with fears 
of the future, with remembrances of the past, with a 
sense of wrong. They look like punishments ; it is very 
little help merely to tell any one who is suffering from 
them, that they are disguised mercies. If you are 
to make him feel that truth, you must show him that 
the Lord of all cares for all the evils that afflict him ; 
for every kind of torment to which he is actually sub- 
ject, whatever name psychologists or physiologists may 
please to bestow upon it. You must not leave him to 
find out, by subtle self-questioning, whether there is 
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moral evil in what he has done or thought, or hov 
much ; if yoa do, he will involve himself in endless 
entanglements, from which no maxima or formulas will 
set him free. Treat him as such a being as he is; 
show that all his experience has been foreseen, and that 
it is not a solitary one ; let him come and cast himself 
before the Lord, and seek the atonement lie has pro- 
mised; so you give him real help, so yon make him a 
wiser as well as a more simple and true man. That this 
is done ; that the difficulties which belong to human 
beings, and which would lead them to seek all evil helps, 
are turned to the account of good ; that the rules come 
in where they are wanted, and do not attempt what 
they cannot perform ; that they suggest what they are 
unable to teach, and so leave the minds of those who 
are disciplined by them to expand under higher and 
freer influences; this is, I conceive, the test of that 
legislation which is at ouce human and divine. 

The great annual atonement, which is appointed in 
the sixteenth chapter of this book, carries ua a step 
beyond those daily sacrifices, of which the opening pas- 
sages speak, though the two parts of the scheme are 
strikingly in harmony. The general like the individual 
offerings is grounded wholly upon the will of God ; like 
them, it assumes the nation to be already a holy and 
sacrificed nation, in spite of the sins of its particular 
members, and of its own public sins ; like them, it starts 
from the aasumption that God is seeking to reconcile 
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those who have wandered, to Himself; like them, it as- 
sumes the will of the creature to be the great subject 
of the reconciliation ; like them, it treats the priest as 
at once representing the holiness of the nation, and as 
sharing its sins. But with the dead animal is connected 
a living one, which goes away into the wilderness bearing 
the sins of the land. The bullock that was slain, the 
scapegoat that disappeared, suggested to the Israelite 
these two thoughts. God can entirely take away the 
evil of a people and of a man. If He takes it away, 
the Mediator, the sin-bearer, must in some unspeakable 
manner unite Death and Life. 
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SERMON VI. 

DATID'S SACBIPICE.' 

(tlncoln'ilnn, IdSandBj anciEuHiiAprilSO, ISSt.) 



PsiLSt U. IB, IT. 

' Far tlwtt deiirat not laerifice; eke aimld I giie il : tlioa ddinJtted 
in bvs'Tit-offeriiig. The lacrijicea of God art a trofen spirit : i 
and a etnlrite heart, God, thtv, leUt »ot demise.' 

When I spoke to you last on the subject of Sacri. 
I was considering the provisions of the Levitical I 
I endeavoured to show you how strikingly those ] 
visions, formal and precise as they were, illustrated i 
principle of Sacrifice, as wc bad seen it unfolding il 
in the ofierings of Abel, of Noah, of Abraham, 
national precept carried on the education of the t 
when he was come into new circumstance s, but it ( 
not alter or modify any of the lessons which he 1 
learnt among the tents of the Patriarchs. It proteet 
those lessons from perils by which they were threatei 
it connected them with the esperience which the ] 
raelites had passed through in Egypt; it prepared the ii 
for fresh experiences through which they would pass I 
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Palestine. The more closely we examined the terms of 

the command which appointed what sacrifices should he 
offered, — how, and where, and hy whom, — construing 
those terms strictly as laws should be construed, the 
mure we perceived how they were directed against the 
Heathen notions of sacrifice, which spring up so natu- 
rally in the heart of man— which foster its pride, and 
which bring it into slavery — and which had already 
worked so mightily and fearfully in the world: the more 
we saw how these provisions asserted the divine doctrine 
that Sacrifice must proceed from the Will of God, and 
is perfected when the will of man is subdued to it. 

But clearly as I think these positions are established 
by the plain words of Scripture — still more by all the 
contest of its history, by the errors of the chosen people, 
and by the effects which ensued when they fell into the 
habits of the people round about them— I do not wonder 
tliat readers have felt something like a shock when they 
have passed directly from the Law to the Psalms; when 
T find Kings and Seers apparently disparaging those 
js, which were so precious a part of the divine 
momy. Our attention has been lately called to 
Bsages of this kind — passages which have a startling 
id, and which certain critics aflirm must have been 
I by men who, secretly or openly, had revolted 
1 the national faith. The fiftieth and the fifty-first 
ins were chosen for our use last Wednesday mormng.' 
1 On the Da; of general SomiliaUot). 
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In the first, we find such sentences aa these—'/ ■ 
take no bullock out of thy house, nor he goat out of i 
folds. For every beast of the forest is mine, and i 
cattle upon a tkounand hills. I know all the fowls ofm 
mountains : and the wild beasts of the field are mine, 
I were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the worldU 
mine and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the fleshi 
bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto ( 
thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the moat ffi^ 
and call upon me in the day of trouble .- / will deli4 
thee, and thou shall glorify me.' In such languaj 
there is sometLiDg like scorn of the notion 
animal offerings — the very offerings which the law li 
prescribed and which the priest continuiillj presented- 
could he of any worth in God's sight. The arguma 
is stated in the broadest manner, in a way which ma 
have given offence, one would have thought, even'l 
sincere and devont suppliants. And the conclusion, th| 
the offering of thanksgiving, and the calling upon C 
in trouble, is that which He really demands, must hafl 
been urged by a number of Sadducees in the latter ddm 
if there were none in the earlier, as a justification of J 
that they taught respecting the easiness of the divi 
requirements and their purely moral character, 
fifty-first Psalm is altogether different. T/iere is nothujj 
which can be taken foi' contempt of any vulgar doctrin^ 
or practices. The King who speaks is not raised tolj 
higher point of view than his subjects — he is beneat 



tbem all. But in the depth of abasement, he seems to 
arrive at the same discovery to which the other teacher 
was led by a different route. ' 77iom desirest not sacrt- 
fice; else vjould I give it : thou deltghtest not in burnt- 
offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.' These words, though none were ever spoken 
in the world that could be so little intended to perplex 
any worshipping Israelite, nevertheless must have 
strangely clashed with some of his most cherished and 
familiar thoughts. Thou delightesl not in bumt-offer~ 
ings ! — Why then, was it said, that the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour when Noah brought forth the clean beasts 
after the flood? Why were all the offerings at the door 
of the tabernacle accompanied with incense which inti- 
mated that they were grateful to Him who dwelt there? 
\Miy were they called peace-offerings, and offerings of 
atonement? And supposing that, in some sense, the heart 
was a better offering than the bullock or goat, must it 
not, according to all symbols and analogies, be a whole 
heart in order to be accepted ? Were not Israelites 
forbidden to offer anything maimed or broken to the 
Lord? Were they not to bring unblemished males of 
the first year ? Was it not running counter to all these 
axioms, and to that which was impbed in them, to speak 
of the heart, bruised, worn, torn in pieces, as the very 
gift which God desired? I do not see how any Pharisee 
could have answered these questions. He would have 
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tried to answer them, by saying that the Law was divi 
and that the PsalmB were divine, and that it was a 
his business to reconcile them, but to believe both, 
practical effect of which resolution, I think, must ha 
been that he would believe neither, and would act d 
cording to neither, but would believe his own notion^ 
sacrifice, and would ground upon it doctrines and pni 
tices which Moses and David would have hated eqm 
But a simple, childhke man — one of those w 
evangelists describe as waitiug for the kingdom of hean 
— beginning with a strong sense of the apparent div« 
sity between the teachers whom he reverenced, 
gradually have discovered — by suffering as the psalm 
suffered — how truly they were the interpreters of ti 
Law, how little it could be understood escept by thd 
whom God Himself trained in the school in which | 
had trained them. Christian men living since 1 
Gospel of the kingdom, for which these men waited, 1 
been proclaimed, have been brought to the same contJ 
sion by the same process. And we, my brethren, i 
find out, as they did, what the words of these psB 
signify, how they illustrate all that we have ascertain 
about sacrifice hitherto, how needful they are to esplaj 
the nature of our sacrifices, how they bear upon thi 
perfect sacrifice, the inestimable benefits of which hafil 
been set forth in the Collect for to-day. 

I. The fiftieth Psalm exhibits the chosen race a 
moned to answer for itself before its divine King. Goc 
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callmg to the heavens from above, and to the earth, that 
He may judge His people. This people is marked out iu 
the nest verse, as taints who have made a cwenant icith 
Me with sacrifice. It is assumed, therefore, that the 
nation is holy, and that God has claimed it as holy by 
taking it into covenant with Himself. The covenant 
cannot be separated from sacrifice. 1 have shown you 
how this principle was embodied in the institution of 
the Passover ; how the ordinance which estabbahed that 
sacrifice — how every part of the service itself — testified 
that IsraeUtes were a dedicated, devoted, sacrificed 
nation. The first-boru were consecrated as representa- 
tives of the whole people. They were redeemed from 
death, but not redeemed from this condition. The 
animal was a dead ofl'ering; they were !i\ing offerings. 
The great trial or judgment, then, which the Lord of 
the land is making of His subjects, has this issue ; Have 
they acted as if this were their state ; as if they were 
dedicated, sacrificed creatures ? He is God, even their 
own God. Have they understood tins to be the case? 
have they believed that He was their God, and that they 
! His saints, — His sanctified, redeemed creatures? 

t them not put the cause upon a different issue from 
; let, them not suppose that God is reproving them 
f Iheir sacrifices or their burnt-offerings, because they 
ire not always before Him. He does not want these; 
e cattle on a thousand hills are His. He wants their 

Enowledgment of Him, He wants their trust. Sut 
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what had they to do who declared His statutes and 
boasted of His covenant, yet remained wicked ? Did 
not they know that His purpose in taking them into 
covenant with Him was to reform them ; to separate 
them from their evil ; to deliver them from the adulte- 
rous, deceitful, slanderous tendencies of their nature? 
Did they suppose that God wanted to be fed with their 
beasts? Did theynot know that /Aey needed to be made 
right men by Him ? Oh, miserable delusion ! they 
fancied Him altogether such an one as themselves ! — 
one who could be bribed as they were bribed ! They 
had not yet learned, after all His teaching and discipline, 
that their duty and their blcssiug was to submit to 
Him, that He might make them like Himself. 

Here was, indeed, a wonderful exposition of that 
falsehood which was leading the Israelite astray in all 
the periods of liia history ; the falsehood which turned 
him into an idolater in one generation, into an inso- 
lent denouncer of idolaters in another. He did not 
look upon God as his God, as his Deliverer, as his Judge, 
as his Reformer ; he did not yield himself to Him as His 
subject, as His redeemed creature, to be purifiedj to he 
renewed. He had never understood what it was to be 
sacrificed liimself. But he could, if need were, produce 
a hecatomb of oxen to be sacrificed ; he supposed God'^rJ 
toleration of his sins was to be purchased, and that thial 
was the purchase- money. The mockery of such i:W 
notion by the psalmists is terrible, but not dispropor^J 
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tiouate to the monstrouauesB of tte evil which it was 
condeniniiig. It is that mockery which comes out of the 
burning heart of a man who knowa God to be righteous 
and true ; and who sees that men are making a god 
like themselves, and are strengthening themselves in 
their lies and their crimes by regarding him as the 
patron of them. But the mockery is only a translation 
into words of that which is embodied in the whole law 
and ritual of Israel. The Psalmist draws out the 
inmost sense of the book of Leviticus, when he says, 
that ' if God were hungry. He would not tell them.' In 
all the institutes which that book contains, God is 
commandiug a people, with whom He has already made 
a covenant, what they shall do in order to testify that 
they are in that covenant, and that they have broken it. 
They are righteous, for He has chosen them and united 
them to Himself; they have distrusted Him; they have 
forgotten that they are a righteous people; they have 
chosen ways of their own, Uy their offerings of beasts, 
they acknowledge that it is so; they take up their place 
as Israelites; He accepts them. What pride and false- 
hood to suppose that an aet, whieb was the confession 
of sin, had some meritorious power I "What blasphemy 
to thiuk that the instrument by which God chose to esta- 
bhsh peace between Himself and those who had revolted 
from Him, was a successful contrivance of theirs to 
conciliate Him and induce Him to overlook their revolt! 
II. No one could have taught his countrymen these 
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lessons who had not learnt that he needed to be judged 
and reformed, that he could not judge and reform 
himself; that the Searcher of hearts, the King of his 
land, was doing that work for him; that in doing it He 
was fulfilling the covenant which He had made with 
the Israelites ; that to submit freely and frankly to that 
process was the man's part of the covenant, was the sacri- 
fice which God ahove all others demanded of him. And 
this is the link between the fiftieth and the fifty-first 
Psalms, which in outward characteristics are so dissimilar, 
and yet in which we found a striking correspondence 
on the subject of sacrifice. The circumstances which 
suggested this last Psalm do not affect its nature, but 
I shall assume the old tradition, which few have ever 
disbelieved, that it is the confession of David's sin against 
Bathaheba and Uriah. We may believe that the King did 
not say, Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it, 
without having made the experiment. It was a most 
natural thing for him to betake himself to the Taber- 
nacle which he had frequented before; to make hia 
gifts there more costly than in former days; tope>:-. 
suadc himself that if other men's transgressic 
forgiven, his, who had fought so many battles for the I 
Lord, and sung so many songs to Him, would certainly j 
be overlooked. Why did not the result answer to his i 
expectation ? Why, after the priest had duly preseutedi. 1 
the whole burnt-offering — had praised him, perhapa^J 
because hia devotion and bounty were greater thai 
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ever — did te return to his house, with tia countenance 
fallen, with the same weight on his heart as before, with 
his moisture still like the drought in shimmer? That 
singing men and singing women should not avail to 
give liiTTi ease, he might have expected. But the sin- 
offering, the trespass-offering, the peace-offering — could 
not they do it? "What did the Law mean — what did 
the whole service of the Tabernacle, the ordinance of 
the Passover — mean, if this were the case? This at 
least was clear : he was not at peace. His conscience 
told him so ; his cndeavoui's to persuade himself that 
the voice which spoke to him. there was not the voice of 
God utterly failed. God evidently did not delight in 
David's bumt-offering more than He delighted in 
Cain's, 

But the next step was a much longer and harder one. 
A man who has begun to negoeiate and traffic with 
his Maker will not quickly give up the hope that he 
shall find something to sacrifice sooner or later which 
_ He will be content to receive. To part with this hope, 
Jito sink humbly on the knees ; to say, Against thee I have 
; I have done this evil in Thy sight — how is this 
Hsible; — what brings a man to this? And what kind 
F offering is this ? David knew at last what it was. 
i was the sacrifice of God. He had not brought him- 
lielf into that posture: God had brought him into it. 
He had corrected him and broken him. He had pre- 
pared the sacrifice. He had shown him that this was 
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what he waated. This great saint, and singer, and li 
of Israel, must positively understand tliat hehasnotlia 
whatever to do, but to say, ' I am what thou knowi 
' I am. Thou hast found me out. Thou art right, 8 
' I am wrong. I give up the struggle.' Tliat v 
ultimate result. Now he believed that God w!u| 
Righteous Being who hated sin, not one who overloola 
it in king or peasant, that He was willing to take i 
away from king and peasant, to give each of them i 
right heart. That now became his one desire. JVbf |j 
be a deceiver, not to keep his secret; but to be i 
and true man ; to have his inmost spirit laid bai 
that every clieat might be purged out of it. 

Here was the explanation of the strange fact i 
a broken heart was better than a whole one ; that % 
maimed offering might be presented by the Israelifl 
who was to bring only of the firstlings of his floe 
The sacrifice was a more complete, a more entire osl 
than he had ever yet presented. He had nev 
in his days of early shepherd faith, even wheu be threi 
himself away in battle, so absolutely and unreserved] 
given up himself. The discovery that he had nothii^ 
to present, that he was poor and worthless, was t 
discovery that he belonged wholly to God, that he n 
His, and that his sin had consisted in withdraw: 
from his allegiance, in choosing another condition tlu 
his true and actual one. 

So subtle are the inventions of human pride th( 
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even these words of David — these words of simple 
rcQunciatioti — have furnjahed food for it. ' We are to 

* bring,' says the casuistj ' humble and contrite hearts. 
' And, therefore, it must be ascertaiucd what contrition 
' is, and how much of contrition is needful to constitute 

* a true repentance, an acceptable sacrifice.' In what 
delicate scales have men's tears and sorrows been 
weighed out by divines, to know whether they answered 
to this standard; how the hearts and consciences of 
suffering and penitent men have been, not tormented 
merely — that is nothing — but made utterly insincere 
and false, by their efforts to apply the rules and test 
their own condition I And vain it is to point out, in 
mere words, that as long as a man fancies that he haa 
contrition, or any other present, to bring to God, in 
order to make himself acceptable, so long he is not really 
humbling himselfj he is not confessing that be is a 
sinner; he is not giving up himself. Vain it is, I say, 
to point this out in words, for these words may be 
abused as much as any other. But God makes this 
known to a man in fact ; His discipline brings us 
to understand it inwardly; that discipline cuts through 
tlie webs which we weave for ourselves, and breaks 
the spirit actually, not according to the maxima in 
books. 

And it ia by breaking the man'a spirit that He 
restores it to its true freedom and greatness. The 
child away from its home, seeking paths of its own. 
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joining itself to any citizen of the country in wMcli 
it is wanderingj feeding upon Lusks, at last hungerJDg 
and wishing for the bread of hired servants, eornes to 
recollect that it has a father, that it is one of a family. 
It asks for its home ; it finds that the Father has been 
seeking for it ; — in knowing what He is, it begins to 
know itself. This is the history of King David ; and 
his history is written that each man may read his own 
in it. The Book of Psalms is the most wonderful book 
in the world, because it is the most universal ; because 
in it saints and seers and prophets and kings prove 
their title to their great names, by finding that they 
have a greater name still, — that they are men; that tliey 
are partakers in all the poverty, emptiness and sinfiil- 
ness of their fellow -creatures ; that there is nothing in 
themselves to boast of, or claim as their own ; that all 
which they have is His, who would have all to know 
Him and to be partakers of His holiness. And there- 
fore this fifty-first Psalm is, as it seems to me, the 
real explanation of all the Psalms, and of the continual 
references which they contain to another and higher 
King than David. It was, and is most natural, that the 
Jews reading of such a King, and honestly persuaded 
that he must be what the name King imports, should 
have rejected the notion of a broken-hearted man— 
a man of sorrows — as not at all answering to the idea 
of such a ruler and conqueror. Till they are brougttj 
as low as David himself was brought when he poure 




out this confession, tliey will not, from all the argu- 
ments and evidences in the world, find how that riddle 
is solved ; they will not know why only such an one 
could be the King, because only such an one coidd he 
the aacrifice. And we too, brethren, we who are wont, 
perhaps, to think of Him more as a aacrifice than as 
a king, may have need of the same deep humihation 
before we can know what His Sacrifice is, or who could 
truly ofier it. Wc may build up for ourselves a, notion 
of some one who has come to ofi^er a great and gorgeous 
present to the Lord of all, which has changed His 
mind towards Hia creatures ; we may unawares thrust 
into our Christian faith those heathen notioua of sacri- 
fice against which God's witnesses before the flood, — 
1 the world rose out of it, — on the hill Moriah, — 
nidat the idolaters of Egypt, — in the Wilderness, — 
; royal city, lifted up their voices. But if we are 
;ht, as one of the psalmists says tliat he was, as all 
illy were, to a horrible pit where no ground is, we 
I find that there is one Eock, and only one, on 
e can place our feet — the rock on which pro- 
s and apostles alike stood — the Name of Him who 
, Lo, I come, in the volume of the Book it is vjritten 
«e — not to alter Thy purpose, but — to do thy will. 
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1 St. PKiEB.i. 18—20. 
' Forasmuch la ye itiout tiat ye aere not redeemed viiih comtpiible iH 
(u tilTer and ffold, from your vain converiaiion reeeivtd i>/ fr 
from yaia- falhers; iul with ike pvteiom blood of CkritI, i 
lanti KithoHt blemiiK and viilJioal ipol .- wAo verily »< 
before the foandatian iif the viorld, hvi uoi manifest in Aetef^ 
tmeiforyon.' 

It is not my intention to dwell at present upon tlie fl 
of these verses, though I should be very sorry if j 
did not remember how closely it is conneeted vpith I 
two last. How the death of Christ is the redempS 
of men, in the strictest and fullest sense of that woi 
hope to consider in a future discourse. It is of Hid 
fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, fl 
I desire, in all fear and reverence, to speak novrj 
believe the subject rises naturally and necessarily offl 
that on which I addressed you last Sunday, 

The scriptures of the Old Testament have led us, I 
by step, into a deeper apprehension of sacrifice. 
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'iiimiliation of David, wliich showed him that he had 
nothing of his own to oifer; that he must come erapty- 
lianded, broken -lie art ed, to receive of God that which 
Tie alone could give, a right and true spirit — this humi- 
liation, white it seemed to undermine the legal doctrine 
of sacrifice, actually vindicated it, and placed it on its 
proper ground. The corrupt and heathenish notion of 
sacrifice, against which the law had been protesting, was 
uprooted by the principle to which David gave utterance 
in the fifty-first Paalm. Sacrifice was brought out in 
its fullest and most radical sense, as the giving up, not 
of something belonging to the man, hut of the man 
himself. Till he made that oblation, he was in a wvoug 
state. When it was made, he was in a restored state, 
— in the state in which God had intended him to be, a 
dependent creature, a trusting creature, capable of 
receiving his Maker's image. 

Although this experience was so personal in the case 
of David, although it must be personal in the case of 
r one who goes through it, I maintained that it 
I, for that very reason, human experience. David is 
t that he is not better than other men; he is 
katight that Ilia very sin has consisted in separating 
mself from other men, in claiming for himself tlie 
e of doing them an injury; he is taught that he 
ist be on a level with them all before he can be what 
ought to be himself. This is one of the paradoses 
',, one which we must be all made in some way to 
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understand. No man has attained the true elevati 
of humanity till he feels that he is not above a] 
human creature; no one can be really an iudividi 
till be has confessed that he is only one of a kis 
But with this two-edged paradox, another still harder 
take in was involved. If there could be one who nev 
did lift up himself above his brethren, who nev 
claimed to be anything but the member of a kind, mi 
he not be the perfectly righteous man, and yet must ! 
not be in sympathy and fellowship with all sinful men 
DO other ever was ? JIust he not have a feeling ai 
experience of their sins which they have not themselves 
Is it not involved in the very idea of such a being th 
he sacrifices himself? 

David could not stop here ; he had learnt that t 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; he had learnt th 
Giod docs not only accept this sacrifice, but prepares i 
The law had taught him, his shame and humiliation hi 
taught him, that God is the Author of every true sad 
fice ; that it originates in His will, and therefore fulfi] 
His will. Could it be otherwise in this, the higbi 
case of all? If there ever were such a righteous mi 
if he ever did ofl^cr himself as a sacrifice, must not tl 
sacrifice, in the strictest and most eminent sense, 
the sacrifice of God ? Must He not, in some wonderfi 
way, prepare it, originate it, offer it? 

AVe sound a great depth here ; but it is a depth 
which men were led not by speculation, but by miser 
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and anguish, hy tlie sense of sia which was in them- 
selves, by the senae of a death which they shared with 
all their race. It was not in the schools, from any 
illuminated or initiated teachers, it was in their closets 
when they had to confess that all their illuminations 
and high conceits had failed, when they felt as if they 
liad no standing-ground at all, when they were on the 
brink of despair, that these truths appeared to them 
as solid and eternal resting-places for themselves 
and for all. I say for all, because this was the very 
discovery that gave them comfort, and the only one 
which could. They were not only taught—' If there is 
' sueh a righteous man, lke?t he must and will offer such 
' a aaci-ifice as this, and that sacrifice must be a sacrifice 
'of God,' But their hearts said also, God leading 
them to the conclusion, ' Such an One there is, and such 
* &a One will be manifested. His existence is implied in 
e are thinking, feeling, doing. Some day he will 
ike it clear by a transcendent aet, an act pregnant 
I the mightiest consequences to ike world, that 
Be is.' 

[ 'Here, then, is the point at which the Old Testament 
iching meets and falls into that of the New. The 
fturch has always recognised it. The fortieth Psalm 
iquoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews as anticipating 
despounding the New Testament idea of sacrifice; it 
1 been incorporated into onr Good Friday serrice for 
i reason. Although, therefore, I might trace the 
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unfolding of the doctrine of sacrifice through the prd 
phets, and show how diligently they were employed ^ 
protesting against the heathen abuse of the idea, 
warning their countrymen against the appearances t 
that abuse amongst themselves, in pointing out the onl 
counteraction of it ; yet, as I have travelled over 
ground before in sermons addressed to you, I 
assume that the hints which we have derived from i 
many parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, fairly set fori! 
the principle as it is revealed in them, and shall go t 
at once to consider how far the lessons of the apost 
are in accordance with it. 

No one can doubt that this passage of St. Peter isa 
capital and classical one upon the subject. It is con 
tinually referred to as a leading authority ; the wordj 
'Lamb without blemish and spot' point at once to thj 
Passover, and to the memorable sentence of John ) 
Baptist when he saw Jesus walk and spoke of Him % 
his two disciples. Even if the expression, 'preei 
blood,' was not introduced into the passage, the i 
ciation with the Passover would at once prove that 8 
Peter was directing our thoughts to a sacrifice, 
rest of the passage assures us that it is a sacrifice ( 
God to which tlie apostle refers ; he speaks of tljj 
Larah being ' verily fore-ordained before the foundatui, 
' of the world.' 

I must remind you that ' fore- ordained' is not i 
literal rendering of St. Peter's phrase. Our translators 
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no doubt, supposed /ore-^TioKJffl and fore-ordained to be 
equivalent expressiona ; tliey understood tlie logic of the 
predestinarian controversy; for that very reason they 
were less attentive to a philological distinction irhich 
we cannot afford to neglect; since conclusions have 
been founded on the one word, for which the other 
offers not the least justification. The text has been sup- 
posed to mean that, before Adam fell, a remedy was 
provided in the counsels of God for the consequences of 
that fall. It was fore-ordained that Christ, the Lamb 
of God, should yield Himself a sacrifice, that those who 
believed in Him might be delivered from the penalty of 
the original transgression. 

You will all remember how beautifully this divine 
arrangement is expouuded in the third book of Paradise 
Lost, I refer to that passage, not merely because you 
must be more familiar with it than with any more 
formal theological statement, but because, by so doiug, 
I am exhibiting the popular theory to the greatest 
possible advantage. Milton represents the Father as 
full of love to Hia creatures, but as determined to assert 
the claims of justice and righteousness. Sin, once com- 
mitted, must draw death and ruin after it. What doc- 
tdme more entirely commends itself to our eonscience ? 
I What doctrine is written in clearer sunbeams on the 
I pages of Scripture? And how much of that which 
follows is equally in accordance with the testimony that 
God has borne in His word and in the heart of man : — 
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' And now without redemption a!J mankind 
Maul have been lost, adjudged to i^eath euiiI liell 
By doom aerore; luid not the Sod of Ood, 
In whom ths fulness dwells of loTe divine, 
His dearest mediation thus renew'd, 

Behold mo then, me for him, life for life 

I offer; on me let thine anger fall. 

Account me man ; I for his sake will leave 

Th; bosom; and this glor; next to thee 

Freely put off, and for him latitly die. 

Wsil plsoBCd □□ me let Death wreck all Ms rage. 

Under hie gloomy power I shall not long 

Lie vanquiah'd. Thou haat given me to possess 

Life in myaelf for ever. By Thee I live, 

Though now Co Dotth I yield and am bis due. 

All that of me can die ; yet that debt paid. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loatbsome grave 

His prey, nor suffer my unspotted aoul 

For ever with corruption there ta dwell : 

But I Hhall rise victorioUB, and subdue 

My vanquiahar, spoli'd of hia vaunted spoil. 

Then with the multitude of my Redeem'd 
Shall enter Heaven long absent, and return. 
Father, to see Thy face, wlieroiu no cioud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace nssured 
And recondlement ; wrath Eihall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in Thy proaenoe joy entire.' 

This voluntary oblation made by the only-begotb 
Son, because ' in IKra tbe fiilness dwells of love divineT 
—and attracting tbe infinite complacency of Him whoso. 1 
image He was — what can so entirely correspoQd to that I 
idea of sacrifice which we have traced in the older t 
records ? Most not this be the very root of all sacii- J 
fices, the consummation of all ? \\Tiy, then, have thAj 
most ardent and affectionate admirers of Milton'd 
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character and genius mourned over those parts of his 
poem which contain these colloquies of the Father with 
the Son ? Why did he himself slide into Arianism, in 
his scientific divinity, though his poetry expressed such 
a feeling of the perfect unity of the Son with the 
Father? I apprehend that our dislike of those artificial 
arrangements which mingle so discordimtly with the 
music of his song, grows in proportion to the awe and 
reverence with which we accept its inward meaning. 
1 apprehend Arianism is inevitably involved in these 
arrangements, because they confound time with eter- 
nity, and because while we dwell on them we cannot 
feel, however much we may desire it, that the Mind 
which demands justice and denounces evil, is one with 
the Mind in which lives all mercy and forgiveness. 

la this theory, then, found in the words of St. Peter? 
I know that some neologians of our day will say 
instantly, ' Of course it is. He was a mere vulgar Jew, 
' If you ask whether it is in Si. John, or in the Gospel 
* which passed by hia name, the answer might be dif- 
' ferent.' Such language is very peremptory. But surely 
it is not enough to make assertions without csaminiog 
the documents upon which they profess to be founded- 
Look into this passage. See whether the theory of an 
I arrangement made before the Fall, with reference to it 
I and its consequences, is there, or whether we have put 
ffb there. See whether what is there does not corre- 
1 most esactly with what we find in the disciple 
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who was St. Peter's coDipauion before and after tlfl 
Resurrection; whether the correspondence does 
add one hnk to the chain of evidence) which shows th; 
lie who has given the most simple and childlike recoj 
of our Lord's acts and words was not a dry aystemal 
theologian of the second century, who hasely and blaj 
phemously forged the name of the beloved disciple (H 
endorse a lie. 

There was one, St. Peter says, who was verily for( 
knovm be/ore the Jhmidation of the world. What woi^ 
such words seem to denote, but that there was od 
whom the Father of all knew, and wlio, in the fiiUcI 
and most intimate sense, knew Him, before the eari 
or the lowest part of the dust of the world was formem 
What is this but that which the Book of Proverbs \ 
said already, when it spoke of Wisdom as one brought a 
with Him; His inmost counsellor? What is it but whj 
was afterward gathered up in the wonderful sentencj 
77^6 Word was with God and the Word was Go| 
Without Him was not anything made that was \ 
The Book of Proverbs goes on to say, that His delight^M 
were with the sons of Men. St. John had said. In I 
was Life and the Life was the Light of Men. It miq 
then be all important that men should know 
from whom their light comes, in whom their life dwelk 
But how could they know Him ? How could they looik^l 
into the Eternal secret? What apprehension i 
they have of that life which He had with the Fatl« 
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tLat life which does not belong to time and its acci- 
dents, that hfe which can only be spoken of as eternal? 
St. Peter assumes that we could know nothing of it, 
that all our guesses about it must be wild guesses, 
mere dreama derived from our own earthly associations 
and discoveries, if this life had not been manifested. 
But the veil, he says, has been withdrawn which hid 
His divine nature, Hia relation to the Eternal Father, 
firom us. And how has it been withdrawn ? He has 
i^ppe&red in our world, in our nature ; He has sacrificed 
In that sacrifice we see what He is — ^what 
e always has been. His acts here, plain and palpable, 
I Idone among men, done for men, have shown forth that 
I perfect filial obedience to the Creator of all things, 
(iJiBt entire filial union with the Eternal Father, which 
I the ground of the universe and the ground of our 
bliuinanity. 

I think if we had no other words to guide us than 
3iose in the text, we should be forced to put this con- 
ition upon them. And then this fore-knowledffe of 
jlluch it speaks, instead of being a provision that 
1 contingent upon human events and human will — 
f instead of being an anticipation, which every devout 
to wan shrinks from attributing to Him to whom all 
ings are naked and open, to whom past, present, and 
htore are one — becomes the communion of will and 
rpose in the persons of the Godhead, our belief in 
irltidl saves us from the necessity and the horror of 
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ascribing self-will to the Author of all; ant 
US to see how a perfectly loving will can only 1 
uttered and shown forth by one who enters into it, t 
yields himself to it. 

That this obedience should be the means of i 
fying the disorders of the universe, of bringing 1 
the state of things whieh self-will has broken and i 
turbedj of re-eatablishing the kingdom and righteouj 
ness of God, of renewing and subduing the hearts i 
human beings, this is what we should with wonder an 
trembling expect ; this is what corresponds so blessedly 
so perfectly, to the deepest prophecies in the spirit ( 
mankind; this is the very Gospel which has broogm 
light into the midst of our darkness, life into t^ 
midst of our death. But we must not change t 
invert God's order to make it square with our c 
tion; if we do, it will not meet the necessities of t! 
condition. We must not start from the assumptioi 
discord and derangement, however natural to i 
tures that are conscious of discord and derangemel 
such a course may be ; we must begin with harmoi^ 
and peace, and so understand why they have heoC 
broken, how they have prevailed and shall prevail. 

It is for this reason, I conceive, that the apostles 
when they dwell so continually upon the effects of t 
divine and human saerifice in taking away sin 
utterly removing all the effects of it, yet lead ns bM 
to a ground of sacrifice in the divine nature; in 1 



abmission of the Son to the Father, that perfect unity 
'. Purpose, Will, Substance, between them, whence 
the obedience and fellowship of all unfallen beinga, tlie 
obedience and fellowship of all restored beings, must 
be derived, and by which they are sustained. Believing 
such a mystery of a Will commanding and a Will 
obeying, and of a Spirit uniting both, to lie beneath 
all the order of nature, all the actions of men ; there 
comes forth from both the same testimony to the Crea- 
tor and the Father. 

The poet has boldly spoken of Duty as the lawgiver 
to which all nature bows, and from which all her grace 
and beauty proceeds : — 

a laugh, before thee in their beda, 
And Fragrance in tby footing treads ; 
Thou dost preaerre tliQ stars from wroag-, 
d the moat ancieut Heavens tlirougb thoe arc fresh and etrong.' 

jid, doubtless, the more we studied the secrets of 
(, and entered into her most intricate relations, 
r more we shoiald be impressed with the sense of 
ment and obedience— of a law which all things 
pfesB, and to wiiich all yield unresisting homage. We 
nld see that life and productiveness are the effects of 
-egolar submission ; that tempests and whirl- 
ids, and whatever tumults break the monotony of the 
bd, are themselves proofs that it is not under the 
my of a dead law, but of a living one ; of a Lawgiver 
who guides and controls its energies, and makes them 
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serve still higher purposes of His will. And s 
led from the wonderful macliinery and mysterious powE| 
of the physical universe — the wheels within whe^ 
which a living spirit guides, where there is such inta 
cacy and such simplicity — to that moral world, all I 
elements of which appear to be continually clashing v 
each other, where disobedience and self-will have tr^ 
to make themselves the law. It is through this c 
fusion that the light breaks in which illuminates 1 
other world, and shows us the secret of its loveliness. ! 
are taught that the death which has come into the w 
is a sign and pledge that all their life is from ( 
they come with the dead animal to make that confessi^ 
and yield themselves to Him. Men, seeing the pui 
ment of a violent and disobedient world, confess by saoi 
fice that the earth can exist only by submis 
living and gracious Ruler. Heads of families find t 
sacrifice is the only bond which can keep fathers i 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sistersj i 
one. God calls nations out of a chaos of turbulei 
warring elements. They find that sacrifice must kel 
them from relapsing into endless war. Individui 
discover that all right-doing has its ground in sacrificeii] 
and they find, when they have oS'ended, it is becain 
they have chosen to break loose from the law of sac 
fice. So it is proved that obethence and sacrifice ate 1j 
very conditions of truth and righteousness, that t^ 
belong to man who is made in God's likeness, beca 
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they are iuvolved iu tlie very cliarueter atid lieiiig of God 
Himself. 

niis wonderful truthj so utterly contradictory to all 
tlie notions wbicli men had formed to tbemaelves of 
their Creator, when they had supposed Ilim to be n 
mere power, who might exercise capricious yengcance 
upon them, and whom they were to conciliate by their 
h^acrifiees; — and yet which was implied in those very 
taci'ifices, and in every act of real obedience and devo- 
tion, by parent, friend, warrior, sage — in every act 
which had been acknowledged as truly acceptable to the 
goda — in every dream of goda who themselves deigned 
to be deliverers of men ; this truth, I say, had been 
unfolding itself gradually to the seera and suiferers 
long the ebosen people. The Bible is a history of 
! discovery. But surely St. Peter's words are true 
pthe letter. The manifestation of this perfect Sou of 
—of this Lamb, iu whom dwelt the very law of 
erifice, whose whole mind and lieai^t were fashioned 
) conformity with it, who never swerved, or broke 
i, from it — this manifestation was reserved for the 
days. Though men have stumbled, and do 
mble, at the records of the life of Jesus of Nazaj'ctb; 
tpugh they can find inuumei'able reasons for not 
eepting these records, and though the inconsistent 
ttbelief of Christiana has often justified their suspicion; 
i there has been a witness, in the hearts of successive 
leratioQB of poor, and aorrowing, and sinful people: 
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'Tliia is tlio liistoiy of a sacrifice — of a mai 
' makiiig a sacrifice, — of a sacrifice of God.' They 
have been utterly tinable to arrange these thoughts 
their minds, to explain them according to a theoryfl 
and, therefore, they have heen ready to accept 
theory which has been made for them. But the u 
eonvictiou : ' This is the Lamb of God ; this is T 
' whom vte see the very mind, and will, and purpose 
'Him who created us; this is the Lamb of God, 
* whom we see the perfect surrender of a man to tl 
' will and mind of God ' — this conviction, unable to 
itself into words, has breathed itself out in the pray( 
and agonies of tens of thousands of men and wom< 
on sick beds which no priest has visited, in Ion* 
dungeons which no philanthropist has heard of. 
heart and reason have affirmed in opposition to all 
cavillings of unbelief, ' He who perfectly sympathii 
'with us in our evil, must bo the man who is 
'from all evil; He who has entirely given up Hims 
' to death, must be the mighty God.' 
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SERMON VIII. 

CHRIST'S SACRIFICE A REDEMPTION. 
(Lincoln's Inn, 4th Sunday after Easter, May 14, 1854.) 

1 St. Petee, i. 18, 19. 

' Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things , 
as silver and gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fathers ; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lanib without blemish and without spot* 

Last Sunday I inquired into the force of the words 
which follow these. I wish to consider, to-day, how the 
sacrifice of the Lamb, who was foreknown before the 
foundation of the world, is connected with Redemption. 
I desire that we should limit ourselves to that question ; 
reserving the consideration of other subjects, such as 
Remission, Propitiation, Intercession, for future occa- 
sions. Great inconvenience, I think, has resulted from 
a loose habit of confounding the ideas which these 
words express, as if they were not capable of separate 
illustration. I am satisfied that there is no such careless- 
ness in the Scripture use of them ; that each has a 
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distinct sense of its own, and will hear, and revrard^jj 
distinct investigation. Then we shall know how ] 
monious they are; how they all converge to one poiuj 
how they illustrate and unfold the Divine Mind. 

But before I enter upon this examination, I wish 1 
show you how the remarks which I made last Sundaj 
bear upon a topic, which happens to be occupying ( 
minds of many thoughtful people at this time, — a ton 
in wiiich moral and physical science have become ratU 
curiously bleuded. Many years ago, a Scotch Divi 
whose remarkable abilities were even less remarkad 
than the benevolence and nobleness of his heart, pij 
iislied some sermons upon the connexion of Revclatia 
with modem Astronomy, Assuming, what he suppoal 
to be the settled opinion of scientific men, that i 
system contains a multitude of worlds, and that eachfl 
of these worlds may have as miiny intelligent inhabit 
as our own, he grappled with the question : How f 
a. doctrine was consistent with the enormous importai 
which the Christian revelation seemed to attach to ti 
creature — Man?; How it was possible, that such j 
insect, as he would appear to be, in the midst of siU 
an universe, could be the subject of a great scheme fl 
Redemption, in whicli the Son of God was tlie agcat^ 
It was answered, that modern science does not o 
lead us. to think of the great, but of the little j t 
the wonders of the microscope are aa overwhelm 
as those of the telescope; that it does not dimini^J 



I our idea of the Creator, to lielieve that He is con- 
triving for the very minutest of His creatures; that, 
in thinking so, we acquire a new sense of His wisdom 
sind greatness, as well as of His love; that the economy 
of our redemption, — place ns as low as you will in the 
scale of intelligences, — make us numerically as in- 
significant as you will, — may explain the depths of 
the divine resources to the admiring students and 
worshippers of innumerable worlds, or systems of 
vorlds. 

It has been arguud recently, by an anonymous writer, 
[ of great talent and most various information, that the 
alypothesis on which these Discourses proceed is not one 
pvhich the latest scientific discoveries encourage; that 
nit is more likely that we are alone in the univferse, than 
li^at we are surrounded by creatures having capacities 
nit all similar to ours ; that, if we hold that opinion, we 
*,»re free from the difficulty, which it required all the 
pingenuity and eloquence of the Scottish divine to dispose 
piof; that then we may understand perfectly, why our 
hM, end our sin, and our deliverance, should assume 
Bwlut, otherwise, would aeem so disproportionate r place 
rin the divine order. 

Oq the scientific question, I can, of course, presume 

to say nothing, except that whatever ia true must be 

satisfactory; that the most beautiful dreams and the 

^H moat exquisite reasonings are good for nothing, if they 

^^■•iUK at war with that which is ; that moralists aud theo- 
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logiana never can liave au interest in m^ntaining a 
proposition that is pli^'sically unsound. But as som 
have thought that Christianity would gain an advantagfl^j 
if it could narrow the dimensions of the intelligeixt J 
universe, — that it would he well for us, because we axel 
believers in Scripture, to snatch at the hope, which tbaJ 
probable absence of an atmosphere in the moon holds <1 
out, that every part of creation, except our planet, may ] 
be tenantless — I think it is very needful, that we should 1 
ask ourselves, whether we ha^e this motive for looking' ] 
unfidrly at the evidence; whether, if the next wavft ] 
of scientific discovery should sweep us from the ledgi 
on which we had found a temporaiy standing, we shouU 
feel our theological position more insecure. I believi 
that, so long as we fancy our transgressions anw 
sins form the groundwork of the divine Bevelarion, — I 
so long as we think that the purpose of the Creato^l 
was turned into a new and strange direction, by i 
evils of men perpetrated or foreseen — so long 
shall be uneasy when we think that myriads may fa 
hviug under the law of the same King and Father, i 
whose history we know nothing. This restlessaea 
will be experienced most strongly by those who feel^l 
how glorious a principle that of Sacrifice is; hoTr'| 
impossible it is to imagine a blessed world in which ift* 
does not exist. For if that which seems to be th^J 
source of all good to God's intelligent creatures in 
contingout upon the existence of Sin, ive coidd scarcelfl 
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bear — awful and monstrous ns the assertion mny suuud 
— lo conceive of intelligent creatures without sin. 
But if sacrifice is implied iu tlie very Original of the 
universe — if it is involved in the very nature and being 
of God — if it was expressed in the divine ohedieuce of the 
Son before the worlds were, — if the manifestation of it 
in the latter days, was to take away Sin, because Sin and 
Sacrifice are the eternal opposites — then indeed we may 
believe that the telescope will only give us another sense 
f the truth, which the microscope has already revealed, 
lat erery conceivable multiplication of worlds, and of 
piritual creatures, will only manifest some aspect of 
t love which was gathered up iu the Cross of Cal- 
I do not think that these remarks are a digres- 
<x from the proper subject of this discourse ; I believe 
ley are a suitable preparation for it. 

lieu the Scriptures speak of Christ's Sacrifice as a 
imption, you will find that they give the word its 
mplest and most natural force, 'Blessed be the Lord 
f of Israel, for He fialk visited and redeemed His 
yple' is the burthen of all the songs of the New, and 
I Old, Testament. God is assumed everywhere to 
e carrying out the deliverance of llis people, who are, 
tsrefore, assumed, by some means, to have fallen into 
The sacrifice is a means to this endj the 
KLDB which God uses ; the power by which He ran- 
ms tlie enslaved captive. 

t this thought, 1 beseech you, distinctly before your 
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miiida, and then compare it with what you know of t 
effects which heathens attributed to their sncrifices<^I 
yes, and with the notions which you have yourselvj 
connected with sacrifices. Tliere is, at the root of hot]( 
I am satisfied, an acute sense of some oppression, fro 
which the suppliant wants to be set free ; and of I 
Deliverer, who may he willing, or may be induced, s 
undertake his cause. But does not this thought ming! 
with the whole service? 'The oppression I am suffeid 
' ing comes from the Lord of the universe ; from tU 
' highest power of all. He has laid it upon me : 
' in order to shake it off, I must first seciue the aid e 
' some powerful ally ; nest, I must do a number t 
' slavish acta — -acts which I feci to be very burdensom 
' and oppressive, but which it is worth while to j 
' through, for the sake of escaping heavier penaltia 
' ^vhieh may overtake me if I neglect them?' Is nj 
this the liabit of feeling which you detect in ; 
who submit to religious duties in Christian landafl 
Have you not detected it in your own hearts ? An^ 
ia it not the very reverse of that idea of sacrifice which ■! 
we should recognise, if we associated it, as the Scriptures. J 
do, with the idea of redemption ? 

Determine, at all events, which view of the subject^ 
whether it agrees or jars with our habits, is most con] 
sistent with that doctrine of sacrifice which we hav( 
bccu discovering in the Old Testament. The grerf 
truth of all which has come out before us, is that thd 
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sacrifices were God's sacrifices, — not merely in tliat tliey 
were offered to Him, but ia that He oripnated and 
prepared them. And, when they assumed the most 
legal and precise form, they were appointed expressly 
to commemorate a redemption of the Israelites,^a re- 
demption accomplished for them ivith a high hand, and 
a stretched out arm, hy the Lord God of Israel, — a re- 
demption from an actual tyrant. 

Still the tliought will present itself; ' Wliateyer may 
■• have been the case with the Jews, the redemption, the 
"'* spiritual redemption, we, Christiana, speak of, is surely 
' from some evil inflicted or threatened hy God — ^justly 
' inflicted and threatened — deserved hy us, no doubt,— 
' but still proceeding from Him.' As tlic object I pro- 
posed to myself was to discover what the Scripture 
teaching ia, I can only answer this question by referring 
rou to the passages in which the word occurs. Take, 
own passage ; 'Forasmuch as ye know that ye 
e not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
', fi'om your vain conversation received by tradition 
S your fathers ; but with the precious blood of Christ, 
tqf-a lamb without blemish and without spot.' There 
Vis no difficulty in giving this language a definite signi- 
St, Peter was writing to a set of people — 
FcMefly Israelites — who were scattered tlirougli different 
■{nmoces of Asia. Their condition explained to him 
Lvhat he had read in the Law and Prophets, what he 
1 experienced himself. The Law speaks of the sins 
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of tlie fathers as being visited upon the children. 
Prophets show, how idolatrous notious respecting G(| 
— the coufusion of Him with the works of His hauJ 
with the powers of Nature, with evil and maligna 
persons,— increased from generation to gcneratiffl 
the falsehooil of the father growing falser still in I 
children, till the sense of truth, and with it t 
of righteousness and mora! order, became nearly extim 
Such a growth of corruption in habits and notionB,| 
such a continual alienation from the mind of God,— 
led, not heathens, but their own countrymen, to expef 
if tbcy forgot that they were a chosen people, if thi 
became mere receivers of traditions from their fathers,i| 
not believers in the Lord God of their fathers, 
moral state of the Israelites, as described in the ( 
Testament, at various periods, is precisely that i 
people sunk in a vain conversation — in a low habitd 
idolatry and heart] essneas, which had begun in one a 
and had been transmitted, with fresh accessions, to t 
next. Tlie scattered Jews in the provinces of 1 
Roman empire, whether they retained a strong 
of their separation, and held intercourse chiefly i| 
each other, or whether they mixed with the heathi 
round about them, must have presented striking e 
pies of this degeneracy. To them St. Peter 
preaching of Christ, the Son of David, the Son of G 
who bad come down from heaven, not to do His Dflj 
will, but the will of Him who sent Him, 



made the one sacrifice which took away 1 
the world. The message waa received by some of these 
degraded Jews. It became to them the message of 
a new life. The grovelling tlioughta of God, which 
bad been accumulating for years in their own minds, 
which hiid been the deposit of centuries, were scattered 
to the winds. Tlie old words, which they had heard, 
that He was the Redeemer and King of Ilis people, 
awakeued to life in them. These words prepared them 
for the new, and still more astonishing, news, that 
this King was a Father, that He claimed them as His 
children, that they might arise and go to Him, in the 
faith that He had owned them, accepted them, deli- 
vered thcra. 

St. Peter could turn to these people, and say boldly: 
' You have been redeemed from your vain traditional 
' notions, and ft'om the degeneration that was consequent 
' upon them.; you know that you have. And recollect 
' now, recollect always, who has redeemed you. You 
' cannot think that I waa the author of the blessing, 
' because T declared it to you. My message must have 
' been a lie, if it came from me ; I was as much in- 
* volved iu these traditions, as ignorant of God, as you 
' were. He baa I'aised us out of that ignorance. But 
' consider again the extent of the redemption, I did 
' not tell you of a Fathei', who cai'ed for you, the 
' dwellei-s in Pontus and Galatia, above all the other 
■ jieople of the Earlh. I told you of a Lamb of God 
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' who took away the sins of the world. It was tie 
' belief in Him whicli lifted you ont of your miserabV 
' subjection to visible things, out of your dark i 
' slavish notions concerning God, out of your dread a 
' horror of Him ; are you not conscious that it i 
' You believed that in Him God has manifested 1 
'own fatherly will; you acknowledged Him who 1 
' given up Himself, )(6 your King, Hold fast 1 
' fditli ; remember, now and ever, that it is God 1 
' self who has redeemed you out of bondage of wla 

• none can understand the bitterness and c 
' well as yourselves. And the ransom-money, ' 
' price of your redemption, has not been corruptS 
' silver and gold. It has been the blood of '. 

' only Son. He has made this mighty ofFeringfl 
' that which is dearest to Him, that He might 1 
' you to Himself, that He might vindicate His ( 
' fatherly love to you, aud claim yon as His ado] 
' sous.' 

There might arise a great many questions, in 
hearts of St, Peter's disciples afterwards, abon 
meaning and operation of this sacrifice; he : 
reply to them in various ways, as he does in this li 
But with these questions he has no direct 
in the present passage. The one thought, ' You 1 
' been delivered out of an actual bondage, not 4 
' imaginary or a technical one; and this has been j 

• process of your deliverance,' occupies him here. 
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connects an experience of their minds with a fact. He 
treats that fact as the manifestation of an eternal law 
of Sacrifice ; of a Person in whom that law was perfectly 
realized. 

I have been anxious that you should dwell upon this 
particular instance of the use of the word, because it 
illustrates the practical method of the New Testament 
teachers, as well as the principle which is embodied 
in their Gospel to mankind. Uut I do not wish to rest 
upon that single iustance. St. Paul's circumstances 
were very different from those of St. Peter: the habits 
of their minds were different; the people whom they 
taught were very different. 

Let us take an example, then, of the use of the same 
word from him. He is writing to Titus, who was 
settled in Crete ; the overseer of a Church, in which 
the Gentile element was probably predominant. St. 
Paul is telling him, with the authority of an apostle 
and a father, what lessons he should impart to his 
flock. Here is the summary of the doctrine : 'For the 
ymce of God (hat bringath salva/ioii hath appeared to 
all men, leaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that 
he miffht redeem us pom all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. Titus ii. 
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11 — 15, Here you have n phrase different from 5l, 
Peter's, — r more comprelieasive one. Instead of ' the 
vain convermtion received by tradition ' we have 
'from all iniguily' — avo/j.lav. But surely the spirit of 
the two passages is essentially the siime. The honda|C 
of the Cretans, as of all men, was to irregularity, 
disorder and lawlessness. They were slaves, hecause 
they were separated from the true spring and source 
of order; because they were living as if He were not, 
as if some other than He were, their Ituler, and t 
Euler of the universe. But His grace had shone for 
upon all men. It was a saring, delivering grace: 
that rescued from ungodliness, and from the ] 
the world; one that prodiieed a righteous, self-restra 
ing, manly, devout, life; one that kindled the 1 
aud expectation of a still brighter shining forth c 
glory of God, and of Jesus Christ — who gave up JRm, 
for the very purpose of redeeming us from evil, 1 
making us zealous of good works. Here, as in the o 
case, the redemption is clearly connected with I 
sacrifice, God is said to manifest His i 
through that sacrifice. Christ surrenders Himself | 
do the will of God ; and the result of that surre 
is, that men may be rescued from a state which is c 
tniry to the will of God — a state of scparatiou frd 
Him, and of consequent immorality, lawlessness, 
moral debasement. 

I have quoted, I believe, the only two passages 1 
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which the simple verb \vTp6a> occurs, with the excep- 
tioa of one, in St. Luke's report of the walk of the dis- 
cijiies to Emmaus, where they say, ' We thought that it 
had been He which should have redeemed Israel.' There 
is, however, a very remarkable passage, in the Epistle to 
tlie Hebrews, in which the snbstantive XuTpojtrts occurs. 
It is this, 'Tltat Christ being come an High Priest of good 
things to come, by a greater, and more perfect, tabernacle, 
not made with hands, — that is to say, not of this building ; 
neither by the blood of bulls and calves, but by His own 
blood. He entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained (or found) eternal redemption for us. For, if 
the blood of bulls, and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, saricHJielh to the purifying 
of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself to Gad, 
purge pour conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God?' I mustj hereafter, consider this great passage 
for another parpose ; I refer to it now because it con- 
nects so remarkably the obtaining of redemption with 
tlie offering of the blood of Christ; and because it ex- 
plains so folly, what the writer's idea of redemption is. 
He who vindicated for us a right to enter into the 
jircsence of God, and enabled us to enter into it^ — 'He 
i-ho purified the conscience from dead works, that it 
, light serve the living God' — He has found the redemp- 
1 ^')ii for us. As if be bad said — ' Do you not know that 
■ there has been au oppression on ycur conscience, a 
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' tyviinny which you could not shake off ? Do you 1 
' know that this oppression arose from a sense of sn 
'ration from God, of being at war with Ilim? 
' you not know that, while you have that sense, 3 
' cannot pray to Him as a Father, you cannot t 
' Him as a hvSiig God? And can any one eniancipl 
' his own conscience from this bondage ? Does 1 
' God emancipate it, wlien, instead of asking youl 
' make the sacrifices which you feel that you t 
' raalic, He proclaims His gracious will in that Son, yt 
' perfectly does His will, by offering up Himself ? ' 

Wheu we have entered into these applications of J 
word — Redemption, and when we have tested theta, I 
considering what vain habits, Landed down from a 
fathers, what iniquity, what bonds of eonscicnee, J 
have need to be delivered from, and by asking oursel 
what but the belief in a sacrifice made by God i 
deliver ua from them; — ^when we have proved their poH 
in another way, by considering whether there is i 
power that is effectual to break the chains of supen 
tion, and of moral corruption, which Christian or I 
nations have inherited, and are wearing — then we fl 
be able to appreciate the force of some of those passaf 
in which St. Paul carries out the same idea into hwm 
and depths, which at first make us dizzy, aud yet whicha 
continually visited by men of all ranks and intellectaj 
nay, to which they arc driven by the every day s 
and trials of cart'.i. He speaks of redemption, thai 
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the forgiveness of sins ; he speaks of a redemption of 
the body, which is burdened with the weight of sick- 
nesa and death ; he speaks of a redemption of the whole 
creation, which ia still in travail, but ahalt be delivered, 
and shall enjoy the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
These are hints of mighty themes upon which I do not 
purpose to dwell, because I would rather you found out 
for yourselves how they all belong to the idea of the 
one Sacrifice, how inseparable they are from it. But 
there is one help which I can give you in that search, 
by directing yoii to some sentences which our Lord . 
spoke when He was Himself on earth. The word 
Xiirpov, which is translated (rightly, I should suppose) 
ransom, was used by Him in one of His diacourses, 
which is reported in the twentieth chapter of St. 
Matthew. I should like Jou to reflect upon the occa- 
sion on which He used it. It was when the mother of 
Zebcdee's children had asked that her two sons might sit, 
one on the right hand, and one on the left, in His king- 
dom. The other ten apostles, we are told, showed great 
indignation at tlie two brothers, 'But Jesus called them 
unto Him, and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and they thai are gj-eat 
cxercine auth(yrity upon them. But it shall not be so 
among you : but whosoener will be great among you, let him 
be your minister ,- and whosoever mil be chief among you, 
let him be your aei'vant: even as the Son of mare came 
not to be ministered unio, but to minister, and to give His 
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life a ransom for many.' I do not think it is just | 
that place wc Ehould have espected to find this phral 
We speak of the unspeakably costly ranson 
Christ offered for the redemption of man, and w 
truly. He teaches us wherein the costliness of it t 
sisted. He humbled Himself; He became a s 
He was the servant of alL Here was the sacrifice ti 
which God was well pleased; here was the costly c 
tion ; here was the mighty ransom by which the C 
was able to deliver the many. The lowliest of all t 
the One who most showed forth the glory of God's 
the lowliest of all was the One who could alone eserci 
God's power on behalf of His creatures. That pova 
was a redeeming power ; that power came forth whd 
the Son gave up His Spirit to His Father; that powa 
becomes effectual for us, when it redeems us from c 
pride, when it breaks that chain which has kept i 
in slavery to the Spirit of Disobedience, which ] 
hindered us from serving the Hving God. We knoi 
the meaning of the Ransom, we understand the | 
ness of the Sacrifice, when we give up the craving to 6 
chief of all, and ask for the Spirit of Christ to make d 
the servants of all. 
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CHEISTS SACRIFICE A DELIVEEAJTCE FKOM THE CURSE 
OP THE LAW. 



QiLiTTASSiiL 13,14. 

' Chrid Tiath redeemed ^rt ftom thi owje of Ihe law, iehg made a ewse 
far tu; for it it vsrittm, Caraed ie every one thai Rangeth on a tree; 
thai Ike bhaiiig of Abraham mlghl come on ll\e GcatiUa tlirin"Jh 
Jena Chriil; thai wt might receive iheproiiike of Ihe Sjiirit tlirovgh 
faUK: 

r As I proposed in my last sermon to examine the uses 

of the word Redemption in the New Testament when 

: it is connected with sacrifice, you may wonder that 

\ X passed over such a memorable test as this, I passed 

t jt over, because I thought I should treat the subject 

r more fairly, if I confined myself to the word Xtirpov, 

its compounds and its cognates. The verb 'redeemed' 

here is not one of these. This, liowever, is not one 

of the cases, of which there are many in the Epistles, 

that offer a fair ground of complaint against the authors 

^m of our version, for adapting the same rendering to two 

^H Afferent words. It would be difficult, perhaps, to find 
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a better equivalent than that which they have chosai 
for cither espreasion. The mere word here does no^ 
suggest the thought of ransom quite so directly i 
those of which I spoke last Sunday, it meana simpte 
' to buy out ;' but the idea of a slave for whom a fried 
obtains freedom, not by ai'ma, but by purchase in tit 
market, is always present in it. Although it sometimd 
occurs without any distinct allusion to price or pur- 
cliHse-mouey, as in the phrase. Redeeming the time, yety 
generally, that is not only implied, but forced upon oti| 
notice. It is so in that celebrated passage, in the_fi 
chapter of the book of Revelation (where, indeed, tW 
simple verb dyopa^a is need), ' Thou art worthy to taki 
the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thouwai 
slain, and hast redeemed US to God by thy blood, out q 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.' It iafl 
80 assuredly in the sentence before us, where Christ iBtl 
aaid to redeem its from a curse, by becoming a curse'U 
Himself. 

I might, therefore, at once assume, that the purchase I 
spoken of here came under the same principle widi. j 
the ransom or redemption which we read of in the -M 
Epistle of St. Peter, and in the Epistles to Titus and.'J 
to the Hebrews. T might take it for granted, that, inA 
one case as much as in the other, God was spoken of aai I 
delivering His creatures from an oppression under which ■ j 
they had fallen, and as bringing them back into thei 
true and rightful service, which is perfect freedoms 



T might assume that Sacrifice was the method, the only 
method, by which the chaina that iDound man's spirit 
could be broken, precisely bocauae they were chains 
on a spirit, not on a mere animal. I might trace here, 
as I traced before, that union and co-operation of the 
will of the Father witb the will of the Son, which was, 
as St. Peter tanglit us, before all worlds ; which lay 
at the very ground of creation, but which was never 
manifested in its fulness till the Son yielded up Himself 
to the death of the Cross. 

I know, however, that there are associations with the 
phrase, * curse of the Law,' which greatly interfere with 
this belief. I do not say how far these associations are 
produced, or promoted, by one system of theological 
teaching or another. I do not profess to trace them to 
their origin. I am sure that they haunt yon and me- 
I am sure it requires an effort, and a very careful effort, 
to disengage ourselves from them, because they are 
intertwined witli very righteous and sacred feelings ; 
and because, at the same time, tbey gain great strength 
from tempers and habits, which, though not righteous 
or sacred, are very natural to us all. Every Englishman 
understands, and confesses, that Law has its root in the 
mind of God, that it is one great utterance of Ilia mind. 
He feels that the decrees of Law must be esecuted; 
that no tenderness or graciousness towards individual 
offenders, or towards a multitude of offenders, ought to 
xnspend or weaken their execution. The curse of theLriw 
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he feels is sometliing very tremendous indeed; liow c 
it be other than the curse of God? But if it is thi 
when Christ is said to redeem us from the curse of Lawj 
can anything else be meant, than that He redeems i 
from the curse which God Himself had denounced, i 
was prepared to enforce, against His creatures? that Hft] 
stepped in, as their Advocate, to sliield them &oiu I 
Father's indignation; that He offered His blood whicbl 
was an adequate purehase-money or ransom from it? 

I wish you to perceive, not how startling this view d 
the subject is, but how readily it presents itself to ua ■ 
a most logical and consistent explanation of the apostlel 
meaning ; how it conspires with a beUef which is s 
in itself, and closely akin to the habits of onr natioi^ 
character J how it appeals, also, to our sense of an e 
in ourselves which requires the most wonderful pro( 
for its extirpation, I have no hope of overcoming b 
influences as these by merely arguing, that, if this h 
the true and scriptural statement of the case, we miu 
abandon all the conclusions respecting Sacrifice whi 
we have deduced hitherto from au examination i 
Scripture, and adopt that theory of it which patriarch] 
lawgivers, prophets, apostles seem to have agreed i 
denouncing. Unless this particular phrase, curse of tm 
Law, and the special aspect of redemption which St? 
Paul connects with it, can be explained, without resort^'l 
ing to the hypothesis I am speaking of — unless the ex«l^ 
planation can be shown to be more in accordance witit4 
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the teacluDg of the apostles than the popular one — we 
shall talk in vain about general principles, or inferences 
from the course of the Bible historj'. But it seems to 
me, that, if we will suffer St. Paul to he his own inter- 
preter — not in some other part of his writings, but in 
that part wherein this sentence occurs — wc shall find 
our way into such an apprehension of the subject, as 
will make the doctrine of Christ becoming a curse that 
He might redeem us from a curse, not the confutation, 
but tlie most perfect illustration, of the principle, that 
the loving "Will of the Father is the moving cnuse of the 
deliverance of man, and of the Sacrifice hy which that 
^ deliverance has been accomplished. 

The Galatians had, at first, accepted St. Paul as the 

[. jreacher of a Gospel. News concerning the God who 

■ them was what they wanted j that which the 

sntmaker of Tarsus brought them was empliatically 

' news. He reminds them in his letter what it 

' God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 

' Me law, to redeem them that were under the 

that they might receive the adoption of sons' 

I a right to believe that. The God of the 

whole earth had said tliat He was their Father. It 

: -Was not a mere name ; He had given them a sign of 

His adoption ; He had promised, with that sign, to give 

1 them His Spirit in their heai'ts, that they might call 

upon Him as their Father. If they believed this 

message, they received the sign. St. Paul asked them 
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whether they merely received that ? Did there not col 
with it a joy, and thankfulness, and wonder — a fi 
feeling such as they never had before ? But, very aot 
teachers came among them, who said that the Gosg 
was, after all, but a preparation for the Law. 
had been, the most part of them, Gentiles, worshS 
pers of false gods, with none of the privileges i 
chosen race of the children of Abraham. ' Did tq 
' really fancy that they were to spring at once into 1 
'highest condition which human beings could enj<^ 
' Did they deem that they were to be in as goc 
' dition as those who had for centuries been under i 
' divine discipline, who had the law and covenann 
' What a monstrous supposition ! The man who 1 
' encouraged them in it was manifestly imposing up 
' them, tempting them to their ruin. Baptism was goo? 
' but it was the induction to a higher good. If th« 
' would be circumcised, then, indeed, they might bene! 
' by the coming of the Christ into the world ; for I 
'had comemainlytoexpound the Law, to bring back ti 
' religion of the old times, which the modern teachers h 
' corrupted, to make that the religion of the whole earth.^ 
The doctrine was most plausible; when is not J 
doctrine that leads men into slavery plausible? 
Galatians received it ; the preacher of the Gospel v 
discarded as a dangerous sophist ; the preachers of tm 
Law were hailed as wise and moral guides, who couj 
show those who foUoii'ed them an old and safe road t 



heaven, St. Paul meets Iiia opponents in this letter. 
He asks for no quarter, and gives none. He regards the 
question aa one of life and deatli ; one upon 'wbieli the 
moral slavery, or freedom, of the nations of the earth 
depended. He believes equally that the understanding 
of the Old Scriptures depended upon it. These Judaisers 
lie will not admit to be Jews ; tUcy know nothing of 
their own privileges, or of the end for which God bad 
chosen tbeir fathers. 

To this point be especially addresses himself. They 
wished to be Abraham's children; they wished all men 
to be under the Law, as they had been. Tlie two 
wishes were incompatible. Was Abraham under a 
Law ? No ! he rfaa under a blessing. The covenant 
with him did not mean, if Moses spoke truly, that 
be was commanded to do certain things, and to leave 
ain things undone. It meant that the Lord of all 
(ilared Himself to him, and took him to he His fi-icnd. 
[ the Covenant was to be a universal one. The 
f of it was : ' In thee, and in thy seed, shall all the 
I of the earth be blessed' This was the ground- 
i. of the Jewish nation. This was the groundwork 
111 the righteousness of its first father. He believed 
I God who liad spoken to him, who bad given him 
ps promise ; so he rose to the stature of a righteous 
He became like the Being who bad adopted him. 
EiBtit the Law, St. Paul goes on to argue, was no part of 
B Ueating. Its function was of a different, a directly 
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oppodte kind ; it was added because of transgresai 
And what it did was to pronounce a curse upon tIi<J 
transgi'essions. It denounced death against the] 
' What 18 it then,' he asks, ' that you, the preachers I 
* this new Gospel to the Galatians, want for youi-selves 
'and for them? Do you wish to be under a cuTaeT<^ 
' Is that the gi-cat benefit which belongs to the chos^ 
' people, that the great boon it is to confer on 1 
' world ? ' 

The question was a startling one ; but it was ; 
merely startling; it came from the inmost experiei: 
of St. Paul himself; it appealed to the experience \ 
the Jew. St. Paul had gloried in the Law as much a 
any of them could do. He had boasted of the wonderfu]^ 
advantage he had over the Gentile world in possesBia( 
it. And, by degrees, it presented itself to him i 
a tremendous sword which was hanging over 1 
which was ready to slay him, whom it seemed so gres 
to favour. In the strictest sense, it cursed him, 
made him conscious of evil within him which cut h 
off from God, wliich made it impossible for him j 
trust God, though he found that it was the very char J 
teristic of Abraham and David, and of all the heroes I 
hia race, that they did trust God. The Jews, gcneralB 
might not have felt all, or a thousandth part of whi 
the apostle had felt, because they were less in eamei 
but they Imew very well that they were not trusti] 
God, — that they dreaded Ilim, fled fi-om Him, lot 



npon Him as having given them a Law which they 
were to boast of, but which tliey could not keep, ■which 
set them above other nations, and made them more 
miserable thau otlier nations. It coukl not be other- 
wise ; according to the eternal principles of the universe 
and of God's nature, it could not. Law, St. Paul dis- 
covered, serves tliis purpose in the education of a man, 
or of a nation. It awakens the sense of evil; it shows 
them that they are at war with themselves and with 
God; it cannot make them right and good; it cannot 
bring about any peace between them and God- 
Was, then, this eifect all that God designed for Jews 
and for men? Was it the first thing that He designed 
for them ? Clearly not, unless the covenant with Abra- 
ham was a delusion. The blessing preceded the curse ; 
the blessing which declared by its very terms that it 
for all. If tlie Jews wished to be children of 
Jiniham, they must assert a higher and nobler position 
Sitm that of being the receivers and subjects of a Law. 
' must say : ' God is blessing ua, and the world 
fttiiroughaa; God is calling upon ua to trust Him, as 
E-ihe source and root of all blessings. And this Law, 
f which comes with its tremendous curses, is part of 
Hour discipline, to teach us what our condition is with- 
^out God; what we are when we are not trusting 
f Him ; when we are seeking to make ourselves righ- 
ftteous in any other way, but by believing in His righ- 
JF,teoiisness. The Law is our schoolmaster, to bring us 
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to tte knowletige of that Mediator \a whom the pro- 
mise was made. It was a secondary subordinate dispen- 
sation, of infinite worth as a means of leading us to that 
primary truth of our relation to God in this Slediator, 
on which the covenant with Abraham stood; apart 
from which it would have had no force or validity.' 
The more you read this Epistle to the Galatians, the 
more, I am persuaded, you will see that the argument 
of the apostle, from first to last, is a refutation of the 
doctrine, that we arc first to learn what God is, what 
His will is, from the Law which curses, and then to ask 
whether there is no escape from its terrors and its 
penalties. He insists upon the priority of the Covenant 
to the Law, of the blessing to the curse. He insists 
upon it, that the blessing, which appeals to faith and. J 
trust, expresses the mind of God, and that the LaWf;l 
which appeals to fear, is made necessary by the falsel 
condition into which men have brought themselvei 
through distrust of His promises. And then he i 
nouucea Christ, the Mediator, as coming forth to ful 
the blessing which God had laid up for men in Hii^ 
and to redeem them from the curse and separatioi 
which they had brought upon themselves, 'ffe i 
redeemed us from the curse of the haw, having be» 
made, or become, a curse for its.' The curse whic&j 
the Law pronounced upon men was death, deat 
in its moat odious, most criminal, shape; 
underwent it, an actual, not a fantastic crucifixion,'^ 



the sentence of the rebel and the slave. Do you ask 
how this act effected the pm'pose of redeeming any, 
or how many were included in the benefits of it ? The 
question is, indeed, most difficult, if by redemption you 
understand in any sense the deliverance of man out of 
the hand of God, the procuring a change in Hia pur- 
pose or wiUi then there is need of every kind of subtle 
explanation to show how the means corresponded to 
the end. But if you suppose that it is the spirit of o, 
mau which needs to be emancipated, a spirit fast 
bound with the chains of its own sins and fears, then 
I do not see what proof, save one, can be of any avail, 
that a certain scheme of redemption is effectual. Ap- 
peal directly to the captive. See whether the announce- 
ment, that the Sou of Gud has died for him, does dissolve 
that horror of God, that feeling of Him as the tyrjmt, 
the forger of bonds, the inventor of a curse, by which he 
has been possessed. 

If the spiritual bondage ia not real, of course the 
spiritual redemption is not real. Bnt the wliole history 
uf the world, of every portion of the world, for sis thou- 
sand years, proclaims that it ia realj that tliis ia the 
Ijondage from which men are seeking by all contrivances 
to break looscj that all material bondage is but the 
accident and result of it. If the way of deliverance 
from it has been found out in some corner of the world, 
civilised or uncivilised — if it is a way that is available 
for human beings actually tormented with the sense of 
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evil, actually dying, — then let us know of tlie "way, 1 
us try it. But the sacrifices that asceiid fix)m t 
thousand altars to powers of sky, and earth, and air,! 
the Spirit of Evil far more than to the Spirit of God 
declare : 'We have not found it; we never shall; till y 
' can tell U3 of some sacrifice which shall he of Goi 
' one which proceeda from His will, and not ours ; 
' which fulfils His will and not ours.' 

It is such a one of which St. Paul speaks, when | 
declares that ' Christ has redeemed us from the curseM 
theLaw, having become a curse forus.' It was the eml^ 
ciation of his old message with a new clause, which ^ 
ohjections of his opponents had brought out, and n 
deepened and strengthened that to which it was add( 
He had preached to the Galatians of a Father who £ 
sent His Son into the world ; he had bidden thi 
take up their place, as sons of God. The Jud^ 
would cheat them of that position, and send them 1) 
to the Law, St. Paul declares, that the act i 
proclaimed them sons was an act of redemption J 
the Law. It had been a useful pedagogue ; it deno^ 
that they had not yet been recognised as children; i 
they were still in servitude. Now the hour of em 
cipation had arrived. The Son of God had owned thi 
as kinsmen. In death. He had proved Himself tu 
brother ; in rising from the dead. He had claimed | 
Father as their Father. 

I need not tell you what is involved in theuae of tl 
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ItomaQ comparison. The emancipated child always 
had been a child ; he did not become so when he wna 
allowed to put on the manly gown; that was only the 
time when, his preparatory discipline having been com- 
pleted, he could be safely trusted with the knowledge 
of his dignity, when he could do the acts of a freeman 
and a citizen. 

St. Paul takes the analogy in the length and breadth 
of it. There was a period, during which it was needful 
that men should be learning their condition; should 
be working through many strange experiences to the 
discovery that they were spirits ; should be feeling after 
the Father of their spirits. During that time He was not 
forgetting them. When they were stooping most to 
visible things, when they were least aware of their high 
parentage. He was awakening in them desires which 
nothing they saw or heard could satisfy or could quell. 
By laws He was controlling their indulgence in things 
mischievous to them ; was making them aware of their 
D low tendencies ; was teaching them to shudder at the 
pt of themselves. Then, sending forth His Son in 
r likeness. He raised them to the state for which 
. created them ; He redeemed them from the 
lalage into which their own sins had brought them ; 
B redeemed them from the vassalage which He had 
mself ordained for their education. They were no 
iger under the Law as a curse ; they were no longer 
r the Law as a pedagogue. They could not any 
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longer contemplate death as God's curae, cntting tM 
off from Himself, for Christ had endured it, 
could not any longer submit to be servants of a rule, q 
Christ had come to make their state filial, to give tht 
the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind J 
St. Paul was, at Icaat as well aware as wc can | 
of the false inferences which miglit be drawn from ti 
Gospel, of the miserable notions of liberty which r 
be built upon it. He is occupied, in the latter parq 
this Epistle, in protecting Lis doctrine against thj 
dangers ; not by weakening and diluting it, but I 
bringing out, in its full strength, that promise of i 
Spirit, of wliich he speaks in the last words of my ta 
The Spirit of Christ could not lead them into anjj 
the acts which were inconsistent with the life of Chj 
The Spirit- of God could not tempt them to violate a 
portion of the Law of God. He would teach them 
delight in that Law after the inner man, as David ^ 
because it discovered God's will to keep his creatu 
from the evils which enslaved them and separated t 
from Ilim, They could carry out in their conduct i 
highest meaning and intent of the Law, having 1 
love to each other which is the fulfilment of the I 
'Bvl,' he saySj ' if you bite and devour one another, tM 
heed lest you be not consumed one of another.' J£ ym 
exhibit all the mind and temper of the flesl 
which the Law is directed, assuredly you bring youi 
selves within the curse from which Christ has redeemed 
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you. But is that the effect of your believing the 
Gospel, or of disbelieving it; of acting as if Christ 
had redeemed your race, and brought it nigh to God, 
or of listening to teachers who lead you to suppose 
that you are at a distance &om Him, and that He is 
your enemy ? 

Which doctrine caused the Galatians, in the first 
century, to bite and devour each other? which causes 
English Christians, in the nineteenth century, to do the 
same? 
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EoitiSB m. 20— 2T. 
' Thtrtfare by Oxe dadi of the law Oure ikall no jleik ie JTitlifitd h 
tight : far by the lav> ii IA« Jcnoicledgs of tin. Sat now (Atf r\ 
toutntu of God viilhovt the late is m<aiifeited, being v 
law and theprojAeii: ««n the rigliXemttntst of G 
faith of Jaia ChHtt unio aU and upon all t/teia that bditti M 
then M no diferentt : for oR have nwaed, and e/itae tihtOTt e 
glory of God: ieiitg jvstijied freely by hii grace, IhrovghS 
tton that it in Christ Jetut : uAom Qod kMh lAl forth to ti 
tialion Ihrotigh faith in hii blood, to declare Sii nghlanunuv ft 
remiHton of nni tliat are past, through the forbearamee of B 
declare, I lay, at thU time hii righleoKmeta .- that lie might tafl 
and tlie juitifier of him ichich betieveth in Jetat.' 



Mt special object in this sermon is to consider j 
meaning of the word Propitiation, which occupieB 
prominent a place in the passage I have read to 3 
But you will ohserve that the idea of Uedevtption, 1 
has occupied na for the last two Sundays, is as 1 
dwelt upon here as it was in the Epistle of St. Pei 
or in the Epistle to the Gaiatians. The two i 
evidently point to different necessities of man, to 1 
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ferent aspects of the divine purpose. Yet they are 
brought together; the apostle treats thera as insepa- 
rable. It is in Sacrifice they find tbeii- meeting point. 

I could wish that you would read the letter to the 
Eomans by the light of these scnteneea ; that you would 
trace the principle which is unfolded in them, as it 
works itself out through all the reasonings, exhorta- 
tions, expositions of national and human historv, and 
revelations of personal experience, which are found in 
that wonderful book. But I shall be content if you 
will fix your minds on these two or three verses, and will 
notice a few of their more obvious characteristics, 

(1.) The first that would strike you is, that the Right- 
eousness of God is the subject, the groundwork, of the 
apostle's discourse. He assumes that it is the pur- 
pose of God to make Ilia own righteousness known. 
He assumes that what man wants is that His righteous- 
ness should be made known. Nor does be for an 
instant distinguish between the revelation of God's 
righteousness and the revelation of Himself. He sup- 
poses that God is the righteous Being ; that He is this, 
and nothing but this ; that to be acquainted with Him 
is to he acquainted with Right in its very essence and 
Bubstance, with that Right which is the ground of all 
we think, and do, and are. 

(2.) Next he afSrms the Law testifies of this right- 
eousness of God, but that it does not bring any man 
to the knowledge of righteousness; on the contrary, it 
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brings him to the knowleclge of sin. You will i 
member that this was oiie great point in the argumej 
which the apostle held viih the Galatians, and with tl 
teachers who wished to bring them under the Ijm 
Tlie Law, he showed them, could not make any ma 
right; could not bless any man. Its office was l 
make him feel that he was wrong; its power lay in iM 



(3.) Tljirdly, he says that the righteousness of ( 
manifests itself in another way than by Law, name^ 
in the Person of Jesus Christ ; and that, so manifeste 
it is effectual to make men righteous j it is effectual fl 
confer a blessing. And this righteousness, he sayS 
comes through the faith of Jesus Christ. I will not s 
to dispute whether he means through the faith whicl 
Jesus Christ had in His Father — that is, perhaps, t 
more obvious and natural construction — or through t 
faith which a man has in Christ ; for I think that o 
meaning involves the other, and that neither will I 
complete without the other. At any rate, he affirms t] 
this righteousness came through Jesus Christ upon a 
who believe, all who confess it, and trust it when it i) 
manifested in Him ; upon all, without exception, bvr 
cause all have sinned, ail have come short of the glor 
ijf God; all are convicted by God's Law, whether del 
vered in stones, or only speaking in the conscience 
of liaWng that in them which is at war with thj 
righteousness. 



CEBIST A PEOnXIATION. 

(4.) As tliis righteous Being makes men conscious 
of tlicir evil by the Law, and manifests His rigliteous- 
neas to them in His Son, bo He ia declared, iu the 
next verse, freely to justify them by His grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, I must remind 
Toii, that the word justified is the cognate verb to the 
adjective which we translate righteous. 1 do not say 
that the translators ought to have kept up the analogy 
of the words; perhaps they eould not; perhaps they 
attempted it more than we suppose, seeing that i\\&just 
man and the righteous man were more nearly identical 
in their days tiiau they are' in ours. StiU I do not 
doubt they put a force upon the phrase 'justified' 
which would not have been expressed by the phrase made 
righteous. They were afraid to use that form of expres- 
sion, lest it should seem to intimate that men became 
righteous in tftemselves, and are not, as our Article 
expresses it, ' accounted righteous only for the sake of 
Jesus Christ.' I believe that fear had a most reasonable 
ground ; though there may have been another fear as 
reasonable, to which they were not equally alive. They 
dreaded lest men should fancy they had a righteousness 
of their own ; and that dread no one could entertain so 
strongly as St. Paul. But they did not tremble as 
much as the Apostle did, lest men should suppose that 
the judgment of God was not according to truth; lest 
they should ever charge Him with acting upon a legal 
fiction. St. Paul discovered that frightful mistake in 
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liis own couiitryraen ; they thought they were better 
than the heathen, because God was favouring them, 
and treating them as righteoua, while they were com- 
mitting the same evila as other men. His whole reason- 
ing, in the second chapter, had been aimed at this 
delusion; he had been affirming the commonplace, 
which had become a paradox, that good ia good in a 
heathen, that sin is sin in a Jew. He could not 
adyance one step in making them understand his 
Gospel, while they held the contrary opinion. When, 
therefore, he goes on to speak of God justifying the 
Jew and the heathen equally, he has prepared both to 
understand that they can have no real righteousness 
but that which they derive from God ; and that they 
possess it in Him by renouncing it in themselves ; 
they have it when they trust Him ; that they have iftj 
not when they distrust Him. And, connecting 1 
with the manifestation of God's righteousness i 
Son, he affirms that God has freely justified them, i 
made them rigliteous, in that Son; that in Him Hev 
has acquitted them of their transgressions, and owned' I 
them as belonging to Him. If they beheve that t 
is the intent of His acts, if they acknowledge 1 
be the object of His revelation, they rise up right, 1 
justified men, 

(5.) Next, then, St. Paul says, that this righteonenefl 
and justification comes upon them through the retU 
lion that is in Christ Jesue. The word, you will perci 
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precisely the significatioii wliich it bore in 
all the cases we have examined hitherto. They who 
were enslaved by the vain conversation handed down 
from their fathtrs, who had thought of God aa like 
themselves, who had regarded Him as an enemyj were 
ransomed by the precious blood of the Lamb from that 
intolerable bondage ; those who were chained by their 
own iniquity were enabled to lay bold on a righteous- 
ness that was not their own, and yet which they could 
claim as their own; those who felt that the Law was 
cursing them, and cutting them off from God, were 
brought nigh to God, were able to call Him Father. 
This, which we found St. Peter and St. Paul asserting so 
emphatically in the other passages, comes out, if that is 
possible, more clearly, more fully, here. God is Himself 
the Eedeemer, the Deliverer, of a spirit out of the 
jfetters which it has forged for itself. He delivers it in 
he way which it feels and confesses to be the only 
joasible way. It could not know God, it could not 
e released from the self-will which is contrary to God, 
t He did not meet it in sacrifice, if He did not Himself 
! the sacrifice which it can accept as the fullest 
iv^tiun both of His righteousness and of His for- 

(6.) We are thus brought to the words, ' fVhom God 
tth set forth to be a propilialioa through faith in His 
fiMood, to declare Ilia righteousness for the remission of 
$ that are past, through the forbearance of God.' 
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You are aware, probably, that many ha.ve objected^ 
oar rersion of the word IXaa-T^piov, and have contenq 
that ' mercy-seat ' should be substituted for it. 
may think perhaps, since I have dwelt so much up^ 
the desire to make the powers above or beneath/] 
piiious, as the characteristic of Ileatheu sacrifices, 1 
I should eagerly joiu in this complaint, and urge t 
alteration. But I do not feel the least tempted to t 
this course. It seems to me that ourreodering i 
whole, a right and satisfactory one ; and that we shoi 
lose, not gain, if we forgot that the word had presenteq 
and did present, to the minds of those whom St, Fan 
was addressing, whether they were his own conntrymea^ 
or Gentiles, all the associations which had belonged tarn 
the most degrading devH-worsbip. I do not conceit^ 
that it was the function of an apostle to cast aside o 
forma of expression, and to strike out new in a mini 
of his own, I imagine that he was to take those whic)fl| 
he found, just as they were, defaced by the wetfj 
and tear of centuries, debased by the adulterations om 
the weak and of the wicked, of the dupe and the i 
postor, and to bring out, by severe testa, the pura:l 
metal, as well as the image and superscription with 
which it had been originally stamped. He did recollect 
doubtless, thankfully and wonderingly recollect, thn 
mercy-seat in the tabernacle and the temple, as ( 
pressing the true idea of propitiation. But he did nOJ 
look upon that mercy-seat as enshrining a peculis 



esoteric doctrinCj with wliicli tho world at large liad 
nothing to do. He who had established the mercy- 
scat was the Lord God of that earth from which the 
foulest steam of human sacrifices was ascending to the 
Baals and the ilolochs. He was testifying, there, that 
from Him came freely down the blessings which they 
were hoping to buy of these gods; that He blotted 
out the transgressions of which the worshippers were 
seeking, by the cruellest oblations, to escape the penalty. 
And now the God of Israel, and the gods of the nations, 
were no longer standing aloof in distant defiance; they 
were in closer conflict than when Dagon fell prostrate 
before the ark. Christ had come to falfil the promises 
_ made to the fathers. Christ had come a Light lo lighten 
Gentiles. Hebrew was no longer the tongue in 
[fteh the mystery of a living and righteous God was 
aahrine itself. In the language of Heathen civili- 
in the beautiful forms which generations of 
^heists had consecrated to the service of demigods, 
^beings like themselves, was the Eternal Son, the 
^htness of the Father's glory, to utter His voice, and 
claim the homage of those whom lie had not been 
ashameil to call Ilia brethren, ■\^^lat business had 
those to whom this new and mighty instrinncnt Lad 
been intrusted, to cast away any one of the modes of 
thought and speech that had received an idolatrous 
taiut aud impregnation? "Why was the Spirit given 
them but that men might hear, in their ova tongue, 
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pni^ed and regenerated, as the lips that spoke it were, 
by His hring presence and power, the wonderful works 

of God? 

Far then from pleading that the words iXacr/xos and 
iXaiTTripiov had not tlie sense which we should gather 
from all the history of the Heathen world that they 
must have had, or that this sense was not one which 
would naturally suggest itself to the readers of the 
Epistle, baptized men though they were, I would earn- 
estly press the reflection on you, that any other view 
of the case is. incredible ; and then I would ask you to 
observe with what a divine art and wisdom the apostle 
vindicates the word to a Christian use, showing that 
for that use its Heathen signification must be— not 
modified — hut inverted. 

The opening of the twenty-fifth verse at once i 
plains the method of the apostle's teaching : ' fV) 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation.' Try, if you o 
to translate that language into the Heathen notion q 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Yon want something to msj 
God propitious, or favourable, to you. You wish j 
eould find something mighty enough, transcendd 
enough, which you might be sure would have that effeo 
Does St. Paul follow out this line of thought ? 
he say, ' The mighty transcendent means of bringj 
' God to be at peace with you is here ''{ No ! but | 
introduces Him as setting fm-th to us the One all-st 
cieilt, all- satisfactory evidence that He has madepe&c 



with ns. Placing himself on the old Jewish ground, 
affirming that all good must come down from the Lord 
of all, that He must be the standard of righteousness, 
and the author of righteousness, to man, the standard 
and the author oi forgiveness to man, he raises that 
principle to its highest power; he affirms that the 
barrier between God and His ereatures is removed by 
Himself, is removed freely without money and without 
price, and that the act of Hia Son in shedding His 
blood is the authentic declaration of that removal. He 
does not stop here ; as a Jew he could not, still more 
as a believer in Jesus Christ he could not. The mercy- 
seat in the tabernacle was not merely a sign that the 
Jews were adopted and acknowledged as a righteous 
nation by God, and that He was willing to restore 
those who had forgotten their high calling; it was the 
witness of a fellowship and intercourse between Him 
and Hia people. ' Tliere will I meet with thee,' was 
the form which denoted its perpetual purpose. Christ's 
death could not, according to St. Paul, be a propitiation, 
if it did not prove and declare Him to be the Mercy- 
seat, the liriug Mediator, in whom God meets with His 
creatures, and in whom His creatures meet Him. 

(7.) I reserve this great subject of Intercession for 
another and fuller consideration. But I could not pass 
it over, lest the words, faith in. His blood, which are 
Buch prominent words here, should be emptied of one 
most practical and blessed part of then? significance. 
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If we do Dot receive that blood as the sure witnesa tl^ 
we are admitted into God's holy and blessed presenel 
that we have the awful privilege of drawing nigh i 
Him always, we cannot be said to believe in it ; it doJ 
not give us that trust in God of which sin has robb« 
us. I am quite willing, however, to dwell chieft 
though I dare not dwell exclusively, on the r 
of silts thai are past, as the effect of this declaraiid 
of God's righteousness. Never, for a single instan 
ought we to make light of that craving for pardcfl 
that sense of an infinite burden of evil already com 
mitted, which has given rise to every confessional a 
penance that has esisted, or does exist, in the worlq 
There are some who would persuade us, that to dw 
on that which has been, is a mere device of priestcraf 
that, provided we can do the right thing now, i 
be well content, whatever we may have to reproa^ 
ourselves with, in the years that are gone by. To thq 
the prayer of the Psalmist, ' Remember not the sins of m 
youth' seems to be the utterance of a vain and bg^ 
tormenting superstition. Dear brethren ! do not let % 
delude ourselves with these half-truths, which sound % 
exceedingly plausible, which prove, in experience, 
utterly worthless. We do feel the sins of our youtH 
we are assaulted every day and hour by thoughd 
words, acts, which we have left years behind us. 
we think we get rid of these facts, by adopting a thet^ 
that they mean nothing ? But what a melancholy th^ 
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it would be for us, if they did mean nothiug ! What a 
proof it would be that man is a being who does not 
look before and after; that he has not the conditions 
of a rational, voluntary, spiritual creature I Ascribe to 
him these conditions, and of necessity he becomes 
incapable of forgetting that which has been once a part 
of himself, that which has belonged to his own sub- 
^»Dce; it cleaves to him; centuries and milleaniums 
cannot divorce it from him. And, oh ! are we not 
deeply and awfully aware that recollections which we 
would give worlds to preserve, recollections of forms 
and faces, and loving words spoken, and loving acts 
done, may pass away from us, almost, it would seem, 
into utter darkness ; while words and acts, that we 
should like to bury thousands of fathoms deep, aurvive, 
and reappear, like the ghost of Banquo, at men's feasts 
t God's feast — to make the present and the future 
Ivk alike? 

r Vviiat avails it to talk against priestcraft when these 
i are so? I admit that priestcraft makes enor- 
i, fiightful, use of these states of mind; but if they 
1 nothing, if they could be cast off by an easy 
rt, or charmed away by a httle metaphysical talk, 
I its devices might be ti'eated with very great indiffer- 
How do they come into operation ? how is it, 
, in its very worst form, the trade of the Priest, 
I distinguished from his glorious and divine vocation, 
UlJ he as mischievous and as gainful a one uov as it 
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was in any past generation ; that it may be most sm- 
cesafiil with the most refiaed classes of society? 

If those o!d recollections, which come back with a 
appaOing force, belonged altogether to ourselves, if tl 
pointed to no One against whom we have sinned, I sal 
pose that suicide would be the continual refuge frd 
them. And yet what a refuge ! How completely * 
prince of Denmark expressed the madness of tld 
experiment, when he said that there might be dreara 
and more frightful dreams, in the sleep after det 
than in any before it. But the supposition i 
possible one. Every one does connect the images o 
past distinctly or indistinctly with God; his thf 
may be an atheistical one, but the fact of consi 
the sense of evil, briugs back the phantom whi 
thought he had banished for ever. It comes 
as a phantom. As such, tlie false pviest speaks i 
it. He devises means for making the man lesa i 
of the dark image which he has cast from himself, 
tells him that there is a chance of the past being o 
looked, that this act and that act increases the c 
And in the meantime, the man actually feels a n 
irom having told his wrong. The clearing of i 
breast has helped hira, he is sure of that. And^ 
punishment that has been imposed upon him i 
without its own comfort. It ia a witness to 
of moral discipline. It suggests thoughts of a pro 
by which not merely the past evil may be cured, butj 
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which he may be cured. What a dawu of light is this ! 
How it might brighten into perfect day, if there was 
only a Toice to say to him, God hath set forth His Son 
as a propitiation, and a meroj-aeat, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of the sins that are past. 
If God could be declai-ed to the man as the Propitiator 
the Being who puts away sins because He is right- 
because He would not have the man tied and 
:ed to evil, because He would make him his free and 
true servant; if, instead of this declaration being 
merely made in words, the fact of Christ's death could 
be proclaimed as the sure declaration of God's right- 
eousness in the forgiveness of sins; how would the man 
feel that neither suicide nor atheism was the refuge 
from the past, but faith in Him who knows it all, who 
is, and was, and is to come ; faith in Him, as mani- 
;ed ill the sacrifice of His Son ; faith in Him, as 
oring to make ns partakers of His own righteous 
1(11 How naturally would this faith find its full 
a in confession to Him who so thoroughly 
ierst^ids the length and breadth of the evil, who 
it not, as man sees it, through the blundering, 
icring phrases of the penitent, and who so much 
desires the deliverance and reformation of the 
ider than he has even yet learned to desire 
How chcerfidly should we, holding fast this faith 
such a Being, accept His punishmeuts — of what- 
ever kind they be, — as the tokens that He is edu- 
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CBtiDg, diacipUniug, purifying the child whom He faaa 
adopted ! 

But the theory of a propitiation, not set forth by 
God, but devised to influence His mind, — of a pro- 
pitiation that does not declare God's righteousness in 
the forgiveness of sina, but which makes it possible for 
Him to forgii'e sins, though He is righteous, — this 
scheme changes all the relations of the Creator and 
creature; this scheme does build up a priestcraft which 
subverts utterly the morality of the Bible, because j 
first subverts its theology. 

I know, hrethren, that it would he easy to obtai 
favourable hearing from a Proteatant people, if I a 
denounce this priestcraft as it presents itself in Kom 
countries, or among those who imitate Komish practio 
I do not think I underrate that danger, or regard it ■ 
a distant one. On the contrary, I feel sure that t 
confessional and the whole scheme which is connec 
with it, must prove stronger than that which we oppt 
to it — and that atheism may prove stronger than eithtf 
— if we do not earnestly consider with ourselves whet 
we are not sanctioning the principle which supports a 
the practices we condemn ; whether we are not prac 
cally renouncing the faith of our forefathers, while * 
are ready to denounce our brethren for forsaking 1 
in name. Those mighty words, ' That He might I 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesv 
are entirely stripped of their meaning by the stran( 
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interpolation of the word yet. They are supposed to 
say that God is just, and yet that, in consequence of 
Christ's offering, He can justify those who believe in 
Him, Thus the whole argument of St. Paul, the 
whole Gospel of St. Paul concerning GOD, is d^ibcrately 
effaced and contradicted. God does not manifest Hia 
righteous will and purpose, His righteous character, 
in the death of His Son; hut, thi'ough the agency of 
that death, a certain notion of justice, quite distinct 
from the righteousness with which St. Paul uniformly 
identifies it, is satisfied; and so a certain portion of man- 
kind may be excused the penalty of their past ill-doings. 
It is only the accidental blending of tliis opinion with a 
higher faith, which is utterly at variance with it, that 
has ever served to make it effectual for any moral 
purposes. It will be found more utterly powerless 
p such purposes, more perilous to morality, more 
Irilous to all reverence for God, to all belief in 
rifiec and satisfaction, every day and hour, 
■must bring forth its proper and legitimate fruits in 
f most degraded, most heathenish kind of Bomanism 
inch a form of it as has not existed in any previous 
ptory — or else it will drive men into the most defying. 
Ideas infidelity. 
KBut there is hope, not only for ourselves, but for all. 
iVe wUl go to the law and testimony, instead of merely 
ing of them, and declaiming against others for not 
g to them, — if we will let the Bible speak to us in its 
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owii«le.ir, bvoad, intelligible language, and wiU lew 
liew in pieces all the notions nnd traditions ty y 
we have been corrupting and disguising the truths tn 
would have made us free, we shall again liarefl 
Gospel, not for Protestants, but for Romanists, 
Turks, Infidels, for all who have been setting upB 
righteousness of their own, and yet prove iu a thoi 
ways that they can never be satisfied till they sublri 
to the righteousness of God. 

And then the words of the beloved disciple will I 
found to be iu perfect harmony with those of tlia 
Apostle of the Gentiles, I shall have to speak hex 
after, for another purpose, of those words in which I 
declares, that we have an Advocate with the Fatht 
Jesus Christ the righteous, who is the propitiation i 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of i 
whole world. But I cannot pass them over here; 
cause, if you will read them in connexion with the fi 
chapter of the Epistle, you will see how m-arvellotGi 
they sustain that doctrine of propitiation which St. Pa 
preached to the Homans. The object of St. JohnI 
expressly to bring a message concerning Ilim who « 
from the beginning ; to proclaim Him as the Light, in 
whom is no darkness at all. jVnd Jesus Christ is b 
forth as the Propitiation by the Great Father of a 
that He might be declared in this character, that tU 
sins of them and of the world might be taken away, '. 
may be that this Gospel sounds eveu broader, free 
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than St. Paulas. But it is not really so. In the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans he declares^ that 
^ as by the offence of one, judgment ca)ne upon all men 
to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all m£:n unto justification of 
life.'' We cannot enlarge the force or application of 
such a Gospel. God will confound us, if we dare, by 
any arrangements of ours, to naiTow it. 
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HsBBEira a. 19^27. 
' For when Mota had ipaisn every preetpt tn all fhe papU » 
the laic, he look tht blood of calvei and of goali, -mith, « 
KUrleC icool, and kiiliop, and iprinJcled both the iooh and oBfl 
people, lasiTg, Thit u the blood of Ihe tettameat vihiA God JT^ 
a^oined unto you. moreover, he iprinliled with blood i 
(oiacnoeb, and all lie veieelt of the maUitrn. A nd almoit dU U 
an iff the law purged vilh blood; aaid wiihovt Aeddit^ cf H 
no r«ntmon. }t leai therefore neoeuaiy that the pattema <^ Si 
iit Oie Iteiment Aoitld be purified with these; b\U the h 
themtdvei wUh better lacrificts than these. For Chritt ii not m 
Htto the holy ^aoei made vAthhoTidijinhioh are thejigwestf&tli 
hU into heaven itttlf, now to appear in the pretence cf Ood for ti 
nor yet that he ihoald offer himsdf often, ai the high p 
into the holy place every year tuith blood of otheiv; for ihen M 
often ha/ee a^^red tinee ths fotmdation of the icorld .- but how oi 
in the end of the world, hath he appeared, to pat aaay tin if i 
tacr^ce of himself.' 

If the Church called upon us to accept a certains 
of opinions, each denoted by a certain specific nan^ 
it would not be fitting that I should continue my d 
courses on Sacrifice when we are keeping Whitsuntiw 
The death of Christ we should regard as one aul^ec 
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the descent of the Spirit another ; to mix them together 
would be an outrage upon theological order. But since 
we are taught to look upon every high festival as an 
occasion for celebrating the Eucharist — since this par- 
ticular festival is one of those for which a special 
thanksgiving is appointed in our Communion Service — 
we are reminded that wc caunot separate the Sacrifice 
of Christ from any part of our faith, or any act of our 
worship ; that it is the interpreter of allj the boud 
which unites them together. 

And, since "WTiitsunday is the day which speaks of 
the establishment of God's new covenant with men, 
' / ttnll put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
wUl I write them' there is another reason for speaking 
to you from the passage which I have chosen. That 
passage refers, as the chapter from which it is taken 
refers, as the whole of this Epistle refers, to the dif- 
ference between the old covenant andthe uew ; between 
that wliich is said to have been established by law, and 
that which ia said to have been confirmed with an oath ; 
between the covenant of servants and the covenant of 
sons, This is the primary subject of the text and of 
the letter. If you would understand the other part 
of it, the part which I am most anxious to bring before 
you this afternoon, that wliich speaks of the remission, 
or taking away, of sins, and which is the proper sequel 
to what was said at the close of the passage 1 considered 
a week ago, you must attend to this portion of the 
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■mitcr'e stnteraeat first. He does not begin with spea! 
ing of the blood which purged the vessels of the taher 
nacle, or of the blood which washea away sina. 
begins from the words of Moses, ' TJiis is the hloot 
the testament which God hath enjoined unto you;' 
compares that with the blood which is the bond of I 
liigher and diviner covenant, or testament. If we f 
this order, in considering the lessons which he tet 
ua, we shall enter, I think, much more fully and f 
factorily into the meaning of this book, which is 
monly and rightly regarded as the book, on the ^ 
question of Sacrifice, 

I. (1.) First, he describes to us the character o 
Mosaic economy in the words, ' WSe« Moses had jj 
evert/ precept to all the people according to the J 
Here we have the Legislator, the man who is tel 
the people what they are to do, and what they a 
to do. He docs not speak of himself. They e 
his own decrees which he ia proclaiming; they are I 
eternal laws of God'a government. He who hrel 
them violates his allegiance to God, and incurs dea 
They are not precepts for one man here, and one i 
there, they are for all the people. Each man, by h 
a man, comes under the obhgatiou of observing then 

(S.) But, next, we are told that Mosea declared \ 
people who were subject to this Law to be undn 
divine covenant, constitution or testament. I i 
three words, not meaning to determine which exprea 
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best the sensG of the original. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in the phrase which cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed by any one of these English parallels. "We 
have need to draw something from each of them. It is 
a constitution, or order, which God has established, 
which He has ereated them to obey. It is a covenant, 
for it is grounded npon a previous promise, and assu- 
rance that they are His people, and that He is their 
God. It is a testament, because both the curse and the 
blessing of it are in some ivonderful manner connected 
with death. 

(3.) This is the third point upon which the writer of 

the Epistle dwells, and it is a cardinal one, ' Moses look 

the blood of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet 

wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book and all the 

people.' Here the death of certain victims, the blood 

hich is shed when they are slain, is made the pledge 

. assurance that God lias taken them to be his 

nrants. This is their consecration; by this they are 

1, redeemed, devoted to Him. I have no need to 

fell more on this topic ; I have dwelt on it so recently 

, BO frequently; I have shown you that the Pass- 

r service implied this sacrifice and dedication of 

B whole people to God. He took them by that act 

} be His ; He acknowledged th.at He had redeemed 

(em for His service. They were as much given up to 

1 as the animal was given up to Him. They were 

t idain as that was slain ; hut the sprinkling of the 
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blood, wliicli was, at once, the sign of the death of the 
creature, and in which was its life, was the witness that 
they were offered up as sacrifices to God, that they had. 
no life but wliat He gave them, that that life was to be 
used for Him, restored to Him. 

(4.) This blood was, therefore, a sign of purification. 
They were holy creatures ; God had made them so ; for 
He had bound them to Himself. They were holy, for 
He was holy ; and everything they had to do with was 
holy. AVhatever they used was a vessel of ministryjj 
an instrument givcu them by God for His service. IQ 
was sprinkled with the blood with which they i 
sprinliledj it had the same token of dedication, conae 
oration, sacrifice, which they had; it was redeemed fi 
all corrupt uses, as they were. 

(5.) Then he goes on a step further, 'ffiiit 
shedding of blood is no remiaaiOTt.' Here we pasB fi 
the making of the covenant to the transgression of 9 
The people are a holy, dedicated people. They havl 
been told what acts are in conformity with this cow 
tion, and what are at variance with it. They can dift 
obey the Law; they can break the covenant, if thq 
choose. God ia holding them by His living bonds t 
Himself'; but those bonds may be snapped. They e 
come under the law of death if they like it. Each mst 
of them, at some time or other, does like it. He tes 
himself from the right order ; he takes the cui'se insten 
of the blessing; he becomes its bondsman. The 
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done, the result is inevitable. Riglit eannot become 
wrong, or wrong right. The fetters of evil are no 
imaginary fetters, but most real. Can the man break 
them? Does he wish them to be broken for him? 
God promises him remission, the sending away of his 
transgression. The blood which was the sign of his 
union to God, is also the sign that that union is 
renewed. The blood of the call' was sprinkled on him 
once, as the token of Ms union to God and his purifica^ 
tion. The calf must be presented again, ita blood must 
be poured out before the altar — in token that he submits, 
— and desires to be treated again as an Israelite, — in 
token that God puts away his offence and treats him as 
an Israelite. ' Without shedding of blood there is no 
remisxion? 

Here the case for the old covenant is closed. Each 

one of these particulai-s has been distinctly brought 

before us, and pressed upon our attention ; we ore made 

to feel how they bear upon each other. Then the 

liter passes to the contrast. We are to learn how 

1 of these ordinances, so true in itself, so full of 

>ose and significance, is unfolded, and the inmost 

r and principle of it brought forth, in the Gospel 

e Son of God. 

H. (I.) ' It was therefore necessary,' he says, ' thai 

e patterns of things in the heavens should be purified 

ith these; but the heavenly things themselves with 

ttter aacrifiees than these' I am sure the question 
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must sometimes have occurred to a rendBT of t 
sentence : ' How can heavenly thivjjs need to be puri& 
' at all ? Are they not pure in themselves ? And ■« 
' can these heavenly things be? What have we to I 
' with tlicra ? How can we be interested in them ?' 

I hope no one will dismiss these inquiries fi-om 1 
mind till he has got some satisfaction upon them 
is not a subject on which wc should tolerate loose \ 
vague notions. 

If you will recal the phrase which occurs, not oil 
or twice in the Gospels, but in almost every pai 
and discourse of our Lord's, 'the Kingdom of Heave* 
and if you will try to ascertain from any one of tb( 
parables or discourses what force it must bear; you % 
not think that tlie writer of the Epistle to ihe Hebr^ 
ia using strange or unfamiliar language here. If \ 
Kingdom of Heaven ia ' like a Sower who sowed g 
seed in Ma field,' or ' like treasure hid in a field,' qt ' 
a merchantman seeking goodly pearls^ it must dend 
one would suppose, the spiritual world, in contra 
the natural world. Tlie spirit of man contemplatecH 
the subject of God's teaching and government, i 
be one of the heavenly things which may be likeneC 
the things of earth ; which may dwell among them, t 
which cannot be confounded with them. To t 
writer of the Epistle must refer ; these be must coiBl 
pare with other things, which he calls the images flJ 
the patterns of them. The one he must speak of j 
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belonging expressly to the new and higher coi-enant, 
the other to the old. 

You. shall hear how he illustrates his own meaning 
in an earlier passage of this chapter, one to which I 
alluded in a former sermon, and of which I shall have 
more to say hereafter: 'Bui Christ being come an High- 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not 
of this building ; neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by His own blood He entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. For if the 
blood of bulls and of goafs, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to Ike purifyingof the 
flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
irough the Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
I, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
ittff God?' I do not quote this passage now on 
Hinnt of its allusion to the blood of Christ, but that 
may see what the things are which the writer 
irms tliat this blood ia to purify. The conscience is 
lat thing which is set in contrast with thetjlesh. This 
Kis that in man which is related to heaven, to the invi- 
ible, to God the Judge of all ; as the hands and feet 
B related to the earth on which we tread. Although 
t is of heavenly origin, although it testifies of a relation 
t that which is perfectly pure and holy, it is affirmed 
to need purification, to require that G od Himself should 
purify it and redeem it, and claim it as His servant. 
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(2.) Now, that which is the instrument of purifying 
this spiritual or heavenly thing, must be, the vrriter 
afGjms, better than that which purifies the mere earthly 
thing which is the pattern of it. The distinction is one 
which we have traced already through various passages 
of St. Paul'a writings. It is a distinction which every 
man recognises in himself, when he begins to reflect. 
' The acts which I do, fall under the cognisance of lavj 
' they are performed through the agency of my bodyj; 
' they belong to the outward world. But I, the i 
' of these acts ; /, from whose thoughts and will th^ 
' proceed; /, from whom the good or the evil of thei 
' must come ; / cannot be the mere subject of the la;i 
' which pronounces whether they are right or wrongs 
' which awards to them praise or punishment. I c 
' look these acts ; hut I must be overlooked by Hint 
' fi-om whom that law proceeds. I want to know ho< 
' He regards me. I doubt Him, suspect Him, {ei 
' that He regards me as an enemy. I know that I 
' must consider me not merely as a wrong-doer, h 
' as being wrong myself. I dare not face Him. I wai 
' to hide myself from Him, to find some secret i 
' where He cannot discover me. It is my consd 
' which IS thus skulking, and cowardly, and base. 
' is that which wants to avoid the hght, all the whild 
' that it confesses the presence of the Light, It is thril 
' which wishes to disbelieve in the truth, to disbelief 
' in God. Is it not defiled ? Does it not need sod 



' wonderful purification ? And can the blood of hulls 
' and of goats, and the ashes of an heifir sprinkling the 
' unclean, purify it in any wise ?' 

Some say, that if God pleases that they should, per- 
haps they might; the writer of the Epistle mocks at 
their seemiug piety. He says, again and again, it is not 
possible that they should do this. Deny the words, if 
yon please, but they are written. The writer is speak- 
ing of a God of righteousness and order, of a God who 
had made a creature in His own image ; and he saya it 
is not possible, it cannot be, that such a creature should 
be purified by a mere decree. The blood of bulla and 
goats cannot make us clean. We must have a better 
sacrifice than these. 
H> In the pattern with which the writer presented us, 
Kn are led, first, to think of the Covenant, by which 
God had declared the people of Israel to be holy, and 
which He had sealed and confirmed with blood. This is 
also the first point to which he has called his reader's 
attention in the counterpart. A great part of the 
Epiatte is occupied with an argument to prove that the 
old Covenant implied an actual Mediator ; that no legal 
enactments and arrangements could create a union 
between God and man; that they presumed one, and 
pointed to one. The revelation of this Mediator he has 
assumed in the fifteenth verse, as the foundation of the 
New Covenant or Testament. "We cannot be satisfied, 
80 the writer reasons, with anything less than such 
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a revelation; with anything less than tlie assurance 
that there is a real High-priest, not one established 
by a formal ordinance, not one sprung from an eartUj 
tiibe, — a living Son of God. But seeing that the same 
conscience which makes this great demand, witnesses 
also of the transgi-essions which have separated us from 
God, there could be no revelation of such a Mediator, 
he goes on to maintain, which did not imply a redemp- 
tion 'of the transgressions that were under the fir»t 
Testament.' The man liad been convicted of evil acts 
by the divine Law; had been convicted of a positive 
alienation of mind and heart from Him who had given 
that Law. To be told that the transgressions were 
forgiven, was good ; this was what the sacrifices under 
the Law had told him ; but it was not enough ; it was 
ciiiefly precious for the hint and hope it gave of some- 
tbiug more. The alienation must be removed; the 
man himself must be atoned with his Maker. This 
was a fai- deeper, and more wonderful thing than the 
mere pai-don or oblivion of offences. No arbitrary b 
or token could denote this reconciliation ; no sacrifij 
that was merely offered by the sinner, even though 
was fixed and established by God. There was need 
'better sao'ifices' than these. I scarcely need ston 
remark, that by ' better ' the inspired writer means t) 
higher in degree, but different in kind; he does i 
oppose one amount of costliness to another j he oppc 
a living, voluntary Bacrifice to a dead, involuntary a 
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he contrasts the sacrifice of one who stands in iin actual 
relation to God and to man, with the sacrifice of some- 
thing which implies no such relation, which is a mere 
thing that a man can use or destroy at his pleasure. 
Only a living sacrifice, he intimates, could be the bond 
of a living covenant between man and his Creator, of 
a covenant which should declare that their union stood 
on an eternal, unchangeable ground, thiit it was upheld 
in a Divine Person, the lligh-priest of the universe. 

(3.) That this is the primary idea of the passage, the 
next sentences abundantly prove: 'For Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the trve; but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for ws.' The great ques- 
tion of men in all ages was : ' Who shall ascend into the 
' Heavens for ns; — who shall break the great harrier 
' which separates us from the Invisible Ruling Power; 
' fi-om that pure and holy Being of whom our con- 
' sciences speak, before whom they tremble?' In this 
question the great contradiction was implied, that the 
man felt he belonged to this heavenly world; that it 
was his proper home ; that he could not live without 
God; and that he was a hopeless exile; that he must 
wander abroad, and find comfort where he could, 
amongst things which were beneath him, and for which 
he did not inwardly care ; that God and he must be at 
strife, now and ever. This was the mournful wail 
which was going up from the whole Heathen world ; 
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which Tffts expressed in every tind of sacrifice that 
for mercy to gods conceived or inconceivable; i 
waB expressed in every form of sensual indnlgence ai 
gratification; the heart testifying: 'We must ha 
earth, for we cannot find heaven; we must eat hua 
of swiue to the fill, for, oh! how dreadful it ia 
remember, even for a few minutes, that we have t 
responsibilities of men — of spirits I' 
And this was the answer : ' The Father of all, w 
seemed at so vast a distance from you, in that co 
dreary heaven, and yet whom you tremble lest y 
should encounter in every dark night, beside ev( 
tomb ; whom you dread aa the author of your misf 
and death ; as one who may inflict a deeper mise 
a more hopeless death upon you hereafter, has « 
lEs only-bcgottcn Son to take your natm-e upon 
to die your death. He has been here in these 
nights, amidst these tombs; He has been in 
tomb ; He has risen out of it ; He has gone, not i 
some figurative holy place, but into the actual h 
place, which your hearts tell you of, which all temj 
and altars and priesthoods witness of. Christ is 11 
God His Father. And now the Father, in wt 
presence He is, declares that sacrifice of His to be 
bond of pence between Him and you. That is 
pledge and witness of His covenant with you ; u 
your own very selves; with that in yon which 
shrunk from Him, which has wished that it 



■ banish Him. The blood, not of goats or calves, but 
' of His owii Son, of the Eternal Mediator between Him 
' and you, is the assurance that He regards you as His 
' sons and daughters ; that He gives you the Spirit of 
' His Son in your hearts ; that your sins and iniquities 
' He remembers no more.' 

(4.) This was the Gospel to the heathen world j this 
was tlic ground of a Church on earth, of a society of 
men who could claim a filial relation to God, who 
could recognise this living sacrifice as the reconcilia- 
tion of earth and heaven. But the writer of the 
Epistle knew too well, too experimentally, what the 
tendencies of the human heart are, how ready it ia to 
disbelieve in the liberty with which God has made it free, 
and to forge chains for itself, to stop at that point which 
might serve the proper climax of his great argument, 
He adds — 'Nor yet that He should offer Himseif often, 
as the high priest enierelh into the holy place every year 
with blood of others; for then must He often have suffered 
mSts^ the foundation of the world: but now once in 
HKl! tnd of the world hath He appeared to pvt away 
'am by the sacrifice of Himself He knew well that in 
the Christian Church, amongst baptized men, amongst 
those who had come under the new covenant, in that 
Church of Palestine to which he was writing — though 
it dwelt on the spot where the one offering had been 
■ WHde, where apostles had first proclaimed the ascent of 
^Blnas Christ as the eternal King and Eedeemer, and 
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the Giver of redemption, where th.e Spiiit had comeil 
dowu to witness a fellowship for all nations, of a u 
of the world that ia seen with that which is unsol 
— though all the events which the Gospel proclaim 
had only been a few years ago transacted — he knew w 
that there and then were those wlio would crave for tj 
signs which spoke of an unaccomplished sacrifice, for ti 
Lope which the blood uf the ox and calf gave that t 
transgression of the day might be blotted out ; for t 
promise which the entrance of the high priest into t 
holy place held out, that heaven might at some dial 
day be opened to those who would bring penitence a 
sacrifice enough to purchase an entraucc into it. 

All these delusions and diseases of the heart, coQ-u 
Ecious of part of its misery, unaware of its great necea 
aity, were rampant then, would be rampant, he i 
sure, under every form, in every section of that Christs 
dom to which he looked fonvai'd. And therefore \ 
sets down this great warning, this mighty assurance & 
comfort, to all who will receive it, that the Medi 
He of whom all covenants and sacrifices had been te8t£ 
fying, for whom all periods had been waiting, had beQ(t ■ 
manifested once in the crisis or winding-up of the a 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. Suppoaiiq 
a merely formal sense is given to the word sin — sap* 
posing it is taken to mean the violation of some c 
crees which have been imposed upon men by the wifl 
of a Being who could decree whatever he pleased— 



announcement coulii give no rest to the conecience. 
But ho has guarded himself against this perversion of 
his meaning; his whole Epistle has been one continued 
protest against it. Sin has been brought before ua in 
its inward radical signification ; sin as the disease of 
the will ; sin as conscious separation from a pure and 
holy will. Every attempt to substitute any less inward 
and essential definition of its nature for this, the writer 
discards, because he is a practical man, who is presenting 
an actual remedy for an actual disease, which he must 
trace to its principle, which he cannot hope to cure by 
treating some of its superficial symptoms. Any attempt 
to substitute a less universal and essential definition 
for this, he discards likewise, because he is a divine, 
because he has a messi^e from God to His creature, 
because he dares not betray his trust and misrepresent 
I ^e Lord who has made him the steward of His myste- 
But taking t/iis to be the sin which man needs to 
B-freed from, from which God desires to set him free, 
ia declares that the one Sacrifice, made once for all, is 
B assurance of a union and reconciliation with God, 
i therefore of the fidl remission of sins. He proclaims 
1 this character to the world ; he lays it down B3 
t which makes the new covenant well ordered and 
', for all nations, for all mankind. But in doing so, 
I testifies how the sins of each day, — the conscious 
a of those who have broken the covenant of their 
—who feel that their continued transgressions aro 
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as great aa those of the heathen, and leas excusable,- 
who feel that their inward alienation from God 
deep and thorough as that of any heathen can be — msv 
obtain this perfect remission. Aa the blood of calves 
and goats, with which the Jewish testament was sealed, 
which had sprinkled the people, the book, and all the 
vessels of the ministry, was also the sign that the parti- 
cular offences against that covenant were forgiven; so 
the blood of the Son of God, which is the pledge of our 
original adoption to God, the witness that we are 
accepted children, is that which purges the consciei 
from dead, selfish works, to serve the Living 
Receiving it as the seal of an everlasting bond that 
established before the foundation of the world in 
well-beloved Son ; receiving it as the witness that 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — the 
in His hatred of evil — the same in His desire 
deliver men from it ; — this blood becomes that rem: 
of sins, that purification of the spirit from the 
or guile wiiich is the essence of sin, that assuran 
divine forgiveness for the acts which have flowed 
it, that token of restoration to the house and it 
of the Father from whom wc have wandered, 
nothing else in heaven or earth could be. 

And wherein bcs its power? The writer of 
Epistle asks you the question. He knows that you 
answer it. He knows that there is One standing at 
door of your hearts with a light to show you wbafc' 
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in them, with a voice that is bidding them open to 
receive Him. The light which shows you your evil is 
the light of His own and His Father's love ; the voice 
by which He wooes for admission is, ^ Have I not sacri- 
' ficed Myself for you ? Does not my blood say that 
* Sin and Death are not your masters ? Does it not 
' say, There is an eternal life in Me, of which you are 
' the inheritors ? Am I not willing to come in and sup 
' with you, to give you that bread which is my body, 
'that wine which is my blood, as the assurances of 
'forgiveness, of a death to evil, of a new birth to 
'righteousness? Have I not ascended on high that 
'the Spirit in which I offered Myself to God might 
'come among you, and might sit in tongues of fire 
' upon you, to make you the witnesses of my death, of 
' nay life, to the world V 
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CHRIST MADE SIN FOR US. 



2 CoRLNTHiina v. 23. 
' Par ht halh made &un to he nn for <u, lako Jinaii no ein ; 
ht made tlie righimianeti of Qod in liim.' 

This verse is commonly interpreted by the additil 
of a word. He hath made Him to be a Sin OFI 
for us, who knew no sin ; that we viight be made tfA 
righteousness of God in Him. You will not suspect a 
of objecting to the word which this paraphrase iota; 
duces. 1 have endeavoured, for many weeks past, ] 
show you that the revelatiou of God is the revelatfl 
of a Sacrifice, And though I have maintained 1 
sacrifice is entu-ely independent of sin — that the n 
pure and perfect state we can conceive, is the i 
of which sacrifice is the Law, — I have contendedjl 
strongly, that nothing but sacrifice can take away a 
This was the subject of my sermon last week. 
learnt from the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Sin ] 
much deeper than the offences aud transgressioi 
which are the outward manifestations of it ; that it I| 
its seat in the Conscience. The legal sacrifices, 1 
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I iEpistle taught us, were good, as means of doing 
I away with transgression, of restoring the offender to 
' Lis right position as a member of the divine conimon- 
irealth. But sacrifices of this kiudj he said, were 
totally inadequate to take away Sin, for they could not 
reach the conscience. The sacrifice of a Son who came 
to do His Father's will, who entirely gave Himself up 
to do it, did reach the conscience; it did take away 
Bin. How rightly then may this sacrifice be called a 
Bin-Ofiering I What possible objection can any reader 
of Scripture raise agaiust such au expression? 

But this is the very reason why wc should be moat 
careful not to alter the language of the Apostle, or to 
flttbstitute for it language of our own. We have seen 
irhat errors men have fallen into, in their attempts to 

■ jxmceive the nature, and object, and effects of sacrifice. 
'yfe have seen liow much it has been the design of God's 

■ revelation of Himself to deliver us from these errors, by 
Htting forth its true relation to Him and to maii^ to 
itte perfect righteousness aud to the ci-eature who has 
wandered from that righteousness. We have seen with 
what carefulness Evangelists and Apostles have brought 
out before us one and another aspect of this oScring, 

oitrasting it with the counterfeit notions which men 
i devised for themselves. 

s is, evidently, one of the passages which is to 

•uct us in the cliaracter and effects of the Divine 

orifice, wliich is to show wherein it consists, and for 
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what end it was presented. How dare I, then, put | 
the phrase which I want to have explaiacd, as i£fl 

understood it sufficiently without the Apostle's help? ? 
make me know what God's Love to man was, how / 
recmiciled the world to Himself, St. Paul says. He ti 
Hivi to be sin for us, who knew no sin. That I j 
not be forced to inquire what these wonderful i 
import, I coolly and deliberately take all the force o 
of them. He sets me before a startling antithesis, t 
I may meditate upon it. .1 destroy his antithesis j 
if it were an idle figure of speech, and insist that t 
same word should mean two different things in 1 
different clauses of the same sentence. Could you t 
to see any writer who was not an Apostlej whom 3 
did not recognise as a canonical writer, treated t 
this fashion? Would you not say to his interpre 
'Either the man whom you undertake to esp( 
' not worth your trouble ; he is one who uses yi 
'random, he does not understand himself; or 1 
'you are behaving most unfairly and irreverently | 
' him ; you are not grapphng with his thoughts, 1 
' putting yours in the place of them ' ? la the 1 
altogether changed because we are listening to a 1 
who is uttering, as we believe, the oracles of ' 
because he is speaking of the question which most 
concerns us, and on which we are most hable to 1 
mistakes? Are we at liberty to play with his 1 
of speech just as we please, to thrust in among 
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■ iDiiiie tautological formula, — as if for the very 
^pose of escaping from the truth wliich he would 
make knoffn to us? 

No one can seriously think over these wordsj ' He 
hath made Him to be sin for us, which htew no sin,' 
without feeling that the paradox which is iu them ia 
ineaut to he in them ; that the Apostle purposed to force 
it upon our attention; that if he could have avoided it 
he would; hut that he had no way of avoiding it, 
without manghng and distorting the message which he 
was appointed to deliver. If you read over the memo- 
rable passage with wliich this sentence winds up, 
beginning with those words iu the second chapter, in 
which he speaks of his ministry as a savour of death 
unto death, and of life unto life ; in which he declares 
that he does not corrupt the word of God, but that (m 
of sincerity, as of God, in the sight of God, speaks he in 
Christ; you irill scarcely persuade yourselves that he 
ended with a mere verbal contradiction which was to 
surprise us, mid which he expected us to find some 
easy method of explaining away. Between these two 
points of his discourse, he has been speaking of the 
ministration of righteousness and the ministralion of 
condemnation,; of the glory that teas under a veil, and 
of that wliicli was unveiled, and therefore might be 
presented with plainness of speech; of renouncing the 
hidden things of dishonesty ; of commending himself by 
the manifestation of the truth to every man's conscience 
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in the sight of God. He has been declaring that c 
must be manifested before the judgment-seat of Christi 
that if he is beside himself it is to God, that if Ae i 
sober it is for their cause ; that the love of Christ | 
consiraininff him, because lie thus judges, that if One €^ 
for all, then were all dead; and that He died for I 
that they which live should not henceforth live to tht 
selves, but unto Him who died fur them, and rose agi 
He had just been gathering up all that he had writ^ 
all that he had ever spoken to the Corinthian 
words, 'All things are of God, who hath recondlei6 
to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to tts i 
ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in Ckr 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing tm 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto % 
word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassam 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us:\ 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to i 
The Tcrse before us is the climax of these rehem 
protestations, of this appeal to God's judgmeiitj 
this declaration of God's will to men as accompli 
in Christ, of this earnest exhortation to men notJ] 
refuse the gift which has been bestowed on them. 
you seriously beheve that at this moment he adopte 
phrase to describe the work of his King and B^deenl 
which was strange and ambiguous, cither from care 
ness or through tlie paltry vanity of a. rhetorician ? 
No, my brethren, this is doing just what the Aposfi 
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is protestiiig that he dares not do, what he warns ua 
not to do : li is handling t/te word of God deceitfully. 
We may think that it is oiu" business to extricate the 
writers of the New Testament from apparent contra- 
dictions \ but we have no such vocation. They are as 
well aware as we can be, that their language sounds 
perplexing ; they know tliat it must sound so. All sin 
is contradiction ; if you speak of it, you must denote it 
by words that cross and seem to confute each other. 
Unless men were spirits, you could not complain of 
them for acting as beasts; unless they proved every 
moment that they were framed for fellowship and 
mutual dependence, you could not blame their selfish- 
ness ; if you were not sure that they were intended to 
obey God's gracious will and to walk in His ways, you 
could not accuse them of ruining themselves by deter- 
mining, each one of them, to have a will and way of his 
own. You may get rid of the strife by ignoring either set 
of facts ; by assuming that there is no moral order, or by 
pretending that it is not resisted. The man may come 
to think his transgressions are themselves laws j the 
delu-tion is easy enough, it is one of the signs of his 
derangement, and he may adapt his phraseology to this 
conception. It may be couaistent mth itself, but for 
that very reason, it will be inconsistent with much of 
what he feels and knows. 

Keeping these thoughts in mind, and beseecldng the 
t)ly Spirit to lead ua into those depths, in which. 
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without His guidance, we must be utterly bewildeisl 
and lost, either through the cowardice which shrini 
from the light, or through the boldness which stumbl 
on in the darkness, let us ask what St. Paul can intei 
by saying that Christ was 'made «'» for us, though J 
knew no sm.' 

1. There was a time in our Lord's life on earth, ' 
are told, when a man met Him, coming out of the tom 
exceeding fierce, whom no man could bind ; no, not i 
chains. That man was possessed by an unclean spirit, 
all men upon earth, you would say that he was the a 
between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there mn 
have existed the most intense repugnance. What I 
risee, who shrank from the filthy and loathsome v 
of that maniac, could have experienced one-thousanw 
part of the inward and intense loathing which Chi 
must have experienced for the mind that those won 
expressed ? For it was into thai He looked ; that whi 
He understood ; that which in His inmost being ] 
must have felt, which must have given Him a &in 
such as it could have given to no other. I repi 
the words; 1 beseech you to consider them; 
must have felt the wickedness of that mai 
inmost being. He must have been consetons of J 
aa no one else was or could be. Now, if we i 
have had the consciousness, in a very sUght de| 
of evil in another man, has it not been, up to Im 
degree, as if the evil were in ourseh'es ? Suppose t 
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offender were a friend, or a. brother, or chi!d, has not 
this sense of personal shame, of the evil being ours, 
been proportion ably stronger and more acute ? However 
much we might fee) ourselves called upon to act as 
judges, this perception still remained. It was not 
crushed even by the anger, the selfish anger, and impa- 
tience of an injury done to us, which, most probably, 
mingled with and corrupted the purer indignation 
and sorrow. Most of us confess with humiliation how 
little we have had of this lively consciousness of other 
men's impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. 
But we do confess it ; we know, therefore, that we 
should be better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a fervent admiration — in our 
worse, we envy with a wicked envy — those in whom wc 
trace most of it. And wc have had just enough of it to 
be certain that it belongs to the truest and most radical 
part of the character, not to its transient impulses. 
Suppose, then, this carried to its highest point, c^not 
you, at a great distance, apprehend that Christ may 
have entered into the sin of that poor maniac's spirit, 
may have had the most inward realization of it, 
not because it was hke what was in Himself, but 
because it was utterly and iotensely unlike ? And yet 
are you not sure that this could not have been, unless 
He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with 
this man, whose nature was transformed into the like- 
ness of a brute, whose spirit had acquired the image of 
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a devil ? Does the coexistence of this sympathy a 
this antipathy perplex you? Oh ! ask yourselves whj 
you could bear to be away ; which you could beai 
be weaker than the other? Ask yourselves irhetfl 
they must not dwell together in their highest degi 
in their fullest power, ia any one of whom you cot 
say, ' He is perfect ; He is the standard of exceUena 
' in Him there is the full image of God.' Diminiahfl 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the fellowi 
and sympathy ; and by that atom you lower the am 
racter; you are sure that you have brought it neaJ 
to the level of your own low imaginations ; that ; 
have made it less like the Being who would i 
towards Himself. 

2. I have taken a single instance, because you q 
better apprehend the whole truth iu that instance, i 
because from it you may uuderstand that I am i 
spealiing of abstractions, but of that which eoncemaa 
as hitman beings, as conscious sinners. But now c 
on your thoughts beyond that particular man mth fi 
unclean spirit ; carry them to any man in the croii 
whom our Lord fed, and to whom He preached: 
them to these, because they were specimens of the 
because His knowledge of their evils is that which j 
must have had of the evils which are in all the wotm 
because His sympathy with them is the sympau 
which He must have had with all who bore their natm 
— and then you will, I think, begin to doubt whether 8 
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Paul could have diluted the language which yon find in 
the text without cheating ns of a divine treasure. If he 
had said that Christ took upon Him all the conaeqtiences 
of our sins, would this have been an equivalent for the 
words, 'made Sin?' There might be a deep meaning 
in that assertion. The sympathy which I hiive spoken 
of, extended, as we know, to all the ills of which men 
arc heirs. The evangelist says, speaking of His healing 
the sick. Himself took our infirmities and hare our sick- 
nesacs ,- as if every cure He wrought implied an actual 
participation in the calamity. He endured in this 
sense the consequences of sin in parlicitlar men ; He 
endured the death which is the consequence of sin in 
all men. But men have asked more than tliis. Their 
superstitions show how much more is required to satisfy 
them ; they have asked for some god, or demigod, who 
could not only sympathise in their sorrows, but in their 
evil; they could only conceive of sympathy coming 
through participation of it ; the gods must do like them 
— he like them, or they are cold and distant objects of 
reverence. Tlie demand is indeed monstrous ; all the 
perverseness and bewilderment of sin He in it. But to 
get rid of the falsehood of the desire, you must vindicate 
its truth. Here is the vindication ; He knows no sin, 
therefore He identifies Himself with the sinner. That 
phrase, identifies Himself with the sinner, is somewhat 
nearer, I think, tg the sense of the apostle than the 
phrase, takes the conseijtiencea or the punishment of sin. 
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But still, do you not feel liowmucli feebler it is than I 
feebler in spirit more even than in form? It conveyn 
impression of the sense, the taste, the anguish of a 
which St. Paul would have us think of, as realized I 
the Son of God, — a sense, a taste, an anguish, whiqi 
are not only compatible with the uol knowing sin, bof 
would be impossihle in any one who did know it. 
awful isolation of the words, ' Ye shall leave Me alo 
united with the craving for human affection in ) 
words, ' if ilk desire T have desired to eat this Passo 
with you' — tlie agony of the spirit which is gather 
the words, *Ifit be possible, let this cvp pass from 
with the submission of tbe words, 'Not as I mill, jj 
fls Thou will,' — above all, the crushing for a mo 
even of that one infinite comfort, ' Yet I am not i 
because the Father is uith Me,' when the cry was hej 
' Mt/ God, my God, why hast Thou forsahen me ■. 
revelations tell us a little of what it was to be i 
Sin ; if we get the least glimpse into them, we shall n 
dream that the Apostle could have spoken less hola 
if be was to speak the truth. 

We might for a moment wish to translate his langni 
into that which we find elsewhere, respecting the taMi^ 
or bearing of sins. The force and the worth of these e 
pressions I believe to be unspeakable ; they cori-eBpc 
to some of the most inward and deep, however ] 
verted, necessities of the human spirit. A man fed 
that he is carrying a burden ; it is his own; no one c 



share it witb him ; hia friend, his wife, docs not know 
what it is ; he asks to be freed from it, but that seems 
askiflg to be freed from himself. Is there one higher 
than himself who knows what it is, really, aetually ? 
Could he bear it? could he take it away? The question 
is asked with strange aud awful doubt. How can that 
be possible ? how can I transfer to another that which 
is so absolutely and inherently mine? Tet there is 
snch a necessity for a friend who would be willing to 
do this ; such a witness that there must be one willing 
and able to lift iia out of misery by any participation in 
it, that the heart bounds even at the distant rumour of 
an act which declares that its hopes were not delusiona, 
There is no selfishness in that first exulting bound; it 
is the deliverance from selfishness ; the recognition of 
one in whom selfishness has no place ; who can do all 
and suffer all for love. But selfishness may soon in- 
trude itself into these thoughts, and may convert the 
whole message of a sympathising friend, who bears our 
burdens, and so fulfils the law of love, into a scheme by 
which we escape from the penalty of our misdoinga 
through His eudurance of it. Even that scheme is 
so closely involved with the seuse of an infinite Charity 
and Compassion, has so evidently risen out of it, that 
no one should touch it witli a rude or careless hand. 
Till we are convinced that the tree is dying from the 
pressure of the fungus which has attached itself to it, 
we cannot have courage to incur the risk of tepring 
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one from tlic other. And if we make tlie attempt,! 
must be with no instruments of ours. A man i 
carefully the Scripture languagej and the Script! 
analogies — resolving to follow them steadfastly out 
and then applying them, first of all, to the detec 
and exposure of his own cnide notions and fandea, I 
acquire hy degrees the power of discerning betwi 
that, in the popular statements respecting Theoloj 
which he must cling to for life and death, and 1 
which he must part with that he may preserve i 
rest. 

TJie text is a strong instance. Those expressifl 
concerning Christ hearing sins, which we meet witU 
often, sound mucli less difBcult and more natural t 
the apostle's phrase, beinr/ made Sin. But if we 1 
seriously at that, we find it explains the others, t 
gives them the full force which, iu our use of them, t 
are apt to lose. We quickly attach to them some c 
and material sense ; we suppose it is possible to t 
that which belongs to the cousciencc and spirit, a 
might give up a schedule of debts to one who imderttl 
that he would discharge them. Comparisons whicBj 
they are resorted to with exceeding caution, somet 
ftssiat the fancy, but which do not go directly homq 
the man Mmself, the actual sufTerer and sinner, ] 
BO entangle Hs, that they take the place of the 1 
ti'uths which we would illustrate by them. But i 
words, made sin, carry ua out of these and beyond t] 



they lead us directly to the spirit of man ; they become 
monstrous if they are tried by any other tests than its 
tests. So tried, they set forth just that which man asks 
heaven, and earth, and hell to tell him of — one who 
knows all hia evil, one who enters into it, feels it, 
because He is not soiled and debased with it ; one who 
does this, becanse in no other way can He raise a volun- 
tary and spiritual creature out of a voluntary and spiri- 
tual death to a right and true life. 

For the Apostle goes on, * that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.' Here, aa everywhere, 
St. Paul declares that it is the end of all God's acts and 
dispensations towards men, to make them righteous ; 
to bring them out of that condition wliich they have 
chosen for themselves, — the couthtion of distrust, aliena- 
tion, sin, — and to bring them into that state for which 
He has created them, of dependence, trust, union with 
Him. He is declared, here as everywhere, to be the 
only Reconciler of His creatures. Here, as everywhere, 
are assumed to have no righteousness but His ; 
le but that which they obtain by owning Him and 
confiding in Him. The giving up of His Son to take 
upon Him their fiesh and blood, to enter into their 
sorrows, to feel and suffer their sins; that is, 'to be made 
Sin:' the perfect sympathy of the Son with His loving 
will towards His creatures, His entire sympathy with 
them, and union with them; His endurance, in His 
inmost heart and spirit, of that evil which He abhorred; 
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this is Grod'a method of reconciUation ; by this ] 
speaks to the siufiil will of man ; by this He redee 
it, raises it, restores it. The acts which express I 
love to man; the acts by which the Son ■ 
proves Himself to be the Son of mmi; these are i 
means of destroying the barrier between heaven i 
earth, between the Father and the children; the mea 
of taking away the sin of the world. In each n 
sin— the alienation and separation of heart- — ceases, wffl 
he believes that he has a Father who has loved him, i 
given His Son for him; when he confesses that 1 
Son is stronger to unite him with his Father and 1 
brethi'cnj than sin is to scpai'ate them ; when he ii 
that the Spirit of the Father and the Son ivill be a 
him to resist all the efforts of the spirit of cm 
and division to renew the strife. 

But this faith of the individual man implies i 
more than the deliverance of his own soul. In the grt 
annual act of atonement among the Jews, the priB 
laid his bonds upon the head of the scape-goat i 
confessed over him all the iniquities of Ike children i 
Israel, and all their transgressions andall their sins, j 
tinff them upon the head of the goat, and sending it did 
into the wilderness, that he might bear their iniguitp « 
a land not inhabited. Thus the whole body of the peopQ 
were taught that God, who had accepted them as a hcA 
people to Himself, purified them, as a body, of that whi 
had set them at war with Him. The individual Israc 
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could not be satisfied with his own sin-offering or peace- 
offering, nnleas he was thus assured that he belonged to 
a redeemed and purified society. In like mauner there 
is no sure peace and freedom for the conscience of any 
one man uuder the New Covenant, while he thinks only 
or chiefly of peace and freedom for himself. The sin 
which he supposes he has cast aside will appear again ; 
it will seem to him as if it was not the blood of sprinkling, 
but his own momentary act of faith, which had purified 
him from it. But if we believe that Christ has taken 
away the sins of the world, we are led to a deeper and 
safer foundation upon which our hopes may rest. For 
then wc see beneath all evil, beneath the universe 
itself, that eternal and original union of the Father with 
the Son which this day tells us of; that union which 
was never fully manifested till the Ouly-begotten by the 
Eternal Spirit offered Himself to God. The revelation 
of that primal Uuity is the revelation of the ground 
on which all things stand, both things in heaven and 
things in earth, It is the revelation of an order which 
sustains all the intercourse and society of men. It ia 
the revelation of that which sin has ever been seeking 
to destroy, and which at last has overcome sin. It is 
the revelation of that perfect harmony to which we 
look forward when all things are gathered up in Christ; 
when there shall be no more sin, because there shall be 
no more selfishness ; when the law of sacrifice shall be 
the acknowledged law of all creation ; when He who 
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perfectly fulfilled that law — the Lamb that was slain— 
shall receive blessing, and honour, and glory, and power; 
when the confession of His Name shall be felt and 
known to be the confession of the Father of an Infinite 
Majesty in whom He delighted, and of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, who proceedeth from Them, and with 
Them is worshipped and glorified for ever. 
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It remcmin-, that ye hHiig in time past Oeitiilei in iltt fitak, iclui 

1 are eaUed Uncirmmcitioit by that uAicA u called the Circwncidon 

n ikt fuh made hy kaada; that at that time ye were Kithtmt Ohritt, 

I bin; ulfeiu from Ike commomoeofift iff Jtratl, and ttromgeri from 

»ant) of promite, having no hope, and vrilkont Qod in the 

, mrtd : iut new in Christ Java ye viho taiattimea leere far (^ are 

) made Myh b^ the blood qf Chriet, Ji'or lie u our ptate, who hatK 

oth Ofte, and hath broken dawn the middle wall of jjorlifum 

. la ; ioyinj ai>oliahed in kia Jtesh Ike enmity, ewen the law of 

I eommandmenti contained in ordinance!; for to moie in himieff of 

me new man, so making peace; and (Aa( he might reconeile 

nto Qod in one body by the ci'osi, having slain the enmity 

ffierehy .- and came and preached peaee to you mkich loere afar off, 

!o them that were nigh. For through him we both ftaw aeeets 

'by one Spirit wiio the Father.' 

name Atheists — 'without God' — which St. Paul 

: bestows on the Ephesians, before they became 

imtians, is the very one by which they and the other 

Batheus described the Jews, and still more the Chris- 
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tians, TLe absence of all visible images was coacli 
evidence to tbe idolaters of the second century, an 
probably also of the first, that the disciples of Jesi 
had renounced all worship and believed in noti 
That the charge should be reversed, that those wl 
acknowledged a multitude of gods should be spoken 
as having no God, and tliis in a letter addressed to tl 
inhabitants of a city with an illustrious temple, and i 
image that was said to have fallen down from Japitt 

'ery startling. 

The word is made more pointed and remarkable 1 
that wliicli accompanies it : they were without 
'in the world.' Tlie world liad seemed to them I 
of gods. It comprehended, of course, not merely t 
earth upon which they trod, but the firmament, the si 
and moon, and stars, whatever seemed necessary 
complete the order, whatever ministered to the wai 
of those who dwell on this planet. Each grand obji 
that men beheld denoted a god; was probably t 
habitation of a god. Every hill had its own rolet 
every river and fountain had some one who had c^usi 
it to spring forth, and who presided over it. Coil 
men who thought this be without God ? Had they m 
rather an excuse for saying that those who emptied ti 
universe of its celestial character, who denounced t) 
worship under hills and green trees, merited that stigmi 

The Apostle, who had declared in the Epistle to t] 
Romans, that through his countrymen the name of Gt 
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was blasphemed in all lands, knew what pretext there 
was for this opinion ; how much Jews had actually 
done to shake the faith of other people, gi^'ing them 
nothiDg in the place of it. He kncwj by still more 
terrible evidence, what a deep-rooted Atheism there was 
iu the hearts of some who were sons of Abraliam, and 
were signed with the sign of his covenant. He knew it, 
for he had felt it ; he had been conscious of Atheism, — 
of something more than mere negative Atheism. There 
had been in his spirit such a horror of God, such a wish 
to be rid of Him, as he could never have ascertained, by 
mere observation or discourse, to exist in any human 
creature. And what made this discovery more dreadful 
to liim was, that the very aspect of the Divine Being 
from which he shrunk, was that in which it was the 
glory of his countiy to present Him. A mere power 
he could have faced ; it was from the Righteous King 
and Lawgiver, of whom the commandments spoke, that 
he could have wished the mountains to hide him, even 
if they crushed hira. 

, But if it were so, why did he speak of the Gentiles 
as being without God? Why did he treat it as a great 
calamity of theirs. that they were aliens from the com- 
momvealth of Israel? Because, brethren, it was tlirough 
this tremendous experience that the Apostle was 
brought to understand what manner of Being it was 
wlio had revealed Himself to his fathers, and why they 
had testified so continually, He is a God nigh, and not 
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afar off. He found that it was a Father of spirits f 
had been declared to tlie chosen race; that He bE^ 
chosen them as witnesses of His government over thi 
spirits; of His Presence there ; of His care for them 
of His sympathy with them, He found that this i 
the meaning of the Covenant of Promise which ] 
had given them, the meaning of all their history a 
discipline. He found that it was the meaning of t 
Law which had seemed to put him at such a, frightj 
distance from God, to pronounce him an enemy i 
God. It showed that there was in him and in ever 
man that which God hated, and which hated Him. 
showed that this was the very thing from whj 
God had separated them and redeemed them, 
which He was teaching them to regard as He i 
garde d it. 

Now, then, it could not but appear to him Atheisn^ 
— living without God — for men to have ten thousa 
goda in the world, on the outside of them, while i 
God of their spirits, in whom they were living and movj 
and having their being, this Lord and Ruler of thei 
selves, was not known. St. Paul did not slight, as i 
speech in Lycaouia so clearly shows, any of the tokJ 
which God was bearing by rains and fruitful seasM 
of His presence with men in one country or anothS 
But these tokens, as he said, were so many calls i 
messages to the spirit of man, to turn from dumb i&sJk 
to Him who was feeding the body with bread and \ 
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t with gladness. He did not slight, as his speech 

lAthens shows still more evidently, the testimonies 

I poets, or philosophers, or mythologera, to the truth 

pit men were God's ofFspring, or that there was an 

inoum God, and that He was not far from any of 

But all these testimonies were so many proofs 

to make God in the likeness of art and man's 

pice, was to project Him to a distance, that they 

Eht flee from Him and not be haunted by His pre- 

It was the impulse of an atheistical spirit; the 

I that impulse was obeyed, the more atheistical, 

I more alienated from the righteous God, the God 

e hearts and reins, they must become. And white 

godlessness continued, they were also hopeless. 

ley were seeking to escape from themselves, as well 

I their Maker; to avoid looking at the realities of 

1 condition. They had an inward certainty 

; they could not do so always; that some day the 

1 would meet them, and force them to confront it. 

future, therefore, was drearier and darker than the 
Bsent. So, he said, it had been with tlic Ephesians ; 

y knew that it had. What had caused any difference 
;heir state of mind? The same revelation which 

1 brought Saul the Hebrew from a state of inward 
r to peace; &om an unutterable dread of God, to 

ist in Him as a Father. 'Noio in Christ Jesus, ye 
were sometimes far off are made nigh by the blood 
%Chri9t' He, from whom they were turning away, — 
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to shim whose presence they would liave taken the 
wings of the morning, or have made their bed in hell, — 
presented Himself to them as one who was seeking after 
them, claiming them as His children, sending His own 
Son to earth, to death, to the grave, to hell, that He 
might fetch them home. The blood, the actual human 
blood which had been poured out, testified of a human 
life in Christ — of an union with them. But the love 
which came out in His death, signified a deeper life — 
the life of God. It was the love of a Father, exhibited 
as Love only can be exhibited, in sacrifice ; it was the 
love of a Brother, reflecting that love, consummating the 
sacrifice in death. It spake not to the eye that gazed 
on idols of wood and stone, not to the slavish fear that 
crouched before powers iu earth and sea and air. It 
spoke to the man himself; to the being who used these 
eyes ; who was beset with these fears. It roused bim to 
the recollection of the Being about the bed and about 
the board, who could not be beheld in the likeness of 
anything above or beneath, whom the heart tremble4^ 
to hear of, and yet in whom it was created to trw 
and to live. It assured him that there was One i 
whom that Being could be well pleased ; One in n^ioq 
He could meet His creatures; One who had poi 
out His life-blood, in obedience to His will, for th® 
sakes. The Cross, the blood, said all this, and infinite 
more than this, to the spirit that had been losing itsd 
amidst world gods, and was just beginning to dream d 



its Father's house. St. Paul knew how poor words were 

tts a traiislatioii of all the secret love-messages and 

I jiledges which the blood of Christ carried to the wan- 

^derer. He resorted to esplanatious when they were 

lecessaiy j he always joyfully returned to the language 

iich implied an act, sufferings, a person. The Spirit 

who governed him would not suffer hia explanations to 

lot themselves in place of that which they were to 

:plain, or to hinder the direct communion which the 

Biing symbols expressed and kept up. 

St. Paul's own education as a Jew, enabled him to 

! a further truth which the Gentile, however simple 

md serious his faith might be, was only beginning to 

^prebend. The Covenant of Promise — the Common- 

ttllk of Israel — witnessed that God had adopted and 

. cared for Israehtes, stiff-necked as they were. 

Siat had bceu a source of comfort and pride to him 

[ be had perceived that the law demanded actual 

igliteousness j and certainly not less from the Jew than 

J Gentile. Then the thought of a formal covenant 

old no longer sustain him, or in the least diminish 

hifl terrors. Now when he had seen in the cross of 

irist the full revelation of the God of Abraham, he 

Erceived also the deep and true foundation of that 

ine election, which he had taken to be artificial and 

SSfbitraiy. The Cross told him in whom it was that 

Bod had elected them, in whom He had blessed them 

irith all spiritual blessings. It showed him the Eternal 
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Mediator, the Living Word, in whom God had created 
the worlds, in wliom He had held converse with the 
sons of men. It unfolded the mystery of the past; 
the Law, the Prophets, the Priesthood, the Sacrifices. 
But it took away the exclusive ness, the merely Jewish 
character, of them all. They were witnesses of the 
Man, in whom God looked not upon the sons of 
Abraham, but on the sons of men, in whom He would ' 
at last gather together all things, both which are in 
heaven and which are in earth. 

This revelation or manifestation of Him iu whom God 
had chosen the Apostle of the Gentiles, in whom He 
had chosen Hebrews and Gentiles equally to be holy and 
without blame before Him in love, is the peculiar subject 
of the Epistle to the Epheaians. That being 
if the dry and artificial rules and arrangements ( 
diviees had governed the mind of the Apostle, i 
might expect to find less in this book concerning t 
Atpnement, or reconciliation by the Cross of Chru 
That doctrine, one might suppose, would be treated Oj 
somewhere else ; it would not intrude itself while ^ 
different portion of the system was receiving expositim 
But the method of St. Paul, as any one who reads a 
of his Epistles with seriousness will soon conri 
himself, utterly repudiates those trammels, 
teaching of God, and Man ; what the relations betwa 
them are; how it has pleased God to establish thd 
restore them, make them known ; He is not annoui 
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a conceptions which we may reduce under classes 
: formulas that we find convenient. I am far from 
lishing you to forget the names and titles by which, 
fotli in popular and learned treatises, what we call the 
ines of the Gospel are denoted, They may be of 
1 to us, if instead of translating the New 
Testament phrases into them, we ask the New Testa- 
ment to tell us what they signify, to show ns the bonds 
f living connexion between them, to remove the cou- 
which torment us when we think of them. 
■ this purpose I have considered those different 
: of Sacrifice, which associate themselves with 
EQptioii; with the deliverance from the curse of 
w, with propitiation; with remission of sins; with 
ist as the Lamb known before the foundation of 
ve world; with Christ as made Sin for us, though 
Be knew no sin. It has been impossible, in rcilccting 
I any one of these thoughts, not to apeak of Recon- 
tflialion. The idea of it is involved in each one of 
But, as I observed before, though the Peace- 
\fferinff iradcr the Law implied the existence of sin, 
ud a desire to be delivered from it, — though the 
fSm-oJfcriaff implied a want of peace, and a search 
■ it,- — still they were kept distinct in the Mosaic 
wnomy, and their separation served a wonderful 
rpose in the education of men — leading them to 
perceive the different needs of their spirits, and how 
He who had awakened them, was supplying them. 
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For the aaine reason, we are underrating 
and results of the all-perfect Sacrifice, if ^ 
that, because there can he no Bedemptioi 
pitiation without Reconciliation and Atonement, 
have, therefore, no need to give the last a separate a 
aolemn consideration. 

Though I took an unusually long passage for i 
text, it mi^ht be better for the sense of it if I had g 
further back still, and led you to reflect on the c 
nexion in which it stands with the fourth verse. 
who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewithM 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quicka 
us together with Christ, [by grace ye are saved.)' 
verse removes all doubts about the q^uestion, whet 
the Apostle is here, as in the Second Epistle to i 
Corinthians, representing God as reconciling the ti 
to Himself, or whether he has departed from all I 
usual habits of thinking and speaking, and is, for oa 
supposing the first movemeo-t to be from the sidel 
man. There is nothing in the verses I have i 
which could in the slightest degree warrant the i 
position. But when it is said, in the fifteenth v 
Christ has aholished the enmity, even the law of c 
mandments contained in ordinances, that He might n 
in Himself of twain one new man, so making peace, i 
that he might reconcile both unto God in one body byt 
Cross, there is an opening for a theory drawn i 
the heathen notions of sacrifieej we can make ' 
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Apostle's words, by a few outrages upon their letter, 
and by destroying their spirit, echo and confirm it. 
Taking them with those that precede them, — recol- 
lecting that the aim of St. Paul, iu all hia letters, has 
been to trace the whole economy of the uuiverae, and 
of the redemption of men from their wicked works and 
the enmity which they had caused, to God's original 
purpose, to His creation of man in the eternal Son — 
we gain a glimpse of the nature of Christ's peace- 
offering, and of its effects .on mankind, which Ulunii- 
nates all the past history of the world, as well as all the 
saddest esperieuces of individuala. 

The Gentile was seeking God where He was not to be 
foimd, invoking Him when He was not near. Con- 
science made a coward of him ; he was afraid of the 
Lord of his spirit, whose rebukes sounded so alarming; 
he made himself other lords out of the things which he 
looked upon, and asked them to save him from himself. 
The Jew, unable to find a refuge in the forms of the 
world, forced to think of God as speaking to him and 
commanding him, would fain have destroyed the Being 
who, he thought, was ready at any moment to destroy 
him. God presents His only-begotten Son to both, as 
the true image of Himself, as the perfect Eigbteousneaa 
which tlic Law enjoins; He gives Him up for all, as the 
assurance that there is a bond between Him and His 
creatures, which no rebellion of theirs, which no law of 
His, could set aside. By this mighty offering, He 
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breaks down the middle wall of partition between t 
whom He seemed to favoar aud those whom He seenlj 
to curse. The blessing of the one is found to be a c 
unless it has led him to the living trust in God, not I 
his own privileges. The curse of the other is founm 
be a blessing, if it has led him, in weariness and aorro 
to cry for a Teacher and Deliverer of his spirit. 
Man J3 proclaimed as the King and Saviour of hoi 
The signs of His royalty, the marks of the "Victor, : 
the prints of the naila. Sy these he establishes 3 
right to the trust and the obedience of His creaturd 
by these He juatifiea His eternal relation to God. 
are tlie sure testimonies that God has atoned J 
Himself; that there is no distinction of favouredj 
neglected race. He is our Peace ; the centre of i 
and fellowship between the tribes of the earth; 
Destroyer of whatever there was in themselves, of whi 
ever there seemed to he in the divine ordinances for ti 
teaching and correction of men, which set them at n 
Humanity, which had heretofore stood in these a,pi 
rently hopeless divisions of Jew and Gentile,— 
yet it was evincing itself, by the most undoubted proj 
to be essentially the same in both — the same 
scions evd, the same in its certainty that this evil n 
the strife against a good, for which it was created 
humanity henceforth stauds united in Him. 
made in Hitnae(f of twain one new man, so 
peace. Henceforth, to treat any man as an alien £ 
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God, as cut o£F by any legal sentence from Him, was to 
deny Christ's death ; to say that God had not mode 
the great Peace-offeriDg ; that the Cross had not removed 
all which gave one advantage over another. 

' For,' he goes ou, ' through Him we both have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father.' This is the climax of the 
doctriae, and yet also the foundation of it. The accesa 
to God is the highest conceivable blessing which any 
creature could obtain. To have the right of approach- 
ing Him without dread, to be warranted in calling 
Him, Father, — to be sure that that which hinda us 
to Him is mightier than all that is making us feel at 
a distance from Him, — this is that fruit of the Atone- 
ment which, if we really knew our own wants, we 
should perceive must be greater than all others. 
And yet it is beneath all the rest; no other has any 
reality apart from it; the peace with our fellow-men, 
the freedom from terror of the future, the hope of 
good tilings to come, all lie in that. It is not possible 
to conceive of an atonement with man, which has not 
its basis in an atonement with God. It is possible — 
for it has been done — to conceive of an atonement, 
which means the removal of the punishment or conse- 
quences of the war into which man's distrust of his 
Creator has brought him, without the ceasing of the 
war itself. But such a conception seta at nought the 
meaning of words; the teaching of Apostles; the 
needs of man ; the Gospel of God. It is a dead 
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formula of the Bchools, ivliicli, because it is of itself 
soulless and skinless, the hearts of men fill out with 
their own great cravinga and hopes, with their temble 
sorrows and fears ; and bo turn it sometimes into a 
living faith; as often into a dark superstition; a scheme 
for persuading God to be at peace witli that evil against 
which He has declared eternal war ; a scheme for 
proving that He is still at enmity with a great majority 
of that race with which He has made peace in the 
blood of His Son. 

I know too well what a temptation there is in all 
our hearts, to think that such words as the Apostle' i 
uses are not altogether safe words ; that we must cob* 
tract his amazing declaration, that all barriers haM 
been taken away, that men are reconciled and atom 
to God in Christ ; that this Atonement is the fuMlmet 
and manifestation of His original purpose, when ] 
created all things in Christ ; that He is Himself th6;9 
Peace-maker — the Author and Finislier of the sacrifioi 
Every harsh and selfish word we speak, and act we d 
our indifference, coldness, hardness of heart, 
the feeling stronger that there must be some esaj 
tion in these phrases, or that we have misunderstood a 
them, or that they do not apply to us, or that we ou^ 
not to hold them forth as true to other men. But \(^ 
thousand internal demonstrations have convinced i 
of us that the hardness, coldness, cruelty of hes 
grows stronger and nearly invincible, as we forget o 



wbelieve the fact of this Peace-ofTering, and the truth 
of the eternal union between God and His creatures in 
Christ, which it implies, — and that the only cui'e for 
thetn lies in casting aside all notions that wc can make 
that peace for ourselves which God has made, and all 
dream that it has been made for us more than for any 
outcast in the world, — we may well be afraid of yield- 
ing to a conviction which is most natural, just as every 
sin is natural, but which, no one who has traced its work- 
ings in himself can believe to be salutary aud divinely 



If we set before ourselves some higher result of our 

gion than this, '/ will arise, and go to my Father ;' 

iwe suppose that there is some better morality than 

t which comes from the Spirit of Eighteousneas 

Truth; some more exalted divinity than that 

ich brings na to renounce ourselves and put our 

ist i^ God ; we shall be continually thinking that a 

jCj which only tells us that God has made peace 

!lith ua in His Son, which only speaks of a divine 

orifice offered once for all, which only declares that 

rough Him who has offered it we Lave all access in 

Ht to the Father, is not enough for us : that we must 

e mode of applying that Atonement other- 

itae than by presenting ourselves and the universe in 

B strength of it before God, some other way of cleans- 

g our consciences from dead works than by receiving 

B that He would have ua serve the living 
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God. But, if we are in the world to live, aud act, 
suffer, this, I thinkj will do for us ; and notliing 
than this will. We shall not want to find out 
some subtle divine why the righteous Law of God 
a sacrifice necessary. The Law of God will tell 
hearts better than we can, that there is sometl 
wrong in them. It will tell them, that that 
comes through separation from a living God ; from 
scllishuess and unlovingneas. And, therefore, 
cannot, if we let our consciences and reasons speak, 
slow to confess that it is He who must make pi 
with us; aud that there can be no sign of peace J 
fully expressing His nature, so exactly meeting 
evil— so mysteriously extracting it — as tliis of s 
fice. If we want more, God will teach us mor 
we pray to Him, as we present to Him the Sac] 
which taketh away the sins of the world, as we 
up our own bodies in sacrifice. If we want^mi 
God will teach us more when we do not shrink fi 
carrying the words of reconciliation to them that 
afar ofi", aud them that arc near; when we show 
tokens wliich men can understand, that we do belie| 
that Christ is their peace, and that the peace whicl 
in Him passes their understanding and ours ; but 
it can keep them and ua in the knowledge and 
of God, and of His Son. The text I have 
speaking from this afternoon, declares to us the 
foundation of the modern world. Tlte old ^ 
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existed to testify of the distinction between God and 
His creatures ; of the separation which sin and death 
had made between them. Its lessona can never be 
obsolete ; every day should make us understand better 
their deep and eternal import. The new world exists 
to testify of the atonement of God and His creatures, 
of their nnion and fellowship with each other, on the 
ground of the Sacrifice that He has made. When ive 
enter into the greatness and glory of our own position, 
as a Church bearing wituess of the Atonemeut to man- 
kind, we shall have such a sense oftheawfulness of God's 
Nature and Being as we never had before; we shall 
have such a sense of the evil which sets men at strife 
with the goodness and blessedness, which is embracing 
and seeking to subdue them, as we never had before. 
^Ve shall not strive to build up the wall of partition 
between men which He has broken down, but wc shall 
feel and confess, each in himself, as we never did, the 
opposition between the spirit and the flesh. We shaU 
not put Adam in the place of Christ, or build our 
morality and divinity on the fall which proclaimed men 
I mnners, when Christ's obedience has proclaimed them 

ighteous; but we shall feel more than ever what that 
1 ia, which leads men to distrust Him who has taken 

t away. We shall not doubt that Christ is, and ever 
B been, the perfect Mediator between God and man, 
L that in Him all have access by one Spirit to the 
Ithcr; but we shall ask ourselves with tenfold 
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earnestness^ how it comes to pass that we live so atheist- 
ically^ so hopelessly, in the world, — ^how it comes to 
pass that we can bear to act as aliens and outcasts, 
when we have been made fellow-citizens with the 
Saints, and of the Household of God. 
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(Lincoln's Ian, 3d Sundsy nftct Trinilj, July 2, ISil.) 

PHnjpriiKa n. 5—12. 

ililiiimind he in you, which leaa alio in ChrUt Jtitti: who, heiagm 

\e form, of Qod, ihoaght it not robiery to he eqiud iciiA. Qad: but 

' tnade hinuelf of ito repviaivm, and tooi: vpon him the form of a 

iB-eant, and was made in the lOeneti of men ; imti betii^ found in 

foAion ai a man, he h/unnbled himtelf, and became obedieat unto 

. deiah, eetn the death of the erosa. Wherefire God alea hath hj^ily 

I tadlled Atm, and given hint a name vihich i> aitare every nam4 .- that 

! name of Jeme every hitee ahovld hom, of things in heaven, wnd 

I Aingi in earth, and things linder the earth; mid that every tongae 

y Aoidd eovfeai that Jesai Chriat it Lord, to the ghry of God the 

Father,' 

i HA YE spoken to joii of various effects which the 
writera of the New Testament attribute to the sacrifice 
of Christ, and have inquired how they connect the 
effects with the cause. Here St. Paul speaks of a cer- 
tain state of mind which he wishes the Philippians to 
possess. He had becu exhorting them ' to do nothing 
through strife or vain-glori/ ; but in hwliness of mind each 
to esteem tJte other better than himself' He had bidden 
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them ' looh not every man on his own tMngs, but every 
man also on the things of others,' Very desirable advice, 
wliicli they had, perhaps, often heard before, of wbich 
they knew the value, hy the miacliiefa which followed 
when they disregarded it. But what help hes in guch 
experience ? Who can keep the commandments *,he 
more, because he hears them twenty, or fifty, or a 
thousand times, and because he finds the inconvenience 
of breaking them T Things are done through strife 
and vain-glory by those who have all good maxims by 
heart; there is an inclination in each man to esteem 
himself better than others, which gives way to no 
aphorisms, and to no evidences that they are better 
than he is. Is there any stronger power before which 
it may give way? St, Paul believed there was: if he 
had not, he would have been silent ; for he knew what 
was in others, as well as in himself; and he had no 
pleasure in tormenting them, or in making professions 
which he could not perform. 

(1.) 'Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus' So our translators render the passage ; 
faithfully, T think, to the spirit, if not to the letter, of it. 
The apostle tells the Philippians, as he told the Co- 
rinthians, that they may become actual partakers of the 
character or mind of Christ ; nay, that if they were not 
partakers of it, they were misuuderstanding their own 
position; they were choosing a position which did not 
belong to them. The thought that Mas in Christ — the 
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tliooght tliat possessed Him, he declares to be the 
right thought, the true thought; that which should 
possess aud govern all human beings, that to which 
all things above and beneath must at last be subjected. 
And lie then goes on to show us what this thought or 
mind of His is, and how it expressed itself. 

(2.) ' fV/io, being in the form of God, thought U not 
Tobbenj to be equal with God.' Those who object to 
the doctrine of the Church concerning the unity and 
conaubstantiality of the Sou with the Father, claim 
that tills passage should be translated difierently ; that 
it should be taken to mean, He did not eagerly grasp at 
hei-ng equal with God, I do not tliink that they gain 
much for their cause by that alteration; there are 
philological diiEculties in the way of it ; still, on the 
whole, it more nearly corresponds with the tone and 
purpose of this passage, than the ordinary version. 
' Being in the form of God' — being, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews puts it, ' the brightness of His glory, and the 
express image of His Persoii,' — it was, nevertheless, not 
Hia way of proving His divinity, to grasp at divine 
power and glory. Tliat was the lofty ambition of the 
sinful creature : ' JFe shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.' He gave precisely the opposite sign and 
testimony of what lie was. He emptied Himself, He 
gave up the bright and glorious form. 'He look upon 
Him Ifie form of a servant.' The earthly creature 
wished to assert its relatiijii to God by climbing to the 
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stars. The heavenly Being, 'He who was m the fan 
of God,' asserted His relation by stooping; bydeprivi 
Himself of that which was His; by adopting condiUi 
that were altogether unlike His, 

(3.) We are not to make this statement strong 
and more startling, by siibatituting our notions i 
St. Paul's. The heathens, we know, dreamt of § 
who became incarnate in brute creatures. That wot| 
have seemed to them a much greater abdication thj 
the one which is spoken of here. If we adopt 1 
theory of Sacrifice, which creeps into all our miadi 
a theory which represents it aa most heroical, wheid 
most contradicts our reason — that conclusion 
also be ours. But the apostle could conceive of nothi 
higher or more blessed than God's order; every t 
parture from it, under whatever pretext, must be ew 
Here was none. Christ, being the perfect image of tl 
Father, was the image after which men were creatd 
The relation between Him and our race was implied I 
its existence. If His voice called all things out \ 
chaos, it gave man the power to name things, to kaa 
each othej', to confess a law. To become one of t 
race when He was the Head of it — to become a servj 
when He was the Lord — this was an act of deep s 
loving condescension : but there was nothing in A 
irregular and anomalous ; the glory of it is, that it^ 
the fulfilment of an original and diWne purpose — tn 
it is the means of removing the discord and anoma) 
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that were resisting that purpose. How necessary it is 
to keep this distinction in remembrance, you will per- 
ceive as we proceed. 

(4.) St. Paul explains fiirther hia espresaion, ' taldvg 
on him ike form of a servant,' by another : ' beinff made 
in, or having become in, the likeness of men.' You will 
not imagine that St. Paul could intend, by this language, 
to give any countenance to the notion which gained so 
much hold in the Cburch afterwards, that Christ was 
not really a man, but only had the appearance of a 
man. That notion he often repudiates in direct terms; 
every word he writes denounces it implicitly. But the 
likeness of men stands in vivid contrast to the form of 
God, He was the original man, the type of all creation; 
as it is expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians, ' the 
jirsi-bom of every creature.' Now he assumes the con- 
dition of individual men ; he puts on the fleshly acci- 
dents which belonged to them, as He had before stood 
to them in the closest spiritual relation. In the words 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the second and third 
chapters of which should always be read in illustration 
of this passage: ' Forasmuch then as the children are par- 
lakers of flesh and blood. He also Himself Ukeunse took 
part of the same.' I do not quote the end of that verse, 
because that assigns another effect of the death of Christ, 
of which I hope to speak next Sunday. But the taking 
part of the flesh and blood, of which the children were 
partakers, those ' whom He was not ashamed to call Hia 
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brethren' those whom He was to claim as childreE 
His Father, because they always had been so, — this 
another nay of stating the truth, that He came in t 
Uketiess of men. 

(5.) He goes on: 'And being found in fashion as 
man, Ht humbled Himself To be in that fashion, 
that earthly moital mould, was the commencement 
the humiliation, but not the consummation of it. I 
did not, when in that fashion, take any of the highf 
grander, positiona which sinful and dying men con 
still \indicate for themselves. He did not become 
statesman, or warrior, or poet. But, entering into 
human experiences and thoughts — understandi 
therefore, inwardly, what these differences are amc 
ns, and how we feci them — He yet claimed the peas 
condition instead of them ; a position which identil 
Him with all mcu, with the lowest men, instead of i 
which raised Him above any. And this whilst He i 
doing regal acts, and was suspected of wishing to mi 
Himself a King; while He was enduring the jeatou 
of popular teachers, because the people felt Him to 
a Prophet ; while the priests were hating Him, aa o 
who had Holiness to the Lord really inscribed on I 
forehead. 

(6.) He felt all these reproaches, and knew what n 
to be the issue of them. Death, therefore, was befc 
His eyes ; not merely the ordinary death which He fa 
implicitly taken upon Him when He was made fla 



but the death of a criminal — ' tlte death of the cross.' 
He was ' obedient,' the apostle says, even to death ; not 
as some one may, perhaps, suppose the word to mean, 
obedient to death, aa if that was His master, hut 
obedient to His Father, to the point of undergoing 
death, even though it involved agony and the sense of 
desertion. 

(7.) This obedience, so carried out to this final point, 
ia the reason, St. Paul says, why God has highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name that is above every name. 
His prayer was — ' / have glorified thee on the earth : I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. And 
now, Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was.' 
Of that prayer, his words aud acts, as they arc recorded 
by the evangelists, are the exposition; every one of them 
is the glorification of His Father, the sinking of Him- 
self. The Sermon on the Mount is nothing but a setting 
forth of the name, and kingdom, and wiU of His Father, 
— of His desire to make all holy as He is. Every deed 
of love to those tormented with plagues and sicknesses, 
every parable to the multitude, every discourse with 
His disciples, was letting His light shine before men, 
that they, seeing His good works, might glorify His 
Father in Iteaven. That was the work which He came 
to do, and which He finished when He gave up the 
ghost. The perfect Son, by His obedience, had revealed 
the perfect Father ; the Absolute Goodness had come 
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forth in all the relations and syrapatMes of the n 
One act of self- assertion, of self-glorification, wod 
have dimmed the image, would have made the visioO' 
truth and love which was presented to the creatn 
imperfect. There was no such act. All was self-deni 
self-surrender ; the love of the Father worked mighd 
and unresisted in the heart of the Son, till it was brokj 
and offered with the whole body and soul as a complq 
sacrifice. And then came the triumph of the man, tl 
restoration of the creature made in the image of God to ' 
its native home, the exaltation of the body redeemed 
from death to the right hand of the Father. God hat 
highly exalted Him in that flesh which He had taken, 
and has given Him a name above angels, and prinoi- 
pahtiea, that at His name, and in His name, every knee 
should bow; that all creatures should feel and confess 
Him — not as the "Word, the Son of the Father, only, \ 
— as Jesus the crucified to be the Lord, the King sit£l 
Kuler of men ; — still to the glory of Him whom He h 
glorified, from whom He came, in whom He dwells, i 
the glory of Gad the Father. 

(8.) This, then, is the mind or thought that ivasi 
Him ; this is the mind or thought which has vindicat| 
itself against the high, self-exalting thoughts, by v 
men have been divided from each other, by which tin 
have defied God. Wlien St. Paul preached Jesus Chri 
and Him crucified, he preached that in obedieneg 
humiliation, sacrifice, dwelt the mighty conqof 
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iwer — that power against wliicli no other in earth or 

leaven could measure itself. And his words have not 

leen confuted by the expcrienee of ages ; they have 

een confirmed by the facts which seem at first sight 

ist at war with them. Do you ask why the soldiers 

Islam, in the first centnriea after Mahomet, or in any 

imbsequent centuries, prevailed against those who had 

ihe sign of the Cross on their banners ? The only answer 

;tiiat cau be given iSj that there was more of this thought 

id of Christ, more of humiliation., and obedience, 

l|tnd sacrifice, in them than there was in their opponents. 

!hey prevailed not through their denial of Him, but 

.through their implicit recognition of Him. So far as 

they had zeal, faith, union, — so far as they sought to 

lagnify God's name, and to give up themselves, they 

rere His soldiers, not the Prophet's ; they succeeded 

ecause the incarnate Son of God waa highly exalted, 

t)ecause there was a name given llim which is above 

ivery name. Because all power was given Him in 

leaven and eaith. He would not suffer those who called 

tiiemselves His servants to blaspheme His Father and 

■to corrupt His brethren. Go through the history of the 

%orld, of the Church, of individuals, you will find it 

flie same. So long as you creep along the ground, and 

ask why this man, or this party, or this faith, overcame, 

and that was subdued, you may be continually disposed 

to doubt and arraign the Providence that directs all 

things, to charge God foolishly. But ascend above the 
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mists of earth to the clear heaven where Christ sits at 
the right hand of God, and the eternal Law hecomes 
manifest which brings these diacorda into harmony. The 
Will that rules the universe, the Will that has triumphed 
and does triumph, ia all expressed and gathered up in 
the Lamb tftat was stain. Beholding Ilim, you see 
whence come the peace and order of the world, whence 
comes its confusion. The principle of sacrifice has been 
ascertained once and for ever to be the principle, the 
divine principle; that in which God can alone fully 
manifest His own eternal Being, His inmost character, 
the order which He has appointed all creatures, volun- 
tary and involuntary, to obey. The name of Jesus is the 
name to which all the intelligences of the universe refer 
themselves, and all the energies and impulses of the 
unconscious creation. They bow to it, as denoting the 
only source of theii" strength; they bow in it, as con- 
taining the only secret of their humiliation. If they 
did not confess Jesus to be the Lord of all, they would 
fall into all strife and separation, each seeking to be 
Lord himself, each supposing that the more he could 
lift up himself, the more he could depress his neighbour, 
the greater would be the triumph, each discovering at 
last that in this effort lies all weakness and ruin, If 
they did not bow in the name of Jesus to God the 
Father, they would never feel that He WAS their Father, 
and that they were His children, that He had giveaj 
them their distinct tasks to fulfil, that H^aa impartiii| 



had give tt J 
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them a common Spirit. Thia, therefore, is the law 

the heavenly world ; knowing which, we need not 

how little we know about hierarchies of angels, and 

attributes and relations; because we are sure that 

must be the centre of their unity; that they must 

the commandments of Him who gave Himself up to 

Le, hearkening to the voice of His words ; that as He 

did nothing through strife and vain-glory, so neither 

can they; that as He was lowly, so must they be ; that 

.e lived for others, not for Himself, that must be 

life ; that they must be ever acting, because He 

inspiring them with Hia ever-acting love; that they 

must be always at rest, because He is ever resting in 

His Father's love. 

^(8.) Such a vision of the victorious, all-governing 
B>ught or mind of Christ is brought before us in this 
passage ; but the vision was good for nothing except as it 
carried home the word to the heart of the Philippians — 
'I.et this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.' 
And in these words there lies the greatest wonder of all. 
That angela and principalities should have the mind of 
Jesus Christ — that the;/ should be like Him, and do like 
Him, — this is conceis'able ; but that a set of jarring 
people — Jews, Greeks, Romans — with exclusive national 
feelings, each with a separate interest and prejudice of his 
own, shoidd have tins one mind; that it should he reason- 
able, that it should be possible to bid them have it, this is 
what we &id it so hard to believe. And it is hard, and 
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it was as hard for them to believe it as it is for us. "We 

underatand, as we read St. Paul's Epistles, -what work 
an apoatlc had to keep peace in the Churches, — ^jea ! 
and how very poorly he could perform the work. The 
great discovery he made was, that he could uot perform it 
at all; that there were elements of strife iu himself, and 
in those to whom he wrote, which no skill or argmaents 
of his could hriug into order. The difficulty was not 
less with baptized men than with others ; it was greater. 
Their spirits had been stirred to their very foundations; 
it was not only the ordinary strife and self-interest of 
the world which were exciting them to war ; a host of 
new thoughts had been awakened within them, each of 
which might give birth to heresies and hatreds. Ohl 
what remorse and misery would have been in the thought 
of having founded societies with such principles of 
sorrow and mischief in them, if he had not felt tlu 
beneath them all lay that uniting mind of Christ, 1 
divine Sacrifice, the name which can make the proudi 
spirits bow. But these He had been sent to prot 
in the midst of a fighting world ; in them, he was a 
lay the secret of eternal power and reconcilement, 
could say to them all — 'You have these 
'purposes, and notions, and interests, and wills; 
' attempts to stifle them because they are iuconveui^ 
' to crush them under some general rule, to adjust t: 
' by some beuiguant compromise, has always pron 
'abortive, and always wilL Instead of extingoishl 
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^^Bein, I have been the means of awakening you to a 
^■onsciousncss of them. But I have done this, beciiuse 
^K know who is at the centre of all these different lines 
^Bf thought, and piirjiose, and will of yours ; in whom 
^Bicy all meet; I know whence those springs of life 
^^nthin you, which seem so full of turbtilenee, proceed. 
^Kcan tell yon who is ruling you, and with whom you 
^■re fighting. I can tell yon how the power which is 
^Hp the Kuler of )ieaven and earth may become a power 
^■k you. The meaning of your baptism, of your calling 
^Bo be members of a Church, is, that He makes you 
^Bbarers of His own mind ; that He promises you His 
^^kiirit every day and hour to overcome that in you, 
^^bid you, and you, which is disposed to set uj) a sepa- 
^^■te mind, a mind of your own, in opposition to it. 
^Bhe beat good tidinga I can declare to you, and to the 
^Biiiyerse, is that you need not do that. You can be at 
^Bcace ; He has made peace for you. You can give up 
^^fenrselves ; He has given up Himself for you. You 
^^bn claim your place in the heavenly order and 
^^pumonyj He has brought you into it, breaking down 
^Hpe barrier of self-will which made our world an exile 
^Kom it.' After eighteen centuries, do the words sound 
^^bre hopeless than ever ? Does it seem more incredible 
^Kn ever that there should be peace in the world, quite 
^H^dible that there should be peace in the Church ? 
JJo yon begin to despair of it in yonv households, in 
your hearta ? I would not make any one think leas 
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sadly of the strife wliich he sees around him, and fed 
within him. The more aad it makes him, the ] 
seriously he will ask himself— ' Whence comes : 
' what is it that we have lost ? what is it that we wanC^ 
And the answer will come in due time ; it comes i 
want of a Centre of Unity. That Centre men will » 
for, high and low; ia one sect and school, then ] 
another ; in one dogma and another, in one d 
another, in one city and another. They will seek, am 
will not find, till they come to the cross of Christ, 
they ask for the spirit of self-aacrifice j till they heliej 
that He is highly exalted in order that He may bestol 
it upon His Church and family, and that He will bestd 
it upon tjiat Church and family when they confess 
God has sent His Son to be the Deliverer of it. 

The aspect of Sacrifice which I have been 
sidering to-day, is closely connected with that of whi^ 
I spoke last Sunday. Of Christ, the Peace-offering/B 
the Atonement of God with man, and of m 
man, St. Paul spoke of to the Ephesians. Here | 
eonnecta that peace- offering more directly with \ 
sin-offering. The sin of the world is its aelf-will, i 
self-gratification. The Apostle bids us behold thdij 
Lamb of God who takes away that sin by obcdienod 
to His Father, by emptying Himself of glory, 
humbhng Himself to the likeness of the lowest of I 
creatures. By that sin-offering, He proves Himself t( 
be the Lord of all. When we yield ourselves to Hin 
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as the Lord of our spirits. He givea us His lowly mindj 
and so gives ua peace. But the passage to-day brings 
out more distinctly than the other did the truth which 
our Lord taught His disciples, when He took a Utile 
child, and set him in t/ie midst of them, and said, Verily, 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall be converted, and shall 
become as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 'What can we do?' we sometimes 
ask, ' when there are so few examples of heroic virtue 
'about us; so few great saiuts who can enable ua to 
' sec in our common life the mind of Him who wrestled 
'with our enemies?' When God sends ua such spe- 
tnmens of Himself, let us be thankful for them ; let 
U8 try and learn from them all we can. But, in 
the meantime, we can do without them. There arc 
children all about us,- — Christ bids us learn of them. 
There are poor despised people all about us. — Christ 
was of no reputation. There is death among us, — not 
heroical, but ignominious death ; and it was because 
He underwent such death, that God has given Him a 
name that is above every name. 
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' AraimurA (hen as the children are pariaJ:ere of Jleih and blood, he dtta 
himidf iiteiotK toohpaH of Iht lamc; Ihat IhroH/jh death he night 
dettroji hin tliat had the pamer of death, that u. llix devil ; altd 
deliter ikeal who Ihroush fear cf death tcei'e all their l!feUm.t evhjta 



I ALLUDED, last Sunday, to the opening clause of these 
verses. The words, 'Forasmuch as the children i 
partakers of jleah and blood, He also Himself liken 
took part of the same' proved, I said, clearly, tliat t 
was a relation between Christ and men which did I 
depend upon flesh and blood, which did not c 
when He assumed our nature, which was the r 
His assuming it. The more you consider the previoi 
part of this chapter, the more, I think, you will t 
that it is the intention of the writer to make us c 
Ecious of this truth. In the sixth verse he quotes t] 
eighth Psalm ; ' fVhai is man, that Thou art mindj 
him ? or the son of man, that Thou viaitest him ? 
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iest Mm a little lower than the ant/eh . . . Thou hast 
f all things in subjection under his feet. For in that 
He put all in subjection under him, He left nothing that 
is not put under him. But now vie see no( yet all things 
put under him. But we see Jesus, who was made a Utile 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour; that He by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man. For it became Him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings. For both He 
that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of 
one : for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, I will declare Thy Name unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the congregation will I sing 
praise unto Thee. And again, I will put my trust in 
Him. And again, Behold I and the children which God 
hath given me.' 

That Christ ia here put forth as fulfilling the words 
which were spoken of irian on the creation day ; as exer- 
cising that dominion over things which was committed 
to man, finally ; aa triumphing over the death which 
denoted the humiliation of man, is evident to the most 
careless render. But we are not permitted to atop 
here. Passages are quoted irom the Old Testament, 
in which the divine Word of God speaks of human 
creatures as Hia own brethren, in which He says that 
He will declare Ilis Father's Name to those brethren. 
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in irhich He speaks of trusting in God as if He yi 
one of them. That this is the meaning of the y 
there lias never, I believe, been any doubt among i 
commentatorB, Nor have they failed to perceive i 
the principle, of which these are instances, mayl 
applied to the interpretation of the Old Testament g 
rally. We have not, I think, followed out the ] 
which he has given us, as much as we might have d 
and as we were bound to do, considering the anthoii 
of the teacher. But we have all acknowledged, to n 
extent, that the language of psalmists and of propa 
would be unintelhgible, if we did not suppose ' 
Christ, the divine Word, was speaking in them i 
through them, was discovering His own sympathy ^ 
those to whom they were sent, through the sympi 
which He awakened in their hearts. If a holy ] 
sorrowed over the sins of his countrymen, or ofj 
world, or of himself, he felt that another, who \ 
higher than he was, bad first experienced that soi 
and had imparted it to him. His joys, his hopes, n 
have had the same source. No single man could U 
known them in their depth and power. There i 
be some one in whom they were all gathered up, s 
universal Brother, to whom each particular bra 
owed his place in the family and the affections i 
corresponded to it. 

There must, therefore, be a deep below even \ 
It is indicated in the words, ' li became Him, for H 



are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto giory, to perfect, or initiate, the Captain of 
their salvation through sufferings' The ground of that 
brotherhood, which the passage is setting forth, lies in 
the will of Him who has created all things. lie does 
not regard men as included in these things. They are 
sons ; they are to be saved or delivered out of the mass 
of things in which they have lost themselves. Jle 
purposes to bring them to glory, to His own glory, to 
a knowledge of Himself* The Only-begotten is the 
deliverer. That He may be so fully. He is initiated 
through sufferings. He enters into the inmost mystery 
of liuman sorrow. He becomes acquainted with grief; 
it is His bosom companion. Men have Lad familiarity 
with it in its different forms and measures, He has 
familiarity with it in its root and essence. To pve 
Him this perfect fitness for His work of a Leader and 
Saviour— a work which could never be performed for 
, His creatures if they were apai-t from Him — which im- 
iea the most entire fellowship and incorporation with 
,, became, he says, the Father of all. It belonged 
t»the character of His inmost being that so it should 
In no way but this does that chai-acter and inmost 
fully declare itself; this interprets all other 
pttnifestations of it. What ultimate explanation, then, 
ut not be weaker and less satisfactory than this — 
i became Him ? ' 
* This idea of the humiliation and incarnation of Christ 
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is essentially the same with that in the passage of the 
Epistle to the Pliilippiana, upon which I spoke last 
week. The difference is, that Obedience and Humility 
were the aspects of the sacrifice which were brought 
out prominently before us there — that Sympathy is the 
great subject here. That sympathy, as the necessary 
quahfication of a Priest, as implied in all he does and 
all he is, «e hear much more of as the Epistle proceeds. 
Through it the writer is enabled to teach us a truth, 
which when first stated it is most hard to apprehend, 
that when the Sacrifice ia perfect, and the Priest is 
perfect, they must be one. That great argument ■ 
I shall not touch upon to-day. There is another ] 
sented to us in the words, ' that through death j 
might destroy him which had the potuer of death, thatm 
the Devil' which will be enough, and more 
enough, for one discourse. It might be expaiidl 
through a series of discourses i the whole doctrine « 
sacrifice might be deduced from it ; hut I only take it:fl 
describing one of the eflfects of our Lord's death, 
neeted closely and inseparably with reconciliation 
propitiation, but still distinguishable from them. 

I do not think the word Diabolus is ever used i 
the New Testament without a direct reference to i 
derivation and meaning. There arc other words,— 
Tempter, the Adversary, the Destroyer, which : 
point to the spirit of evil ; but they denote him I 
different characteristics, each of which we have usedti 
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and which we should not mis carelessly 
The Accuser, or slanderer of God and of 
the brethren, is the title which appertains to this 
passage. "VVe shall not enter into the sense of it, if we 
substitute any other title for that. 

Whatever our theories are about the existence or 
non-existence of an evil will, about the personality or 
impersonality of that will, about the influence of that 
will upon vis.^we all know, as a matter of fact, that 
whispers do come to us — certainly brought from no 
visible lips, — which take the form of accusations, crnel 
and malignant accusations, against persons who may, 
or may not, have done us wrong; who may be our 
enemies, or who may be very dear to as. All the 
horrible suspicions and questions which have been 
wrought into men's brains and hearts, and which have 
destroyed the peace of their lives,^ — ^even if there has 
been some conspiring human demon, some lago or 
lachimo, to strike the spark, to light the tinder, has 
—we feel it, and we confess it by a hundred phrases — 
lideeper source. We say it is within us, and we 
say rightly J but yet we know that down in those 
depths which the vulture's eye has not seen, there is a 
slanderous voice speaking to us- — suggesting thoughts 
^ch we did not originate, which we shrink from, 
kich being rejected, return again; which may cause 
t anguish and torment to those who most resolutely 
f them. I aay boldly,— these are facts, / do not 
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try to explain them. The Scripture explaina theml 
me, by telling me of an Accuser of the bretliren, of a 
who seeks to divide ua from each other; and I acoe| 
this statemeut, not trying to get rid of it by ) 
analyses or refinements, because I can find no c 
which accounts so weU for an awful individual es| 
rience, or so well connects it with that which goes'! 
in every man. 

But the same secret whispers which seek to i 
man at war with liis neighbours, strive also to set b 
at war with himself. The discontents, the terr 
visions of the past and of the future, which every a 
has been conscious of — which seem to many bbM 
they made up the sum of their existence — whence-ll 
they come? At iirst we think from without, 
lay them to any annoying circumstances, to any fl 
agreeable fellow- creature. The same discoveries, WM 
we cannot be deceived in, bring them nearer h(^ 
They must have more to do with us than with anyttfl 
about us. They seem to move from us, and yet towa| 
us. There springs up in us, we cannot tell from wheii 
a desire to be freed from this vile state of mind, 
self-torment. But the moment the effort at refoni 
tion begins, there begins a suggestion of discouragem 
and despair. The evil that has been done is brc 
against us ; the evil that is with us atill, is brot)| 
against us. Both are arguments, why we cannot o 
freedom, why we should not crave for it. Is i 
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nsation from ourselves ? Is it from conscience ? 

irely, conscience must be much mixed up with it. 

lut conscience cannot be an enemy of reformation, — 

mot bid us continue in evil. It must be one who 

I perverting all the witnesses of conscience, who is 

ing them to keep us from ever being what con- 

ience says we ought to become. It must be an 

; slanderer; — not one clothed in flesh and 

ttieS) — but a spirit. 

i There is one more discovery still to be made. This 

rit is the slanderer and accuser, not only of our 

iren, not only of ourselves, but of God. Is it 

,. BO? Are not we hearing Him accused every 

snt of the day? Is not every feeling of pain 

teed into an argument that the Kuler of the world 

I ill-will to us? Is not every comfort a proof 

pt He is leading us into temptation? la not the sin 

■ fiome men a proof that He has created them to 

Kah? Is not the righteousness of some men a proof 

Hat He is partial ? Is not that sense of evil in our- 

tves a proof that He haa woven nets about us, from 

bich we cannot escape, that He may have the pleasure 

I destroying us ? Is not that consciousness of inability 

f escape from an evil a proof that He haa sentenced 

I to inevitable bondage ? We know that we have had 

ights of this kind, that they come back to us con- 

IHnally, sometimes nakedly, sometimes in fine court 

We know from their words and their acts that 
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it is the (tame with all who belong to our race. Is there 
not an accuser of God with them continually ? 

The words of my text point to the greatest and most 
decisive argument of all, by which this accusation is 
supported. The Deyilj it boldly says, was he who had 
the power of Death. Wliatever reasons some higher 
and better teacher might suggest to men for trusting 
Godj for believing that He intended good to them, aui! 
not evil — whatever rains from heaven and fruitful 
seasons might tell them. Death was the answer to them 
all. That was the great ordinance for the whole race, 
for the whole creation. That stopped all the projects 
of the individual man ; that made all purposes of im- 
provement abortive ; that made schemes for the future, 
which, nevertheless, we must always be devising, 
ridiculous. That cut off all the bonds of family, of 
tribe, of nation. That made a man's concern for his 
children's children idle dreams. That said. Talk of your 
freedom as you please; there is this deatli alwajs 
waiting to crush it at the last. Talk of Nature, 
with its teeming, ever renewing life; its mornings 
after midnight, its springs after winter, as much 
as you will. But this declares, — With men and the 
inhabitants of the world you have nothiug more to do- 
You may go somewhere else, possibly ; you may dwell 
iu some unknown solitude. But the thoughts which 
have been formed in you here, the life you 
here, the persons you have known, — they j 
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s was one part of the argument ; one demonstration 

it God meant notliing by the universe He had formed, 

■that He meant destruction Ijy it ; or that Ilis piar- 

:, if it was a gracious one, had beea defeated. But 

J was another road to the same, or a more fearful. 

The accuser could say, ' In spite of all these 

ptnesaea against you, you have a feeling that you shall 

p on, that you must go on, after this death; yes, and 

lat everytliing which you have been doing, seeing, 

ing, here, must have an influence on your state there ; 

katyou can part with notliing. It is true, frightfully 

Everything must go on ; you must go on. And 

Irery bad thought you have thought, and every bad deed 

e done, is bound to you now; will be bound to 

a for ever. God has pronounced His sentence of death 

a you for those thoughts and deeds, and He will 

iecate His sentence to the utmost. Do what you can 

\ hide yourselves from Him. Avert His wrath, if it 

I possible. Forget Him, if you can. Try to appease 

01, if you cannot forget Him. "What can be so 

readfnl as to be brought into His presence? ' 

Thus speaks the Accuser to you and to me ; thus spoke 

he to the generations of old. The Epistle says that there 

came forth an answer to his whispers ; that the answer 

is a complete one ; that the moment we accept it, his 

chain is broken for us : because God has in truth 

broken it for our race. ' By death Christ overcame him 

titat had the power of death, that is, the Accuser' By His 
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oiva death He tore in pieces that web of calumnl 
against Godj as if He were compassing the ruin of E 
creatures, aa if He were wishing them to abide in th( 
evil, as if He were not upholdiug the order and 1 
mony of His own creation, but was indifferent to I 
and was permitting diaeord to prevail in it. No « 
could have sliown that the Spirit of Lies was the autfi 
of the distrust which men felt in their Crcatorj tli 
he was separating the children from their Father. ' 
mighty transcendent act must supply the demoiu 
tion. God perfects His only-begotten Son tlu 
death. That which was said to he the clear declanTH 
tion that men are regarded by God as enemies, be- 
comes the sign which Christ gives of His Sonship ; as 
the ILcsujrection is the great sign r.hich He, of whom 
are all things and by whom are all things, gives that 
He owns Him as His Son. Christ bears death not in 
obedience to an inevitable fate, but to a loving will; 
not because the tjrant has conquered the earth and. 
those who dwell upon it, but as an eternal testimoi 
that he has not conquered it — that it belongs to ti 
Creator, not to the Destroyer. Death seems to make tij 
great and final chasm, — of which all other separatial 
were but dim prophecies,— the chasm between the Fatn 
and Him in whom He delighted. Death is made t 
pledge of Their eternal union; the pledge of Thek 
infinite satisfaction in each other. That union 
shown to be the ground of every other. The t 
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tion of God in His Son is Hia satisfaction with the 
world whose nature that Son bears. His death is the 
vindication of their death ; they have n right to accept 
it as a sign of adoption; as an assurfince of reconcilia- 
tion; as a proof that God, initiating them through 
sufferings, is crowning their work, is preparing them for 
a higher work. They have no right any longer to 
speculate about individual deaths, and what they de- 
note. Here is the Universal Death^the death of 
the Head and Brother of mankind; that is the only 
test and explanation of its nature; that is the only 
one to which we dare refer when we would understand 
the meaning of the universe and God's purposes to it. 
"When we fall back upon our thoughts and experiences, 
and reason and speculate upon them, we fall back into 
the hands of the Accuser. Then frightful recollections 
of what we have been, and of the evil we have seen in 
others, and of the sin of the world, raise such a mist 
and darkness, as wholly shut God out of our sight. It 
seems as if each death were sending some new creature 
out of the region of His government, out of the circle 
of hope, into an unknown abyss over which some malig- 
nant power may preside. This thought recurs again 
and again, oh I under what multitudes of strange 
forms and seemly disguises,— cloaking itself with reli- 
gious, even with Christian, arguments; always with 
the same effect ; always bringing the spirit into bond- 
age to the fear of death, always leading it to distrust 
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of Him who is seeking for Hia sheep in all the thicteta 
and on all the crags to which they have wandered; who 
is watching for the children who are feeding upon 
husks, and perishing with hunger. But when they 
turn from their miserable attempts to solve the mystery 
for themselves, to Him who entered into the mystery 
for them, that He might bring light out of darkness; 
when they turn to the cross and to Him who died 
upon it; when they determine to leant there what 
death is, and what man is, and what God is, there and 
only there; then they find their bondage tiu-ned mia 
freedom. The incubus that sat upon their hearts and 
took away their breathing is gone ; that which made trust 
impossible is the warrant for it ; the cause of despair is 
the foundation of hope ; that which seemed to enclose us 
within time, and to make all heyoad it terrible, is that 
which tells us that the Eternal has triumphed, and that 
Christ has manifested that Eternal Life which was with 
the Father, and over which death has no power. 

And thus we understand those words of St. Paul : 
' The sting of death is sin, the strength of sin is theLaw* 
Death is utterly horrible as long as it is linked to t 
distrust of God which is Sin, and the root of all si 
80 long as it keeps that up in our minds ; so long as i1 
teaches us that our safety is in flying from His presence. .1 
And the Law which pronounces us to be sinners, whic&jl 
makes us inwardly conscious that we are, and yet whidtl 
we are sure proceeds from God, aggravates that dii*l 
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trust; and, if it comes alone, makes us wisli that we 
could be atheists, 'But thanks be to God,' he goes on, 
' who ffiveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' Thanks be to that God whom we have counted 
our enemy, who we supposed had pleasure in our 
death, for conquering the very enemy we accused Him 
of sending among us. Thanks be to God, for giving us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Him who has been made sin for us, kuowing no sin ; 
through Him who has made the one free, perfect, 
voluntary sacrifice which takes away the sin of the 
irld. Thanks be to Him for giving us the victory, 
over death only, but over him who had the power 
death, who changed all the witnesses which God was 
bearing in our hearts and consciences that we had 
forgotten Him, and that wc could not live without Him, 
for turning away from Him. Thanks be 
God, that wc can now auswer the Accuser with these 
We know what death is, for Christ has died. 
e know that His death is the proof of God's eternal 
ive, the pledge thiit He bus reconciled the world to 
[imself; the encouragement to draw nigh to Him; 
le assurance that a new and living way is opened into 
is Presence, and that in that Presence is fulness of 
For now the accuser of the brethren is cast 
n, he that accused them before God day and night. 
I sure that there is not an accuser, but a 
idiator between us and our Father; that the Sou 
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of God and the Son of man is with us and with Hiifl 
By the blood of the Lamb and the word of His teatS 
monyj we can answer the charges which the Accua 
brings in our hearts against ourselves, for Christ ] 
made ua one with Himself; against oui- brethren, for I 
death is for us all, the bond of peace between Him t 
us ; against God, for it is God Himself who justified 
us, who then can condemn? It is Christ who points ; 
Hia own sacrifice for the sins of the whole world ; 
power in earth and hell can prevent us from drawing 
nigh in the might of that Sacrifice to the Father of alia 
And if death does not separate us from Him, or froa 
those who are vrith us on earth ; if the death of tu 
cross is the one way of reconciling us to Himself a 
to each other — how cau it separate us from those WM 
have passed through the veil? Sin is the divider; ther 
is no other. When we eat that flesh and drink ttii 
blood whereby the victory has been won, we may 1 
sure that there is fellowship with all, wherever they a 
who have overcome. We may not know it, becaui 
we have not resisted to blood striving against s 
therefore do not feel the power and mystery of thi 
Sacrifice which takes away sin. But perhaps if Qot 
gives us grace not to love our lives to the deatki 
if He makes us willing to sacrifice ourselves for I 
glory and the good of men, the communion may bccom 
very real even here. Helps greater than the old worfl 
dreamed of, when they spoke of mysterious champi 
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descending to the fight, may be granted to those who 
are struggling hard with the Accuser. At all events 
they will prevail at last ; for God has made the death 
of His Son the Gospel of peace to men with Him, and 
the Gospel of everlasting woe and damnation to every 
power which would divide men from Him. 
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1 John n. 1, 2. 
' My lUtU eMldrtrt, Uiae tkingi anit I uaia yon, iliat ye rin 

if atiy tmm nn, m ka^ an advoccUe wiA the Father, Jam G 
the rightttna .- and he U the propiliaiian fof oar aim : and not if 
oum onZy, but alto for the liiM of the v/hole vmrld.' 

I DO not know whether we ought to complain, of 

translators for rendering the same word 'Advocate* 
thiB passage, which they rendered 'Comforter' in 1 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of ! 
John's Gospel, It was not a sufficient reason for intr 
ducing a new word, that the subject which is brouj 
before us here is different trom the one of which, t 
Lord is speakiog to His disciples there. St. John n 
have thought that it was very desirahle and important tj 
denote the Spirit of Truth, who should testify of Chrii 
who should bring all things to the remembrance of tl| 
disciples, who should convince the world of sin, i 
righteousness, and judgmentj hy the veiy aame t 
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liicli he gives here to Jesus Christ the Rigbteoua, 
hterpretera have no business, in any case, to act as if 
y were wiser than their author, and to guard against 
ly departing from the course which he has 
lopted. But, on the other hand, the translators may 
Sre felt that the word which they had selected, not 
pthont strong warrant of reason, in the Gospel, would 
Ibt convey the full sense of the Epistle. They must 
ive reflected, that if etymology was the only thing to 
i considered, no word could be so accurate as Adyo- 
-one who is called to our aid — to represent the 
a of TlapaxX'tjTO';. But they may have reflected also 
t it had acquired, from use, a signification which 
responded far less happily to the description which 
ffgiven of the wort of the Divine Spirit; whereas, every 
t of that description signifies comfort or strength, 
hich the weak, who are unable to spealt for them- 
wes, derive from the presence of a friend and helper, 
^aage before us, they may have dreaded 
a the technical associations with the word Advocate; 
may have felt that, in its primary meaning, 
it was what they required, and that the phrase ' Com- 
forter' would have been quite nut of place. T own I 
should have thought tlieni more cautious and more 
reverent, if they had chosen their equivalent carefully, 
and then had rigidly adhered to it, at least when they 
were translating from St. Johnj but so much is to be 
learnt from their variations, not only respecting the 
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processes of their own minds and the history of 
theology, but respecting the truths which the Bible sets 
forth) that we may have possibly full compensation fot 
their error, if error it is to be called. 

I have touched upon this point, because it has aa 
important bearing upon the meaning of the test, and 
also because it connects the subject upon which I wish 
to speak to-day with that of which I spoke last Sunday. 
The Accusing Spirit who is said in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to have had the power of death till Christ 
tasted death for every man, misrepresents the mind and 
will of God towards us, the acts and dispositions of our 
fellow-creatures, our own moral condition. He leads 
us to suspect an enemy in our Father, an enemy in 
every brother, an enemy in our own- heart. The more 
we know of these inward accusations, of theii- subtle 
complications, of the way in which they pervert the moat 
undoubted facts, and the most authentic witnesses of our 
consciences into falsehoods, and arguments to evil — the 
more horror we feel of a power near to us, acquainted 
with our secrets, bent upon our ruin. We may state 
the conviction to ourselves in the most various forms; 
but we have it one and all, and we cannot shake it off. 
No ; nor is there auy emancipation from it, but in the 
acknowledgment of that other Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, 
who is also with us, who is also acquainted with all that 
is passing in us, who knows recesses in our spiri 
the other does not know, who reveals to ua C 
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■iier; those whom we had taken to be Hia enemies 
ours, as belouging to a family which He has begotten 
redeemed; ourselves as members of that family- 
have such a Spirit ever near, ever ready to come 
we call upon Himj able to lay bare the sophistries 
'■which the Spirit of distrust and lies is urging us to 
lespair, able to show in every fact which is the excuse 
for hia sophistries, arguments for confidence and hope — 
this, indeed, is the fulfilment of the promise — '/ will 
send you an Jdvocate (or Conifiirler), who shall abide 
with you for ever' 

But our Lord says — ' He shall not speak of Himself; 
He shall testify of me.' What do these words signify? 
The accusing Spirit forces us into the understand- 
ing of them. He says to us — 'Yoa may have good 
desires, right impulses, divine resolutions ; these may 
be inspired by some gracious power. But though God 
vouchsafes all these benignant influences to you, yon 
are not really nearer to Him than you were before. 
A chaam, which none has traversed, divides you from 
Him. Who shall ascend up on high into that myste- 
rious world of light where He dwells ? Perhaps, the 
gifts which He bestows on your minds and hearts may 
have something more wonderful and celestial in them 
than the gifts of corn and wine which He bestows on 
your bodies; but they do not constitute any closer 
bond between yon and Him than those do. One man 
lias more of them than another, but how miserably 
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' poor is the condition of the best ! What a sense he 
' has of insufficiency, of hollowness, of evil ! Nay, is not 
' this sense strongest in the best ? Do not they accuse 
• themselves most of being sinners ? Is not this the 
' only reason why any men in the world have any comfort 
' or repose, that they do not think of God, and of theb 
' distance from Him, and of the offences they have com- 
' mitted against Him ? The moment these thoughts are 
' awakened, what shame, what misery, what self-loathing, 
' wlint struggles to attain a good that is never reacheil, 
' to avoid an evil that is never escaped, follow in every 
' case ? Is it less so among Christians than others ; less 
' so among those who say they have this Spirit, this 
' Comforter, with them ? Are not the testimonies which 
' He bears to their manifold transgressions, to the radical 
' evil from which these transgressions flow, the cause of 
' their unhnppiness? ' 

'He shall testify of Me.' This Spirit shall answer 
these accusations, not by reminding you that yon have 
done one good work or another, or that you had one kindly 
affection and right desire, or a thousand ; that you have 
different dispositions and affections from your fellow- 
men, and have had a trust and hope of which they gave 
no signs; not by such miserable, ragged comfort as this, 
which fails in every great crisis, which a fit of pain or 
the recollection of a single evil act or unkind thought, 
or the discovery of a wrong in yourself which you Qerae i 
knew to he in any one else, or the discovery of aoi^H 
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ing riglit and good in a man yon took to be an outcast 

1 God, which you never knew to be in yourself, or 

f single revelation of your own cliaracter such as God 

i mercy will not suffer you to want — may sweep 

ray in a moment. The Spirit of Truth does not 

stain His office as an Advocate and Consoler by 

bg you with wind ; but He says — ' The Accuser 

s to you as men conscious of separation from God. 

Von have that consciousness ; you feel that it is an 

I thing, a sin, to have it. Why do you feel it ? 

»use there is a bond of union between you and 

1, because that bond is one which existed before all 

J was in the world, and because no evil can destroy 

Therefore your conscience tells you that you are 

l^rong for being separate from God, seeing that your 

pght and proper state is one of union with Him ; seeing 

; you are created for that state in Christ Jesusj 

ing that you were redeemed for that state in Christ 



I This ia what St. John had been telling his little 
dldren in Epliesus in the commencement of his 
Epistle. He first told them of the Word of Life which 
had been manifested, of that Etemid Life which was with 
tte Father; that he had heard this message from Him, 
that God was Light, and in Him was no darkness at all ; 
that he delivered this message to them that their joy 
might be full, and that tliey might have fellowship with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ; that if 
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they walked in d.-ukness, they would not have f 
ship; but that if they walked in the Jight, aa B 
in the light, they would have fellowship with each c 
and the hlood of Jesus Christ would cleanse them i 
hII sin ; that if they said they had no sin, the truth 1 
not in them ; that if they confessed their sin, God t 
faithful and just to forgive them their sin, and to clei 
them from all unrig lit eousuess. 

In these words, the Apostle, taught by the < 
Spirit — -the Comforter— does not give them any joj 
peace, or hope, by telling them of some good fbi 
which they had received in themselves, but of a '. 
and Righteousness which was in God, and which C 
the Son and "Word of God, had shown forth; by tel 
them how they might be raised out of themseln 
and be made partakers of it. To believe in Christ^ 
the Righteousness of God, and as the Mediator behi 
God and man, was, therefore, the true deliverance fi 
sin. The blood of Christ, which declared tins rig! 
ness, and the union of man with God, cleansed s 
the sin of all who really sought G^d, and wished to] 
in Hia Light. It assured them that there was no 
between them and God; it assured them that n 
but a refusal to believe in the message, ' God is I 
Christ has been manifested;' could create the chasin 

And therefore he begins the next passage of his Epia 
with the words — ' JMy liille children, these things t 
I unto you, that ye sin not* In this way ; — by a 
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8 great news of God and of His Love, nnd by turning 
I in Christ, you arise out of sin, for you rise not 
► yourselves; you become righteous, for you become 
! with Him who is righteous. ' And if any man 
—if he loses sight of this truth, and sinks back into 

baelf, and so becomes evil, — ' me have an Advocate 
^with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.^ The final 
blow is not given to the Accuser till these great words 
are uttered. At each act of transgression he renews 
the argument. You are again evil — consciously, in- 
wardly evil. You cannot deny it. After all that has 
been done for you, the bond is broken again. And then 
come the old efforts to restore the uniou, and bring 
about the reconciliation. The sin-offering and peace- 
offering must again be presented ; the first-bom of the 
body must once more be given for the sin of the sonL 
The Father of all must be persuaded to forgive the sin 
which the child has committed ; which means to excuse 
the penalty which the child has incurred, 

St. John cuts short all such schemes, and the argu- 
ment by which they. nre justified, with the words, 'If 
any man sin, we nave an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.^ It is not true that the 
evil act now, any more than before, lias severed the 
bond between tlie creature and the Creator, between 
the child and the Father. The Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the worldj the Lamb slain on the cross 
at Calvaryj is still the Lamb in the midst of the 
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tlirone ; He, in whom God created the worlds ; ] 
whom God has loved the world; He whom God ^ 
given up for the world ; He is still, as ever. 
Mediator, in whom we are at one with Him, in wU 
we may draw uigh to Him. No possible act by wm 
man denies and sets at nought that eternal law of I 
universe, can make it cease to be a law. God's i 
stitution cannot perish, because men's consciencei 
them that they are violating it, and that by no ( 
law can they live. 

He who understands this to be the case, will % 
endure to remain under the yoke of sin. As long ai 
is a question, whether he cannot find out some ^ 
of adjusting the quarrel, of pacifying the judge, he 
tamper with the evil, get as much enjoyment of it a 
can, hug it with a mixture of love and loathing, 
he kuowa that there ia a way out of it, and that C 
eadiug him along in that way, and that Jesus ( 
the righteous is the way, he will desert the 1 
dark road in which he has been walking, he will \ 
to think of God as a Kefiige and a Father. 

Christ speaks of Himself aa the "Way to the i 
The beloved disciple, who records that expres 
speaks of Him as the Advocate, or Paraclete, 
Father. If we apply what was said of the word I 
clete in its other application to this case, we e 
easily suppose that Christ is called an Advocate i 
cause He beseeches the Lord of all to do any act i 
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1 not His own perfect Will to do. But He, who 
Sew what was in man, saw Low natural such a thouglit 
would he to the ^eusualised and darkened heart. 
Therefore, he used those remarkable words in his last 
conversation with Hia disciples- — the one in which He 
spoke of sending them the Comforter: ' I say not that 
I will pray tlie Father for you ; for the Father Himself 
loveih you, becavse ye have loved me, and have believed 
that I came forth from God.' This was said an hour 
or two before all tliose disciples forsook him and fled. 
He surely intended them to understand by it, that His 
Father's love was not the consequence of any act 
of His, of any petitions of His ; btit that His acts and 
petitions were pure, and holy, and divine, — because 
they were the expressions of the Father's love, because 
they were the exact and perfect response to it. The 
same inference follows still more directly from the 
passage which introduces the text. The whole of it, as 
we have seen, turns upon the assertion, that Christ 
showed forth the Life that was first in God ; that He 
brought the assurance, which was so much at variance 
with the notions of men, that He was Light, and in 
Him was no darkness. 

I am almost ashamed to argue this point with you. 
For when did any righteous advocate seek to pervert 
the course of law, and to bring any partial influence to 
bear on the mind of the judge ? When did he acknow- 
ledge to himself any other object than that of aiding 
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the judge's own desire to ascertain tlie truth? 
this is 80 among us, who are so imperfect ; if i 
that any otlier rule than this is immoral, and that! 
practice ought continually to he rectified hy refere 
to this standard ; how can we ever attribute an a^ 
cacy to Jesus Chiist the righteous, which is of j 
other character, which would defeat the ends of rigl 
eousness ? It ia most needful that we should clear j 
minda upon this subject, and should allow i 
which are deduced from the impure habits of earthy 
eoil our idea of the kingdom and order which is e 
gether pure and holy. We can cast stones at o^ 
people with great readiness; we can complain of tlH 
carnal and dark thoughts which prevail in some-o 
tries, respecting the intercession and advocacy of seuh 
and of the way in which those thoughts have dai'ki 
the sense of actual right and wrong in the mindl 
those who cherish them, and have turned them i 
from the service of God to the service of vanity, 
may make the complaint, and in fear and tremhlifl 
bless God for having freed us from some of the tei 
tions to an error, which is akin to all the worst tendefl 
cies of our hearts, as it touches very closely upon sold 
of their higher and better aspirations. But if we supp( 
we are free from the evil part of this tendency, bee 
it can only take this form of pleading for the pray^ 
of saints j or that it will not take that form, or a 
more corrupt and idolatrous form in our country, aadv 
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own selveSj unless we are ivfitchiBg against the root and 
principle of it; we shall find, too late, how we have been 
deceived. So long as there is the least lingering 
thought that Christ is an Advocate for us, to protect us 
from the wrath or ill-wiU of the Father; that He has 
some affection or tenderness for us which the Father 
has not ; so long there lies in us tlie germ of all the 
corruptions that we attribute to Popery ; yes, and of all 
that do exist, and ever have existed, in Paganism. I 
say the hast lin^eung thought; for we are often very 
indignant when welliiy^ our belief put into words. 
"We may say, honestly, we have not meant that ; it is too 
shocking. And yet we may be cherishing a principle, 
often acting upon it, suffering it to lie side by side with 
some better one, which we never try to separate from 
it, — and this principle, if we dared express it, would 
take the shape we shrink from. I, therefore, earnestly 
conjure you all, for the sake of yourselves, and of your 
children, who will surely carry into its developments 
any falsehood which you have allowed to remain in the 
seed, that you bring your feeling about this advocacy 
of Christ to the light and test of the Scriptures. I have 
tried to show you, for I consider it important to do so 
in this congregation, that, even if we give the word 
its forensic signification, it will not support any such 
conclusion as the oue I have condemned, until we 
liave made that signification dishonest and immoral. 
\, I must again remind you, that this forensic sense 



does not properly appertain to the original word. The 
Pftraclete is tlie Advocate only so far as he is the 
person who may be always called in aa a friendj adviser, 
helper, counsellor. In this sense, the Spirit is said to 
be a Paraclete. In this sense, if we follow the ana- 
logy of Scripture, Christ the righteous is said to be the 
Paraclete with the Father. In the language of the 
Book of Proverbs, 'He was with Him, as one brryt.ght vp 
with Him before the worlds were.' In the language 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 'He is the brightness 
of His Father's glory, the express image of His Person.' 
To believe that He who has been manifested to us, who 
has taken our nature, who has died our death, is indeed 
with Him, and that not as an accuser but a brothw; 
is the sharer of His counsels; the utterer of His inina| 
heart; that in Him, and not through any oti 
mediuTO, He sees us, so that we may verily claim to \ 
righteous, because He is righteous ; at one with e 
other, because He is one with all of us ; at one n 
the Father, because He is one with Him; this i 
indeed, strength and comfort, and a mighty power, 1 
casting down the accuser; a powerful warrant \ 
repelling and throwing off our siiis; for flying i 
every enemy into God's holy presence. It -vtA 
be an ineffectual defence against one who cha^M'l 
with that essential radical evil, which is contrajy 4 
Ood's Nature, and makes us incapable of hleesedw 
to say : ' But we have an Advocate, who i 
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njer and His Sacrifice] to save us from the coQse- 
ices or punishment of this evil.' Such a couception 
Stena all our apprehensions of the mind of Him 
I whom we seek to be reconciled, and of Chiist 
► came to reveal His mind. It bewilders, instead 
purging, the conscience. But to be able to sayj 
pTe know that there is at the right hand of God one in 
l^nr very nature, one who has sounded the depths of 
38th and the grave, and hell ; one, in whom He 
igbta i one, in whom He has reconciled the world 
J Himself; one, in whom He is eternally reconciled 
I it;' this is emancipation, not from the darkness 
|5 the future only, but from the misery of the present, 
3 of the past. In it lies not that peace which the 
wld gives and takes away, but the peace of God which 
■s all uuderstanding. 
[ Jmi here, then, lies the connexion between this 
nhject of Intercession, aud that of Sacrifice. That 
, may feel how they are related, I have joined 
p first verse of this chapter with the second, though 
btt Is one upon which I have spoken already, wheu 
Siras trying to ascertain the meaning of the word 
ropitiation, aud the use of it in the Epistle to the 
We saw there how altogether foreign that 
h of the iKaafioi or IXacmjpiov, which identifies it 
I some attempt to make God propitious, was from 
mind of cither apostle. The tXaa-fio^, or Pro- 
pitiation — for I did not object to the word when wc 
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had found the divine siguification of it— teas sel farlM 
God; it was declared to be, just as the Mercy-seat! 
the Old Tabernacle was, just aa all the sacrifices 1 
that tabernacle were — His own declaration of His a 
will and purpose to men; His own way of rediu 
their will and purposes into submission to His, 
harmony with His. Christ, in this mighty 
wonderful sense was declared to be the PropitiatiJ 
because He was the manifestation of God's righteol 
ness in the forgiveness of sin; hecanjse His sat 
and ofTering up of Himself was at once the ml 
perfect exhibition of tlie will of the Father, and of i 
voluntary surrender of the Son to this will, of I 
delight to do it. Such a Mercy-seat, such a Propia 
tion, such a restoring of the lost, such a reconriliad 
of God with his rebellious children, the Cross of Calv^ 
was. The Cross gathered up into a single transcends 
act the very meaning of all that had been, and all tl 
was to be. God was there seen in the might and powi 
of His Love, in direct conflict with Sin, and DeatS 
and Hell, triumphing over them by sacrifice. But | 
this was so, that Cross must testify of Him whol 
with the Father now exhibiting that obedience 1 
which this was the consummate token. It mqj 
testify of Him who lives for ever and ever, uphohl 
all things and all men, by that obedience; who 1 
be always the Mercy-seat, the Propitiation, the LiviiaJ 
Bond between God and His universe. The reconra 
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tion has been made in Him, by His Sacrifice. It can 

continue only in Him; there can be no intercourse 

and fellowsliip between heaven and earth, except in 

Him. Whenever any other way than this shal! be 

^aed by men ; any way to God by their own high 

mginstious, or by their intercessions and sacrificea; 

(by the iutercesaiou and sacrifice of any intermediate 

wer and helper; then it must be proclaimed more and 

! loudly : ' None of these schemes can avail you ; 

hey will not ijeliver you from sin; they will fasten the 

liEuns of sin more closely about you ; they will bring 

J^otiT consciences into the very bondage from which 

■od is seeking to set them free. One Sacrifice — the 

a'ifice of God Himself — has been made once for alL 

Be who haa offered it, is the Mediator between you 

lid God. You can only know what God's mind and 

I is toward you aud to all men, when you behold 

I in His acts — His sufferings ; these tell you that 

fthere is an Unchangeable Friend, an Eternal High- 

riest, in whom the Creator and creature are for ever 

^atoned.' 

I have touched here upon the topic which I said last 
Sunday it was a special object of the Epistle to the 
Behrews to expound, the essential connexion between 
Sacrifice and the Priest ; neither being perfected till 
liey were united in the same Person. I shall not 
follow out to-day that great subject, which has so many 
aspects, of the deepest concemmeut for all times, and for 
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none more than ours. But in preparation for irhad 
may, if God permit, say of it hereafter, 1 would earnes 
remind you, that I have been preaching to-day ( 
doctrine which was proclaimed with such power J 
the Reformation ; the doctrine which made the whi 
world at that time to shake and upheave. I have bet 
preaching it, not aa it was preached then in the tei 
of St, Paul, but in the terms of St. John. There is ti 
most essential and absolute agreement between ties 
God the Father has Justified wv from, all thingg frim 
which we could not be justified by any law. Christ i 
redeemed lis from the curse of the Law, being madem 
curse for us. Christ has come, made of a worn 
the Law, thai we might receive the adoption of f 
The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that we i 
sons of God. This is St. Paul's Gospel. fVe decU 
unto you the Eternal Life, which comes from the Fatht 
in whom is light and no darkness. We declare unto jf 
Christ the Paraclete with the Father, the Propitiatia 
for the sins of the whole world. And it is the i 
that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. Tlj 
is St. John's Gospel. Oftentimes we fancy that i 
accept the one, while we turn away from the othol 
but there will come a sifting which will show 1 
whether we believe either. It is possible for men ^ 
speak much of justification, and to suppose that it J 
some act of theirs which justifies, not God Himsd 
it is possible for tliem to speak of Chi-ist's redemptia 
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^^Bd, not brmgs tliem to Him ; it is possible for them to 
^^Bak of the Spirit bearing vritness that they are sons of 
^^Bd, and to suppose that itsvitaess depends upon some 
" feelings, or tempers, or experiences which separate them 
from their fellow-creatiires. In tliat case, the faith 
which we boaat of as having descended to us from the 
Beformation, is a mere heirloom, not a possession at all ; 
and all the warmth with which we proclaim our determi- 
nation to keep it, only shows that we feel how insecure 
our title to it is. And then we must go to St. John's 
words. "We must affront men — for it is the greatest 
affront to the proud religionist — with the declaration of 
God's absolute and universal truth and love; with the 
assertion that Christ is the Propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world ; that He is the Intercessor and Priest 
for man; and with the awful words — awful to every one 
who hears them, most awful to us who preach them : 
' If a mm say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?' 
These words, not by then* softness and tenderness, but 
by their tremendous severity, drive us to some other 
grouud of hope than our own belief or our own feelings. 
They force us back upon God's love in Christ as the 
only refuge &om our unbelief, as the only power by 
which we can be reformed. They force ua to say, 
' Father, we have sinned against our brother, and 
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'against thee; oh, deliver us from our sins — from 
'our distrust, our heartlessness, our hopelessness — ^in 
' Him, and for His sake, whom thou lovest, and who, 
'because thy love was burning Him and consuming 
' Him, gave Himself up for us all, that we might enter 
' into thy presence, and be partakers of thy nature.' 
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y kigh-prieet Idken from among men m or Joined Jor mm in 
Aingi pertaint'og to God, Ikat Tie may offer balk gifig and aacrifiea 
fir nni; viho can have compainon on Ike ignorant, and on ihaa tioi 
•a out of the leaiii for that he himself also it eompiuaed viilh in- 
firmi^i. And ip reason hereof he might, at for the people, so tUto 
for himulf, to offer for line. And no man tahelh this Itonour ^atto 
ItinUtlf, ItU he that ia caUed of God, at wai Aaron. So also Chritt 
glorified not himieff to be made an high-prieil ; iwt he thai taid «n(o 
A^ Thva art my San, to-day have I begetteji ihee. At he laith alto 
ia onot'ur jilace, Thoa art a firiat for tver after the order of MA- 
Aitedee. Who i» the dag» of hit ^eih, viken hi had offered up 
prayert and tnpplieations aith tlrong tryinj omi leart vnto him 
that viat able to rate him front death, and wot heard in thai ht 
feared: though he were a So'o, yet learned lie obedience by the thingi 
lehich he lufftred; and being made perfect, lie became the author of 
eternal lalvalion unto all them that obey him; called of Bod an 
high-priat, after the order of MeUhiiedec' 

i£Y reader lias perceived that two priesthoods are 
tken of in this passage, and in the Epistle to which 
' belongs j one ia designated by the name of Aaron ; 
one, by the name of Melchiaedcc. But it should be ob- 
serredj that in the case of the two priesthuods, as in 
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the caae of the two Covenants, of which I spoke last 
Whitsnndajjwe are told, first of what is common to them 
both ; then of the points which distinguish them, 

I. Having spoken, at the end of the last chapter, 
of Jesus as the High-pricat who had passed into the 
heaven ; who was touched with the feeling of men's 
infirmities ; who had been in all points tempted like as 
men were, yet without sin; through whom they might 
draw nigh to God with full assurance of faith; the 
writer proceeds to declare the characteristics which 
must meet in the priest, those which belong to the very 
nature and essence of his otBee. Every high-priett 
taken from amor)g men, is ordained for men, in things 
pertaining to God, that he mat/ offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sin. There is great carefulness and elabo- 
ration in this definition. Each clause, and ench mem- 
ber of each clause, has been weighed and stands oat 
distinctly. Where there is any vagueness the vague- 
ness is suggestive; we see why there could not be 
greater accuracy without a further and higher explana- 
tion ; we are led on towards that explanation. 

The Jew would feel instantly, — the words of his 
Law being Lis instructors, — that he must learn what 
was implied in the existence of the priests generally, 
from that which was true of Aaron the high-prieaL 
He must not ascend to him from those who belonged to 
Ms race and progeny ; he must uudersiand them front j 
what was first declared of him. The high-prieatj thOMl 



fore, forms the subject of tlie definition ; of him it is 
said that he is taken from ainavg vien ; He must be one 
of the race ; he must not be above itj if by above is 
meant estranged from it— having interests of his own or 
a character of his own, which keep him at a distance 
from any of its members. And this because he is 
ordained for men. He is to act for his people, he is 
to represent them. Every sentence in the books of 
Exodus or Lei'iticus, which treats of the functions of 
Aai'on, assumes this to be the case. He beara the names 
of the twelve tribes upon his breast-plate ; each man 
who comes to the door of the tabernacle claims that he 
should speak and act for him. He was to speak and act 
for the nation, and for the individuals who composed it in 
various capacities. Even the leper who was separated from 
the congregation, who proclaimed himself unclean, had 
a right to demand the inspection and help of the priest. 
But however various, however earthly, some of those 
duties might seem to be, they all imported tliat he was 
ordained for men ire things pertaininff to God. His 
existence presumed the existence of an Invisible Being 
with whom men had to do : presumed that this Being 
was not separate from men, but was governing all, even 
the Tulgarest events of their lives. The priest stood 
forth before his countrymen as a continual vritness of 
this truth. If God was not ; if He was a great way off ; 
if He was only an ultimate postulate, a Hercules' Pillar 
of the Qniverse; not a living, actiug, working Being; 
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not one seeking to keep up an intercourse with His 
creatures ; then the priest meant nothing. His name 
and position were a lie; he had no business in the 
■world, and the world had no business with him. Still 
there is « phrase necessary to denote him, which U 
perplexing, and wliich is intended to perplex us. He 
is ordained, or set up. Who ordains, or sets hira up ? 
How does he come among a people, or gain any authority 
over them ? Do they establish him ? Does a mere 
law or decree of one age or another establish him? 
Whence, then, proceeds the decree ? How does it dis- 
tinguish its object? Whence arises the obligation to 
obey it ? These questions must not be answered for 
a while. It is the very design of the Epistle to make 
the Jewish Christian pause and consicier whether he 
knew the answer to them, and how it might be arrived 
at. In the meantime the writer proceeds to a point a 
his description about which there could be no hes 
tation. The high-priest is appointed ' to offer giftt a 
sacrifices Jbr sins.'' This, all would admit, was his p 
cipal, his characteristic, function ; whatever else he i 
must find its explanation in this. The men from vrhi 
he was taken, the men for whom he stood, requin 
that he should present their gifts and their sin-offert 
to Him from whom they believed their good thia 
came ; to Him against whom they believed they fa 
sinned. If he was God's priest, if the office was e 
dream, it was not only man who demanded the i 
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1 the eacriBces. God demanded them ; God ap- 
inted them. Again, whatever was his function-^ 
latever speeial act he had to do — there was a condi- 
a or character presupposed in that work ; presupposed 
1 that had heen said of his heing taken from men — 
speakjug for men, — of bis presenting offerings for 
ns of men. He must have the capacity of sympa- 
thising with them. He must know what they are want- 
ing, suffering, seeking for. This sympathy cannot be 
limited to the wise, to those who know the right and 
the wrong, to those who have an apprehension of the 
Divine "Will. It cannot be limited to the well-behaved, 
the respectable, the orderly. It must be emphatically 
with those that are ignvrant and out of the ivay. And 
it cannot he obtained at second hand ; not through the 
condescension and tenderness which a being exempt 
from peril may feet for those who are exposed to it. 
The only security for the kind of compassion which his 
service demands from him, is that he himself is com- 
passed with infirmity ; that he knows the evil, inwardly, 
intimately, which other men suffer for, and need to he 
loosed from. 

' By reason hereof' the writer goes on, ' he ought, as 
for the people, so for himself, to offer for sins. The 
sacrifice is not something which has to do with them 
and not with him. It has not more to do with them 
than with him. On the contrary, the sacrifice for the 
nation can only be presented by a man who is one of 
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the nation— a participator iu its evil doings, and in its 
punisbments. And he ie not tit to pi-esent tiie sacrifice ] 
for any individual if lie thinks tliat he is Rxempt £ 
the secret root of the evil, whence the evil that indirfo'^ 
dnal confesses has been derived ; if he supposes Mm 
free from the possibility of falling into his evil i 
if he does not think ijtai. the principle is 
malignant, more directly opposed to God, tlun 1 
act is. 

But the word that was left in a certain dimness a 
mist must be cleared up. The idea of the priest is a 
satined by this description of the sympathising 
any more than by the description of the mere < 
who presents the gifts and sacrifices : ' No n 
aaidj 'iaketk this honour unto himself, but he thet'\ 
called of God, as was Aaron.' A great many, unqol 
tionably, had taken this honour to themselves, in ev^ 
country of the world; they had claimed, cm the streaf 
of a sagacity and knowledge above their bretbrenfl 
right to teach them about invisible things, about the g 
and sacrifices which would make them most a 
to the rulers of the world above or below. But they li 
all assumed a vocation; they had all brought toked 
such as they were, of a divine appointment. Only^ 
far as they could make these tokens credible to 1 
people for whom they professed to speak and act, I 
they been honoured at all. Everywhere, therefore, ] 
pie confessed that the true priest should come to thfiffi;! 
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igli he must sIbo come from, them — that God must 
1 Iiim ; though he must not he a superior angel or 
aigud, ivho knew nothing of them and could not 
> for them. The writer, without saying that the 
jsts of other nations had not a divine vocation, — 
Siout Baying that they may not have mixed the false- 
\ ot their hearts with truths which came to them' 
—assumes that the high-priest of his 
Hon, that Aarou, was called of God. He was writing 
I^Jews; he had not, tlierefore, to make good the posi- 
Nor might he, perhaps, have taken that pains, if 
lie had heen addressing Gentiles. To each race — to alt 
men — the calling must make itself good by the effect 
which it produces, by the testimony which is borne of 
it in the hearts of individuals and in the life of societies; 
if God does not support it by better evidences than 
those which are put forth by apologists, ihei/ will prove 
very impotent indeed. The Jew, who had been faithful 
to his light, knew what he owed to the conviction that 
God had established an intercourse with His creatures ; 
that he had not left tbeni to grope in idolatry and 
devil-worship — propitiating malignant powers, in groves 
and high places, with human victims. Tlie Gentile who 
had been involved in that misery, did not want argu- 
nients to persuade him that, if he was raised out of it, 
God must point the way, and lead Lim along in it 
But the Jew did want to know that the law, which liad 
Appointed Aaron and his sons to their work, had some 
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deeper foundation tliau itself, or than ; 
purpose in the Lawgiver to select one people i 
exclude others. The Gentiles did want to know tlj 
the law which appointed Aaron was not one that i 
to them, — ' You have no part or lot with God ; I 
* is no priest or sacrifice appointed for you. 
' must go on making priests and inventing t 
' for yonrselves, and so become each day more igno- 
' rant and out of the way, more alienated from the 
' miud and will of Him who created you, more inca- 
' pable of finding Him out.' I say, both Jew and Gen- 
tile wanted to be told whether there was an actual, 
original, eternal relation between God aud them; or 
whether it was an artificial, legal, formal relation, which 
institutions had created, and which would perish \ 
they perished. But, if possible, the Jew required 1 
information more than the Gentile; for if no sue 
eternal relation existed, the holy men of his land I 
been walking in a shadow, had been uttering i 
when they had seen nothing; had been deceivj 
their countrymen aud themselves. Those who put | 
Law and the Covenants, and the Sacrifices and i 
Priesthood, for the God who had appointed the ] 
and the Covenants, and the Sacrifices and llie Priea 
hood, or supposed that they created the bond betwd 
Him and His creatures, of which they hore witnJ 
were hastening towards the deepest unbelief — far a 
rapidly than those who hiid come to fancy that all I 
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fiJTine signs and ordinances were mere names and 
itions. 

II. Accordingly, this is the subject to which the writer 

t the Epistle continually recursj and which is promi- 

att before all others in our text. But now that we 

B come to the point, at which we pass from that which 

common in the priesthoods to that which separates 

m, you will observe how skilfully the transition is 

ffectedj and bow much pains are taken that we shall 

t forget the resemblance between the eternal priest- 

and the temporary. ' Even so^ he says, after 

ting Aaron to have been a priest who did not take 

^e honour to himself, but was called to it by God — 

"Even so Christ glorified not Himself to be made a high- 

iest, but Me that said unto Him, Thou art my Son; 

3 day have I begotten TheeJ' Here was the original 

Hid divine appointment,— that which lay beneath the 

; decrees and ordinances which had been esta- 

itiBhed upon earth, and which, by their nature, were 

nfined to particular nations and tribes. This eternal 

Kid absolute Will of God is the root from which all 

i order of the universe proceeds. But this "Will can 

nly express itself in a divine Relation—' Thou art 

' Son.' The Sonship of Christ is the basis of all 

JHtercourse between God and man. The possibility of 

kpriesthood — the fact of a priesthood — rests upon that 

relation, and not upon any law spoken on Sinai, or at 

the door of the Tabernacle. The writer of the Epistle 
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had been already cshibitiDg this Sonship &s the fan 
Hon of the Jewish economy. He dow fixes on that [ 
of the economy which, though it had been com 
by tribe barriers, had yet always seemed on the poi 
bursting through those barriers, and asserting it3 i 
character. He takes a well-known passage from c 
the Psalms; he claims it as a witness that faithful J 
demanded another kind of priesthood from that whi 
they prized and loved as God's gift, — that they dem 
it because God HimGelf had educated them to feel tj 
need of it. He investigates the nature of the pries 
which the Fsdmist must have intended to indicate I 
the name Jlelchisedec. He shows, from the time ^ 
which Melehiscdec is assigned in the book of Genea 
and from the brief record of Abraham's homage to fa 
that he could not have belonged to the chosen r 
have holden his office in virtue of any tribe designation^ 
Nothing is said of his parentage or birth, or of the 
origin of bis authority — yet he is called a priest. And 
he Psalmist recognises a priesthood like his, as the one 
from which every other is derived — as that for wMch 
every other must he a preparation. Bringing the twA-J 
passages of the old Scriptures together, the writer i 
the Epistle affirms that they explain each other. 
order of Melchisedec is established by the n 
' TTiou art my Son.' The manifestation of the Son-^ 
the fulfilment of the Psalmist's longing ; the revelation^ 
the priest for men in things pertaining to God, of ] 
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lo is in t!i3 truest, fullest sense called of God to he a 
-priest. 

lut how could one so called, possessing so tranacen- 
[t a dignity, sympathise with those that were ignorant 
out of the way — not aa a stranger, but as one 
■ing their guilt, compassed with their infirmity? 
is the question with which the last passage in the 
grapples. ' Who in the days of His flesh, when He 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
\g and tears, unto Eim that was able to save Him 
death, and was heard in that He feared; though 
were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the things 
which He suffered.' You will recognise in this descrip- 
tion just what every higher painter has striven to set 
forth in the Man of Sorrows : not only a passive, sub- 
missive su£Ferer; but one who agonised, who resisted 
unto blood, who trod the winepress alone. The strong 
crying and tears, the sense of death, are just what the 
Evangelists present in a few simple, awful words, when 
they relate the night in Gethsemane ; just what the 
Church lias attributed, not to a single moment of our 
Lord's life in the flesh, but, in a most wonderful aeose, 
to the whole of it. The conflict, as it is set before us, 
as well as there, is intensely personal. An uiiuttcr- 
horror is assailing the Son of God; He is crying 
deliverance from it. AVhat is this horror; how may 
we dare to conceive of it ? The words on the Cross 
utter what it was; but for them we must be silent. The 
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sense of aeparaKon from the Father; the sense t 
mass of evil, around, above, beneath, pressing 
Him, belonging to Him, which was contrary to ( 
which was tearing the world from God — this, sui 
if we may trust the words of inspiration, was that dei 
— that eternal death — from which He cried to be del 
Tcred. But in entering into that anguish, in bearing t] 
death, in casting Himself upon His Father to delire 
Him from it. He was entering into human anguish, '. 
was bearing man's death, He-was acquiring that c 
passion for the most ignorant, for those who had n 
dered furthest from the divine fold, which none 
have who is not compassed with infirmity. What & 
fiee could be like this ? what could a High-priest of q 
universe offer that was so absolutely His own; so mnl 
His very self? And yet, what sacrifice could a liifl 
priest of the universe offer, that was so entirely for ^ 
sins of the world ? Thus, therefore, is that mighty i 
ference between the two offerings, which I dwelt on4 
a former discourse, inseparably connected with the d 
ference between the two priests. The one enters iat^l 
the holy place every year, with the blood of otheraf 
the other eomes in the end of the world, to put aw&y^ 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself. "We are told th^^ 
that the blood of bulls and calves could not put aw 
sin; because sin is separation from God, and th^ 
blood could establish no connexion with God. '. 
have the whole reason whr His blood could take ■ 
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; because He who offers it is one with God; because 
f all the pressure of that which divides from God, 
y cleaves to Him, trusting in Him through all, certain 
neither life nor death, nor principalities nor 
wers, shall be able to separate Him — or therefore the 
e which He has taken — from His Father's love. 
^ Therefore, these strange, amazing words are added. 
iouffh He was a Son, yet learned He obedience by those 
igs which He suffered.' Everything which threatened 
that obedience, brought it out more fully, more per- 
fectly; each new experience was to Him anew lesson in 
trust and dependence. Nothing was anticipated; each 
moment brought its own battle, its own strength, its 
own victory. The effort of faith that was needed for 
the boy would not have sufficed for the youth ; but it was 
perfect for its own occasion. The temptation after the 
baptism could be answered with the words, ' Get thee 
behind me, Satan. Thou shall worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shall thou serve -^ the temptation in the 
garden could only be met with, ' Fathei; if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me;' the temptation 
on the Cross must be overcome with, ' Father, into thy 
hands I commend my Spirit.' In each state there is a 
new esercise of obedience; but the complete Son is 
^rtoly manifested in the final one. 

^^ And having been heard in that strong crying, and 
^Utaving been perfected through that death, ' He is become 

I 
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In His owa pcrsoa He has vindicated for them the 
right of Sonahip ; the privilege of fellowship ; the 

salvatioa from that death which consists in separation 
from God ; the eternal life which consists in union 
with Him. The Priest has asserted His name, has 
mnHe the Sacrifice, has established His office. That 
office is to last for ever; founded upon His filial rela- 
tion; embodied in His self-oblation; holding mankind 
now and always to Him who created us in His image, 
who has deUvered us from the foes which assailed His 
only-begotten Son, who in Him has adopted us to be 
sons. Oh, never for a moment let us think of the 
Sacrifice apart from the Priest; or the Priest as separate 
from those for whom he prayedj that they might be one 
with Him ! Never let us think of the Priest as another 
than the Son who was before the worlds were; or of 
the Son as doing any work but that to which the love 
of the Father called Him, and His own obedience 
fulfiUed ! 

It is this idea of sacrifice, not as first rising from man 
to God, but as coming down from God upon man— -as 
eshibited in His acts, as expressing and accomplishini 
His will — which I have been tracing through the I 
torics of sacrifice which the Bible records, beginni 
from that of Abel ; and which I have contrasted with tt^l 
proud sacrifice, whereby man seeks to escape from t 
punishment of the sin he has committed, and to convc 
God to hia own evil mind. All who trusted God I 
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up themselves, felt that there must be an obedience, 
a aacrifice which was the ground of theirs; an 
obedience and a sacrifice which was essentially divine, 
and, therefore, essentially human. AYe have now 
reached the climax of these histories. I shall endeavour, 
indeed, to show you in two more sermons how all our 
present life, how all our thoughts of that which is to 
be for ourselves and the world, are determined by this 
great principle. But for the satisfaction of the awful 
doubts and anxieties, of which all schemes of sacrifice 
have been the expression, my text of this afternoon is 
sufficient. It solves the great sphyns riddle. That 
riddle presents itself under various aspects to various 
minds. There are some who feel themselves lost amidst 
the multitudinous forms of Nature, and of that other 
world which Art has called into exiatencc; and who 
ask whether there is no Centre on which the soul can 
repose, without hiding itself in its own darkness and 
solitude? Believe that the Creative Word is the source 
of that endless variety of objects, of those thoughts 
which are ever creating or begetting new thoughts, and 
new images ; believe that that "Word has been made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and you have the Centre you 
seek. You need not refuse to reverence Nature or Art, 
and yet you may find your life and dwelling-place in 
God. There are some who feel that a crowd of events 
and incidents and activities is pressing out the life of 
individuals; that all personal sorrows and hopes are 
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stifled amidst general interests, — and wlio would fij 
assert that each soul is sacred and infiaite. Believe | 
one, who was in all points templed like as we t 
who bore the sins of each maa on Himself; who ^ 
heard in that he feared; who has entered into 1 
presence of God, to utter the cry of every captive, ( 
present the blood that is shed for every man ; who I 
yet the King of all, the Head of the Church, the Pri 
of the Universe ; and you can find that the individd 
man is only the more distinct, and the more woudern 
because he is but one of a Society. There are i 
who are overwhelmed by the miseries of the earth, ■ 
which mountains of evil seem to have been growing, 
from the day that Adam fell. Believe in that strong 
crying of the Son of Man, and the Son of God. Be- 
lieve that it was heard against sin, death and heU; then 
we shall be sure that every tyranny, and every ajiarcbj) i 
is falhng before Him ; that every enemy of the eu&l 
and of God must be put under liis footstool; that p 
and freedom must prevail wherever strife and slay^ 
have been, because God has willed it, and Christ I 
done his will on earth as it is done in heaven. 
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EETBLATIOIfS I. E, e. 

' Unte him that loved tu, and muhed im front oar rim in liu avn Mood, 
and kath made in kings and prieilt unto God and hi) Fatlier J to 
him bt glory and dominion for ever and ever. A mm.' 

Many persons seem to fancy tiat the Apocalypse con- 
sists mainly of prophecies, or iutimations concerning 
that which shall come to pass in the latter days. That 
it contains such prophecies, — that its lessons respecting 
the future should be deeply pondered, because they are 
lessons upon which we may act — not mere guesses 
about times and seasons, with which we may amuse 
ourselves — I thoroughly believe. But I do not tliink 
we shall find out thcii- precious import, unless we dwell 
earnestly upon such a passage as the one I have read 
to you ; the language of which, you wiU perceive, points 
to that which is, and to that which has been done. 
Some may suppose it a mere interjectional sentence. 
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the expression of a strong passionate feeling, not a part 
of the substance of the work, not one which can give us 
any hint respecting its character. The more you read 
the Apocalypse, the more you will feel that thanks- 
givings and doxologies of this kind are inseparable from 
its texture; that you would lose its meaning and 
purpose if you lost them. Flourishes of rhetoric do 
not belong to a Bible : they belong, least of all, to that 
book of the Bible which gathers its previous revelatious 
into one ; which explains the very nature of revelation ; 
which shows us in whom, and for what ends, God has 
revealed Himself, and does reveal Himself in one age 
or another. 

But such a book is the very one, in which words that 
can no longer he profaned to purposes of ambition and 
display, acquire their full force as expressions of the 
mind of God, as the echo of that mind in man. 
that bore witness of the Word of God, and of Jeq 
Christ, and of the things which he saw, had learnt ti 
from that Word all the life of things and of i 
derived; that the crucified man waa that Word i 
flesh ; that all his visible acts of power and meeki 
were the outcomings of that which eye had not t 
nor ear heard. He had learnt that the Word i 
been on earth, and suffered and died, that the enslaq 
spirit and body of his creatures might be set free, ti 
the tongue of the stammerer and of the dumb migld 
loosed, and might speak plainly. He was claj 
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redemption which had beeu won for liim, he was 
exercising the freedom of a spiritual creature, when he 
sent back his ascription of praise to Clirist, who had 
loved him and emancipated him. 

According to one reading of the test, the word 'loosed,' 
or 'emancipated,' ought to be substituted for our word 
'washed.' I do not say which is the best reading; 
thei-e are internal, as well as external, argumeots in 
favour of each. The word ' blood,' and the analogy to 
Baptism, made our translators partial to one phrase ; 
the perpetual allusions to Redemption in connexion with 
sins, may incline some to adopt the other. A more 
important hint is conveyed by a change of the tense in 
the preceding word dyaTrmvri for ayair^rravrt. ' To 
Ilim who loveth,' for ' to Him who loved us.' The 
present tense seems certainly more in harmony with 
the spirit of the beloved disciple generally, and with 
the context of tliis passage particularly. A third valua- 
tion in this passage introduces some difficulty into the 
construing of it ; for ' kings,' in the last clause, we are 
told that we ouglit to read 'kingdom.' In that case 
we can only suppose that St, John here, as in many 
other places, was falling back into Old Testament forms 
of expression ; that the phrase ' kingdom of priests' with 
which he was familiar, was dwelling in his mind ; and 
that he did not take any pains to translate it gnimma- 
■ tically into the language in which he was writing. The 
^BBW&ning cannot be essentially different from that which 
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OUT version embodies. I shall, therefore, adhere to it 
Let ua now consider the passage clause hy clause. 

I. ' To Him that hath loved, or that loveth.' Since there 
cannot be a moraent's doubt that Jesus Christ is the 
object of this ascription, the thought may easily intrude 
itself, ' After all, it is to Him, and not to the Fatha, 
' that the most inspired teachers turn in their momenta 
' of rapture ; Hia love presents itself to them as their 
' real strength and consolation ; upon it they rest; what 
' lies beyond it is dark, if not terrible.' That you mar 
understand how far this suggestion is reasonable, turn 
to the opening of the fifth verse ; consider the titles bj 
which our Lord is there denoted. I^use especially on 
the first of them. He is called 'the faithful witaets.' 
A faithful witness to what ? St. John must interpret 
himself: "This is the message,' he says, in his first 
Epistle, ' which we have heard of Him, and declare imlo 
you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness at alL' 
Or, take the report which he gives of our Lord's own 
last prayer with his Apostles, on the night before tin 
crucifixion, that which we were reading in our coui'-i 
of lessons yesterday : ' righteous Father, the toorU 
hath not known Thee ; but I have known Thee, and 1} 
have known that Thou hast sent me. And I have dei 
unto them Thy name, and will declare it; thai the 
wherewith Thou hast loved me may be in them, and 
them.' Jesus Christ, according to St. John, accori 
to Himself, is the faithful witness of His Father. 
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world bad not kuown Bjm ; it had suspected that in 
Hina there was some darkoess, some enmity towards 
His creatures ; but He had known Him, and had come 
forth to testify that in Him was no darkness at all. 
Whatever love there was in Christ was firat in Him, with 
whom He dwelt, and from v»hom He came. Whoso 
saw Him saw the Father, And so far is the Evangelist 
from dwelling upon this love as something separate from 
the love of God, as more worthy of the creature's trust 
and reliance, that he can only depend upon it and rejoice 
in itjbecause he regards it as the perfect image and reflex 
of that which is the Nature and Essence of God. 

Most true, however, it is, that St, John does demand 
a love which has not remained hidden, but which has 
come forth into light and manifestation; most true it is 
that he only pretends to know the unfathomable depth 
below, through that form and those acts which belong 
to the region of human thought, and sympathy, and 
obedience. Christ has been the faithful witness of the 
Father by bearing death, and being the first-begotten 
Irom the dead. Unless He had sounded the abyss of 
human misery, He would not have disclosed t!ie abyss 
of divine love ; unless He bad gone through that misery 
and risen out of it. He could not have vindicated the 
divine love from the greatest calumny of the Evil Spirit 
against it. And uidcss He were indeed the Priuce of 
all the kings of the earth. He could not have brought 
the love of lieaven to bear upon the government and 
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transactions of the eartli, nor have offered to the al 
of earth a continufll refuge from their oppressors in J 
Judge, before whom they are ever standing and r 
ing their sentence. Be assured, then, that Christ o 
can love any because lie dwells with Him who is id 
and comes forth from Him ; and that we never s 
understand that love, if we do not behold it in the ■ 
and sufferings of tlie Mediator, 

U. To Him that loveth us. "What is the limitatioi 
this vs ? How arc we to know who have been, who I 
included in it? St. John was the beloved disciple, j 
disciple who leaned on Christ's breast at the Last Snpj 
He does not fear to give himself the name ; writing 
his old age, with his heart humbled and broken, he fl 
dares to claim it. And why may we suppose that! 
Divine Spirit permitted this boldness, and urged 1 
to it ? I think, because that Spirit was teaching \ 
compelling him, more than all the other disciples 
show forth Christ's love, as having no partial grod 
as resting on the eternal ground, and, therefore^ 
comprehending all within its circle. Supposing 1 
Paul or St. Peter had used this all-emhraoing langua^ 
it might have been said : ' Yes, but there was a spec 
' graciousnesB, a peculiar affection, altogether differenr 
' from that which went forth upon you— how different 
' from that which goes forth upon mankind!' St. John 
can say, ' Even so ; I was the object of that affectit 
' I was permitted to experience it, I never knev^ 
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ainess and tenderness of it better than I knew it at the 
UXiaat Supper. And this is ray privilege; to announce 
*this love to you, that you may share it, that you may 

L'-liave fellowship, as I have, with the Father and with 
^lus Son, Jesus Christ.' I do not know how the axe 

E'i<ODld have been laid to any notions of a limited love, 
"bestowed upon certain qualities, or attracted by a 
certain faith, more completely ; or yet how it could be 
shown more completely that the love of Christ is not 
Tague philanthropy, but personal, and living, meeting 
and awakening aD the qualities and tendencies of the 
creatures on whom it is bestowed. Supposing we had 
the Epistles auH Revelations of St. John, without 
being told anything of the relation in which he stood 
to the Son of man while he was upon earth, we raighb 
have been lost in the thought of a benevolence too vast 
and vague for any indiridual sympathy. If we had the 
record of St. John's place among the disciples, without 
hearing him declare the message which he had received 
from Christ, and which it was his work to proclaim 
to men, we should have found a precedent and a 
warrant for all that glorification of different saints, as 
objects of Christ's partial regard and mysterious favour, 
which have been so common, and so hurtful, in some 
parts of the Cimrch ; a kind of warrant for the notion, 
more prevalent in cur day and more mischievous, that 
there are circles and schools which He favoiu's, to the 
exclusion and condemnation of mankind at large. Now 
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that the individual and the univeraal are so wonderfii 
combined iu the lessons and the life of the same d 
now that we know this to have been the great a 
distinguisliing reward which was conferred on 1 
above others, that he should tell all men what God fi 
to them, and had wrought for them; we are ahle ) 
enter through the disciple 'into the mind of the Mastq 
who suffered for all and for each ; through the Mastl 
into the mind of the Father, who rules in the arm 
of heaven, and without whom not a sparrow falleth fl 
the ground. 

III. ' To Him that washed its' ' Hath washed' migtl 
be better, but there is no question that this word is ] 
the past. Be the word Xiiaami or XoiaavTi, the ten 
is the same. The Apostle is often very inattentti 
to tenses; he adopts a Hebrew freedom in the i 
of them ; as if he would infuse into us the great Hebi^ 
truth, that God is, and was, and is to come; that^ 
Eternal has no portions nor divisions. But here | 
is exact: the washing or the deliverance has 1 
effected; He that loveth us, hath given us this t, 
solid and satisfactory proof of hia love^ the i 
one which could enable us to appreciate it, or j 
of it. 

The second 'us' must, according to all reasondl 
interpretation, have the same force and dimensioo) 
the first. Those whom He has washed, or set free, 1 
those whom He loves. Yet there is a pretex^t<fl 



confining the word in the one use, which did not exist 
with respect to the other. Sins, as I have contended 
throughout these sermons, are actual, not metaphorical, 
chains. They bind the spirit as truly, as consciously, 
Rs material fetters ever have bound the body. Every 
one has, in a more or less degree, the sense and 
certainty of this bondage. The less we have of it, the 
more passively we are slaves ; every attempt in man 
to raise himself is a tacit acknowledgment of it. But 
if so, how can we speak of these chains as having been 
actually broken for any one; how can we dare to 
speak of thera as broken for all? Punishment we 
migiit think of as remitted for a whole set of beings, 
for a whole race ; but sin, the cause of punishment, 
that of which each person must accuse himself, which 
is so intensely individual and inward; how cau we 
for a moment speak of tliat as washed away, or taken 
from us, while we feel it in ourselves, while we see it 
multiplying and bringing forth new fruits in the 
world ? 

The question must be asked over again in this year 
1854, — it must be asked as if it had never been asked 
before; though the Bible, the Christian Church, the 
Gospel which Grod has sent us to preach, have had no 
other purpose than to answer it. Unless we have 
courage to say to men, here and everywhere — to men 
of whose condition we know nothing, except that it is an 
evil one — * The chain of sin has been loosed for you — 
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' yoa have been cleansed from sinSj emancipated f 

IS, by tbe blood of Christ'— we have no message t 
deliver from heaven to earth — we should not run, for 
we have no tidings which our brethren are concerned 
to hear. Unless we have courage to say in the most 
respectable, most religious congregation or circle of 
Englishmen, — ' So long al any of you abide iu evil 
' practices, and habits, and principles, so long are you 
' slaves, in spite of Christ's redemption',— we are false 
witnesses of God, we are deceiving people with pro- 
mises that will not be performed, with uaraes and 
phrases that will prove their ruin. How may two such 
opposite statements be reconciled? How may we at 
once say, 'The emancipation has been effected; 
' nothing can be more complete ; there is a liberty with 
' which Christ has made us free, one and all' ; and yet 
acknowledge the more strongly, in the full length and 
breadth of it, the fact of the world's misery and wicked- 
ness; the fact that every man is a participator i 
and must seek every day a fresh purification, — mast ■ 
confess every day how great a weight is sitting up( 
him,^ — how feeble all those energies are with which I| 
tries to cast it off? 

You wdl see at once, if you turn to the confessions ■ 
different Churches, that they have been exercised wiffl 
this difficulty, and that every one of them has attempts 
to assert the fact of a full and complete redemptio] 
without explaining away experiences which it especial 
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^K^oved them to recogniae and to encounter. Our own 
^*C3iurch is particularly distinct and strong in affii-ming 
the doctrine of the text. It speaks of Christ being ' A 
' sacrifice, not only for the original guilt, hut also for the 
' actual sins of men.' The expression is remarkable : it 
takes for granted the redemption from original guilt — 
from ffuilt you will observEj not punishment — as that 
which was the common admitted belief of the whole 
Church, and goes on to affirm — what had been denied 
in a most practical manner — what the reformers were 
especially raised up to assert, — that the sacrifice was aho 
the perfect means of deliverance from the sins which 
men were committing day by day. Ail I wish is, that 
preachers and hearers should enter into the sense of 
lese words ; that they should not merely repeat them, 
C confess their adherence to them, while, in fact, they 
B contradicting them, and setting up a directly oppo- 
bte doctrine in place of them. 

I If we try to understand what man is, what the rela- 
ton between God and man is, from the fall of Adam ; 
r we take that as determining the condition of our 
ice; we set at nought the letter and still more the 
l^irit of our article. We deny that original guUt is 
Jten away by the Sacrifice of Christ ; we deny that 
lat Sacrifice has established a perfect reconciliation 
letween God and His creatures. And then whatever 
fforts we make to give a sense to the other words 
f the sentence, — however we may persuade ouraelvea 
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that we do get rid of our actual siiis by believing i| 
Christ's sacrifice, — we shall find ouraelves in contiiiua| 
embarrassments ; expliuning away the strong statemen 
of yesterday by the weak one of to-day; trying 1 
persuade men that they are redeemed, and pardonedi 
and new creatures; and then calUng upon them to fin( 
reasons and proofs in themselves, which they honestlji 
confess they cannot find, why these blessings, whic| 
others have not, belong to them. "Whereas, if we ^ 
start, as the Church does, from the Incarnation i 
Sacrifice of Christ, as being a full declaration cooj 
cerniiig man and God ; a full revelation of the natui 
of both, and of the causes which have separated them jl 
a full proof that in Christ they are for ever atonedJ 
then tlie sins of each particular man are interpreted t 
that one all-comprehensive statement of our Lord — ' j 
■will convince the world of sin, . . . because they beliet 
not on Me.' There is no original guilt separating on] 
race and kind from llim who created us in His own SonJ 
The Fall is a fact in history, just as the Bible prt 
to usi but it is not a fact from which we can dare 1 
deduce the Law under which we are living and acting 
for the Bible, in setting forth Christ as the Son of Goi 
and the Son of Man, as the Kcdeeraer and Bestorer a 
man to his luiion with His Father, and to all the spir 
tual freedom and prerogatives which that union implies 
proclaims to us another Law, the only human Law ; thai 
law in our members which resists it, and brings *ub iutfl 
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captivity, being altogether inhuman, one that separates 
from our brethren as much aa it separates us from 
>d. 

Believing in Christ, we believe tliia ; not believing 

Him, we treat that law in our members as if it were 

le fatal necessity which forced ua to ain ; we yield to 

■; we become utterly enslaved by it ; the appetite iu 

lives; the man in ua diea. And what slays the 

int and raises the dead? Nothing but this same 

' Christ has come to deliver you ; He has taken 

■our nature and died for you.' The spirit, in its deep 

.th-sleep, hears that voice, which had mingled in its 

lams with the songs of earth and the laughs of evil 

.ts ; it starts up with a wild fright ; it finds that 

true Lord and Brother was inviting it back to its 

itive home. And how else does it recognise Him, but 

that blood-token, by the hands and side, as having 

this right over it, this fellowship with it ? What can 

it say but ' Thou hast set ua free, Thou hast washed 

' OS from our sins in Thy blood. This united Thee to 

' our death ; this is the assurance that we are sharers in 

Thy life.' 

It is a King that our spirits cry for, to guide them, 
ipline them, unite them to each other; to give them 
victory over themselves, a victory over the world. It is 
Priest that our spirits cry for, to lift them above them- 
to their God and Father ; to make them partakers 
Hia tature, fellow-workers in carrying out His pur- 
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poses. Christ's Sacrifice is the one authentic testamcn 
that He is both the King and Priest of men. 
since He is come to make them hke Him — since 
has taken their fleah and hlood that they might hai 
HiB Souship — they have a portion also in all tl 
appertains to that Sonship. 'He has made rts,' says i 
John, ' kings and priests vnto God and Hie Fathei- 
kingly right of government over the earth, which i 
assured to him at creation, is redeemed for him 
Christ. Earth is the instrument of his purposes, i 
the miatresa who may command him. But she is 
while lie reclaims that other more precious prerogati' 
of ruling himself, which Christ has also asserted for 
which in Christ's might, while he depends upon Him , 
can exercise. And so we understand why kingly authi 
rity has been so venerable and dear in men's eyes ; wl 
it has also been at times so intolerable. While tl 
King acts as God's minister, ruling himself, trcatii 
earthly things as gifts and talents for the use of me 
he serves to awaken the sense of kingliness in his su' 
jects. They become free in their spirits, and they h] 
the self-restraint, the obedience of men. But when he 
a slave, they become slaves ; with the restless conviCti 
that they were made for something better, meant to 
like him who governs them; with the ignorant a 
fantastic dream that they should be better, if they coi 
put themselves in his place, and have hia opportuoit 
of self-indulgence and self-destruction. He ia the ta 
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\g, who sacrifices himself that he may raise np a 
meration of kings ; who are like him in proportion as 
jjey have his spirit of sacrifice. 
And so it is with the other office. The Son of God is 
e Priest for ever, the sympathising Priest touched with 
e feeling of man's infirmities; because He is filled with 
e holiness and love of God ; bearing their sins, because 
B is one with the All-Righteous. And He conies to 
B ns priests; to give us all the power of offering up 
1 sacrifices to God; of offering up ourselves; of 
ng with our brethren; of bearing their burdens; 
^entering into the holy place with them and for them; 
presenting to them the image of Ciirist's Father and 
r Father. Just so far as any priest on earth does 
':, just so far will he obtain the recognition that is 
I for him; not a better recognition than His Lord, 
t one that is the same in kind. He will help to raise 
up priests to God among those who do not bear that 
name officially. He will be ever leading men on to 
that spiritual freedom, without which they cannot serve 
the God whose name is the Eedeemer. And it is 
because we who are named priests of God have so 
grievously forgotten this calling; have not believed 
that we possess it; have brought men into bondage 
instead of freedom; have neither felt with tliem nor 
with Him who loves them, and has washed them in 
His blood; it is for this reason that we hear complaints 
of our craft which are just and reasonable, though the 
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men who utter them may have a. very dim and cotii 
sense of the liherty which they want; and may { 
desire to be rid of ua, that they may not he rem 
of their spiritual rightSj and may sink into hmtes yt 
out compunction or remorse. 

Therefore, brethren, this is the sum of what 1 
Apostle tella us in this great ascription, and of v 
I have been trying to say to you in these SermonsJ 
Sacrifice, — that we are all raised to a new and regei 
rate condition in Christ, — and that this is our I 
human condition, — and that it is one which we majl 
of ua claim, — and that we shall only claim it whea| 
believe that there is a Son of God and a Son of I 
who has delivered us by dying for ua, and wheni 
vindicate as the highest gift Ke can endow us with, 4 
the greatest fruit of His Cross and Passion, the e 
of self-oblation, the spirit in which He offered Hin 
to God. Then we shall know that the Gospel is i 
a cunningly devised fable; then we shall be i 
that the blood has been poured out, that the red 
tion and reconciliation has been made; then we a 
enter upon our kingly and priestly hfe. And since t 
life must be for our brethren aa well as for ourselvG 
for men of every caste and character, we ought 1 
kaow how we have a right to regard them ; what i 
have a right to tell them, respecting themaelvea i 
respecting Him who created them. "While we tao.H 
certain about that point; while we do not knov vbet 
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p are to fly from tliem as devils, or to recognise them 

I children of one Father; whether we are to esteem 

^m as creatures whom he Las doomed to destruction, 

i; creatures whom He seeks to rescue from the destruc- 

. into which they fall through ignorance of Him, 

I of His purposes to them; I cannot understand 

T we can think one hopeful thought or speak one 

word. But in believing the fact which oiir 

^techism and oiir Articles, and the Bible far more 

ightily than either, proclaim, that man is a redeemed 

restored creature, we do not, — as I have tried 

tly to show you to-day, as I hope more fully to show 

1 next Sunday, — bhnk any of the facts wliich prove 

Kit the world is lying in wickedness; or check any of 

! hopes that it ia to become a habitation of right- 

(88; we do not make ourselves fairer than we 

ir lead any one to wisli and pray less'that he may 

I a holier and purer condition of being. The 

crament of the Lord's Supper gathers up into itself 

; I have been saying to you on Sacrifiee ; yea, 

I all that the Apostle is saying in the wonderful 

3 I have been commenting on. And while at that . 

Bst we give thanks for a Sacrifice, an oblation and 

isfaction, that has been made once for the sina of the 

! world; while we join with angels and arch- 

lund the throne, in praising for that fiuished 

which sets forth, as nothing else can, the 

e holy name of God; we come also to confess sins 
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in oorselvea, of wtich the remembrance is grievous, 
and the burden intolerable. We come to seek a 
Redemption for our own souls and bodies, and for tbc 
whole creation, from that travail and death which tlie 
Son of Man underwent for all. We come as citizeos 
of a commonwealth over which Christ ia the KiDg of 
Kings and the High-priest, in which we ourselves arc 
kinga and priests; but we come certain that, unless 
God feeds us with the flesh and blood of His Son, 
we have no power to fulfil any of our tasks in tbat 
kingdom, to enjoy any of its immunities and rights. 
Our confidence is that He has provided the spiritual 
food, that He does awaken the spiritual appetite; 
that the blood of the Lamb which has been shed, 
has taken away the sins of the world, and that it has 
power to take away the bitterness, and cowardice and 
torpor which are our daily individual sins. Wc can in 
that festival, we can in every act of our daily lives, gire 
thanks unto Him who has washed us from our sini, 
and made us kings and priests to God; we can say, 
Glory and dominion be unto Him for ever; for we 
believe glory and dominion are His for ever. And 
we are sure that to this prayer and ascription of ours, 
God has given and will give His own Amen. 
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THE WORD OF GOD CONQUERING BY SACRIFICE. 
(Lincoln's Inn, 8th Sunday after Trinity, August 6, 1854.) 

Revelations xix. 11 — 17. 

And I saw heaven opened, and behold a white [horse; and he that sat 
ivpon him was called Faithful and True, a/nd in righteousness he 
doth judge and maJse war. His eyes were as afiame of fire, and on 
his head were many crovms; and he had a name written, that no 
man knew hut he himself. And Tie was clothed with a vesture dipped 
in hlood : and his name is called The Word of God. And the 
armies which were in heaven followed him upon white horses, clothed 
in fine linen, white and clean. And out of his mouth goeth a sharp 
sword, thai with it he should smite the nations : and Jie shall rule 
them with a rod of iron : and he treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness and wraih of Almighty God, And he hath on his vesture 
cmd on his thigh a name written, Ema of Einqs^ and Lord of 
Lords.' 

There have been many discussions about the time and 
place in which the battle described in this chapter has 
been, or shall be fought. I do not know which of the 
opinions on the subject is entitled to most regard. 
Each of them, I think, must have its value, for I find 
it difficult to conceive of any place and of any time, in 
which the combatants spoken of by the Apostle have 
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not teen fighting with each other ; I am quite 1 
the fight will he more terrible before the end coJ 
'Whatever place may not be the scene of it, I am d 
viuccd England cannot claim to be that place, 
whatever distant times it may be prolonged, I m 
tell you with all earnestness, that we who are met I 
this afternoon are in the midst of it now. The thoJ 
may be an alarming one — if we lay it to heart, it I 
be; — but it is alao a very cheering one. I know | 
any which may give us so much purpose and b 
hope. 

Are there any gifts which we feci to be so nee 
for ua, as these? Are there any which we arel 
conscious of wanting ? What a number of utt| 
purposeless men and women do we meet with, t 
journey through the world ! What noble powen 
we see going to waste, because there is nothing ti 
and concentrate them on one object ! What fine an 
tions are squandered upon nothing, or upon a multitj 
of nothings! What precious stores of information^ 
accumulated only to be dissipated in talk ! How; 
severe moods, one condemns these misusers of time! 
opportunities ! bow, in kindlier moods, one mourns d 
them ! Yet, in the midst of our censures or our son 
what proofs we have that we are labouring under I 
same infirmity! How continually we are remiij^ 
that we, too, have been chasing shadows ; that v 
been drawn aside after one tempting project or anotlH 
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or that we have heen merely revolving in a circle I 
How many times our couacience whispers to ua, that we 
have been merely carried along a current of customary 
notions and observances ; that our acts have been deter- 
mined by accidents and circumstances, not by our will ! 
And how much has the indifference and listlessness 
which we witness to do with want of hope ? How 
strenuous, we are sure, some of the laziest people about 
us might become, if they bad but any goal in the dis- 
tance which might some day be reached. If for a 
moment they do catch sight of such a goal, if they only 
fancy tbat they do, what a movement there is in the 
midst of their torpor; how the dry bones shake, are 
ready almost to come together, to start up, to live. But 
it seems as if these impulses were to become rarer and 
rarer. We feci sometimes as if we were born into a 
busy, and excited, and yet into an exhausted age; wben 
men, even boys, have become prematurely wise about the 
vanity of human wishes ; wben the words of preachers 
About the emptiness of pleasure and ambition, and the 
poor results of study and enterprise, are all too readily 
taken for granted, I do not mean that we pursue 
pleasure or profit less, but we pursue them without 
exhilaration. - The appetite must be kept alive by con- 
tinual excitements. The ordinary tradesman, and the 
man of fashion, seem as if they both required gambling 

^^o give them an interest in their different pursmts, and 

^^n preserve them from utter vacuity. 
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"We have succeeded in persuading people tliat t 
have nothing to live for, that death has set its i 
upon everything. They say, reasonably enough, 
they do not want to come to church to be eoc 
that, they are convinced of it already. Unhappily,J 
have convinced them of nothing else. We have spoa 
to them of a future state, which shall he altogether a 
ferent from the present state. But, they say, that J 
the visions we have given them of it, when we wish] 
describe it in fair and glowing colours, are vague s 
indistinct ; that there is nothing in them which a n 
who is either occupied with the world, or sated with 8 
can take hold of. And if there were, they say tU 
are reminded in all our discourses, that they hare I 
part or lot in these anticipations. The happy futd 
belongs to a few souls, who are fenced round, ; 
distinguished, hy inward signs and outward badges, f 
the race of which it is their misfortune to be r 
The future state has nothing to present to that i 
generally but images of gloom and horror. So i 
on all aides of ua afBrm, and whether their compla 
is reasonable or exaggerated, true or false, the r 
evident. There is a decay of hope, and of all the mcJ 
strength which hope awakens. Men are not t 
with what they see about them, far leas content v 
themselves, yet they do not look for anything higl 
or better. They do not think it is worth i 
struggle to retain that which they hare, any more t 
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raap that which they have not. They expect changes, 
J them to be inevitable. But they expect 
i from them, more than from the coutinnonce 
I that which they find so wearisome. There is a 

jpy, dreary, fatalism into which we are settling down. 

e sleep is disturbed from without by the noisy clatter 
T disputing sects, and by the groans of suffering multi- 
tudes. It is disturbed from within, by dreams of what 
we ought to do, of what we might be. We need some- 
thing more than an earthly or a human voice to break 
that slumber, and prevent it from passing into death. 

I believe that voice is speaking to us in the text. 
I need not repeat what I have said to you so often, 
that the opening of heaven, in this book, and elsewhere 
in Scripture, does not imply the discovery of a distant 
or futiu'e paradise, but of that kingdom of God which 
is in the midst of us ; the divine order which is hidden 
from the eye, but apart from which nothing that the 
eye beholds has any meaning or substance. "What was 
opened to the Seer at this time was then, as I believe, 
the mystery of our human condition, of the world within 
us and without us, of the power which is working for 
every man and against every man, of the relation in 
which every man stands to one of those powers and to 
the other, of the purpose which may govern every 
man's Hfe, of the sure and certain hope which is set 
before mankind, a hope of which every man is an inhe- 
ritor, if he docs not disclaim his manhood. Blessed 
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be God I it is no sweet Arcadian picture of felia 
which is offered to us here. Behind, indeed, there j 
visions of a most glorious peace, of a wonderful ord 
of a new Jerusalem descending from God out of heavj 
But the way to them is through battle aud blood. 
were not so, these visiouB would liave nothing to 1 
with us. We should say, They may be for some bei 
of another mould, but we cannot be intended to rea| 
them. It is true that the Person whom St. Jj 
saw, when the heaven was opened to him, was the a 
whom Isaiah calls the Priuce of Peace. But mark h 
Isaiah introduces his description of that Prince, ■ 
whose shoulder the government was to be : 'Fore 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise and gam 
rolled in blood. But this shall be with buimng andji 
of fire.' The battle which was to assert the Name, i 
vindicate tlie rights, of the Child that was born, of t 
Son that was given, would not be less terrible tfaan 
other battles. The very essence of alt that was fierc 
in them, would be in it. If all peace was the efflux a 
that peace which dwelt in Him, all war would be t 
expression and outcoming of that in which He was t 
Leader and Champion, 

It ia then very necessary, brethren, that we ahonl 
not lose ourselves in the sublimity of the Apostle's 
language ; that we should not cheat oursel?e8 with 1 
miserable notion that he is dealing with tine oriei 
hyperboles. We must be assured that he is spe&l 
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■the most intense reality, that he is Hpuraing fictions, 
tLat he would make us acquainted with facts, that his 
language is the most divine most inspired lie could 
find, but that it is only language still ; that the truth 
it speaks of, the truth which we may know in ourselves 
and in the history of the world, the truth which we 
shall certainly know one day to be at the root of both, 
ia far deeper than any forms of human speech. And 
St. John's ia not, as some people may carelessly ima- 
gine, diCScult or unintelligible language. It is particu- 
larly clear and transparent. We may cloud it with our 
conceits, we may interpose a number of shadows, thrown 
from ourselves, between it and our consciences ; but 
if we will let it bear directly upon them, they will 
recognise its force, they will not wait to have it trans- 
lated into which is feebler and more formal. To some, 
the hinguage of symbols may seem unsatisfactory ; 
some may even denounce it as idolatrous and profane. 
They may speak as they like ; but if they will have the 
Bible, they must have symbols ; they must be content 
to let God speak to them through the forms of sense, 
because they are His forms, and because no others 
could convey His meaning to the hearts which He 
^desires to take it in, so well as they do. 

I do not, therefore, stop to give you some abstract 
ivalent for the image of a white horse and One that 
sal upon him. You know, far better than I can tell 
you, what an impression of human dignity and lordship 
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that likeness has made upon men in all goticratioi 
and does make upon us now. This impression is )j 
tlie effect of any peculiar or artificial training. You J 
not receive it from a picture or a piece of seulptua 
because you have been familiar from boyhood with 1 
Homeric epithet for the hero. That epithet wod 
have no force, if it were not an expression of octl 
human feeling; if it did not bear witness to that autq 
rity over the animal — over all the lower creationj 
which belongs to our race in virtue of God's origin 
fiat. Here, then, we have the representation of t 
human authority and vicegcrency, the Person in wh( 
it was first vested, by whom it is really exercised, i 
whom it descends upon mankind, or upon any man, 

The first titles by which the Horseman is descrin 
are Faithful and True. The old chivalry recognia 
and adopted these names. They denoted the ki 
who knew what hia calling was. Gentleness in 1 
and in behaviour, might be his greatest and i 
necessary ornaments, but faithfulness and truth i 
to be the substance of liis character. In i 
Louis IX,, who at all acted up to their profession,! 
perceive at once that these words express the i 
which they set before themselves. What we are 
here is, that they did not mahe that ideal. It was nia 
beautiful phantom projected from their own minds, I 
apotheosis of that which they had thought and dream 
The Faithful and True Knight actually existed; tbevw 
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I receiving a few imperfect graces corresponding to Ilia 
—a few partial treasures out of His fulness. 

Oftentimea it waa the hardest thing for them to dia- 
ainate between the light and the wrong — the false 

. the tnie^ — in the men who served them, and in 
th whom they acted. They were sometimea 

wived by hypocritca, they were sometimes unjust to 
honest people. Still they knew they had the faculty 
of judgment ; they were permitted to exercise it in the 
open tribunalj in the ordinary business of life. They 
exercised it moat safely and rightly towards others, 
when they dealt strictly and honestly with themselves. 
But in these secret transactions, also, they were liable 
to be imposed upon. Bribes which corrupted the 
judgment might he received with less sense of crimi- 
nality, when they were pronouncing on their own acts 
and thoughts. Tliere must be a judge over them, over 
their subjects, over all men. This Faithful and True 
Knight, the Apostle saya, is the Righteous Judge ; the 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart j tlie 
perfectly clear and equitable and effectual divider be- 
tween that ivhich is, and that which is not,— between 
the real thing, ami the counterfeit which waits upon it. 

To believe that there is such a Judge at the heart 
of society, close to the heart of each man, is an infinite 
security that the crude and random apprehensions, and 
the selfish schemes, of individuals, or of ages, shsdl not 
Lave power to make good evil, or evil good, however 
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they may labour to do so. But yet the knight s 
king oa earth demanded more than a judge over 1 
and over his fellows. He felt that their wrongs neec 
to be redressed, that the weak must be raised, and ti 
giants who trampled on them put down. How noM 
often, were his efforts to this end ! How salutary tiiaM 
example which they presented to mankind ! Yet whi 
confusion was there iu the very best of these effoil 
when directed by the best men 1 "Wliat an excuse a 
ages have had for saying, that the devotion and sacrifice 
which were exhibited in them were thrown away ! naf^i 
that they sometimes wrought positive mischief! Howl 
certain it is, that when the knight began to idolise bif'3 
own work, and to perpetuate the mere forms of it, h 
became himself an oppressor, whom it was right t 
useful to dislodge by ridicule from the position whiol 
he could no longer honourably fill ! What need, thra 
was it, that the true knight should ask in his own d 
that the student of history should ask in our t 
Whether there is no permanent defender of the v 
no permanent avenger of the evil doer, who knoj 
exactly which are the humble who need protectitd 
which are the proud that need to be abased; who ian 
misled by appearances in one case or another; whoii 
bound by the forms and circumstances of no period a 
locality; who can compel the forms and circumstano^ 
of all periods and localities to serve Ilia righteot 
purposes ? 
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la righteousnesa, says the Apostle, shall this faithful 
id true Kjiight, both judge and make war. We look 
pon this great war, which has heen waged among men, 
id upon that. We ask ouraelvea. Was it just ? waa it 
iceBsary ? We are often puzzled for the answer ; but 
B feel that the question ia a reasonable one, that there 
e enormous difFerences between different wars ; that 
ith the objects of some, we can, in a great degree, 
ipathise; that some we must almost entirely con- 
smn ; and yet, that with respect to the actors in one 

well aa the other, there may be something to admire, 
mething to denounce; and that the habit of pro- 
Rincing a promiscuous approbation, under the plea 
At war is in itself glorious,— or, under the plea 
at all war is destructive, and, therefore, must be 
iteful, effaces moral distinctions, and is injurious to 
e conscience. Then again, how we are perplexed 
hen we find that wars we had reason to think un- 

;hteous have produced blessings ; and that wars from 
hich we could not withhold our sympathy, have tended 

demoralise a land. All these observations, and tlie 

a elusions we found upon them, are utterly be- 

Idering; and the refuge which wo seek, in attributing 

II to a fixed necessity, is more disheartening still. But 

if there is One who in righteousness maketh war ; who 

ia aiming distinctly, and with po double or doubtful 

iffiid, at the eitirpation of falsehood, at the vindication 

truth : then we may understand how all things that 
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seem to thwart His purpose, are at last helpin| 
to forward itj tben we may see, also, why evet 
fraudulent and selfish plau of ours, however it may 
designed to defend Ilia power, is stamped with 
curse, and is part of that which He is pledged 
destroy. 

All the time that I am saying these things, 1 ( 
how likely you are, hecause I kuow how likely I 8 
to think: 'Yesj this conception of the Apostle's isl 
' very fiue one. Such a Knight, aud Judge, andWarrioi 
' men have always talked about, or sighed for. It is f 
' proof of their greatness that they can conBtruct bi 
' a glorious specimen of Humanity, and can invest i 
' with Dirinity.' A proof of our greatness ! On] 
take in the sense of the next words, — only reflect a 
them till you have made them your own, — and thd 
say, whether St. John is not making you feel yen 
littleness, your iiotliingness, the darkness and evil thj 
is in you, hy bringing before you One who looks iul 
you, who sees you through and through, who hae^l 
right to command you, of whom you can know nothi 
till He has first known you, and made you know yoai 
selves. 'His eyen were as a flame of fire 
head were many crowns, and He had a name written tJi( 
no man knew but He Himself.' That — that is what j 
irant; that is what you are trying to conceive of; 
cause He has first conceived you and youi' whole r 
Oh ! if there is no such an One, — uo one whom • 
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cannot measure and fathom, but who measures and 
fathoms all that is witliia us; — no one who is King 
over each of ua, and over the whole intelligent and 
voluntary universe, as well as over all nature — who has 
these many crowns ; — no one who can say, ' The Father, 
' and the Father only, knoweth the Son, as the Son, and 
' the Son only, knoweth the Father' ; what a mere chaos 
is this which we call a creation, what a dream of a 
shadow is man ! 

The Apostle, St. John, declares that there is such 
an One, and that ' He is clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood.' We have heard of His fidelity, of His truth, 
of His clearness of vision, of his royalty, of his person- 
ality. One sign is needful still to identify Him. These 
garments speak of a Sacrifice. He has been slain — He 
has given up himself— it is His own blood with which 
He is stained. TJiis is the token that His faithfulness 
and truth have encountered the spirit of selfishness, 
the great enemy of both, and have prevailed; this 
shows that no one dark film dims the insight of the 
Judge; that no one partial inclination sways, to right 
or left, the sceptre of the King ; that the Name which 
He bears is not that of some separate individual, but 
of the Man, the Brother and Head of Men. And that 
Name cannot, therefore, be expressed in the terms 
which belong to our nature, though it is so intimately, 
^and inseparably involved with that nature, and with its 
erests. His Name is called the Word of God ! 
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You might have espticted, when you had been t(d 
of the vesture dipped in blood, to have heard auotlil 
Name than this; one which speaks of Humiliatitl 
of Sorrow, of Death. But if once we catch the let 
glimpse into the mind of St. John, we perceive til 
there ean be no gnlph between these ideas ; that q 
very object of his whole teaching and life is to bri 
them together, so that we shall feel that the divi 
Word can only be known aa the Lamb which was sla: 
that the death and sacrifice of the Lamb are nott 
except as they reveal that FiUal Word, who was in t 
bosom of the Father, and who has declared Him, 

Dear brethren, if in the few broken hints I h&iti 
been giving you respecting the nature and effeo 
of sacrifice, I have, in any measure, been able to brii 
this thought home to you, — to make you perceive tl 
the Cross of Christ makes known to us Him, in when 
vre are created. Him by whom we consist, Him who il 
the source of righteousness, of strength, 
every man, because He is Himself the Eternal Sm 
of God, and because by His acts be declares to ua wti 
God is working in us, to will, and to be, and to do— th« 
I am sure, that what remains of this passage will coin 
back to you in hours of overwbelmijig sadness j wIm 
you are thinking of those whom you have coavG 
with ou earth, and whom you see no more ; when t 
crimes and miseries of the actual world, and the c 
turies during which they have been growing, press u 
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you with an intolerable weight ; when your own feeble- 
ness and incapacity for struggling with the pettiest 
temptation, for overcoming the most iguominious habit, 
seems to make it almost monstrous that you should 
be troubled about the transactions of the world, or the 
doings of other men. 

Is it nothing to remember that the Word of God is 
not now treading the winepress alone, but that the armies 
which are in heaven are following Him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean ? Is it nothing to 
think, that every true and faithful man who has ever 
wrestled with his oivn evil, and with the evil of his 
brethren, with the world the fleah and the devil, 
has been Clirist's soldier, cheered by His voice, 
inspired by His Spirit ? Is it nothing to think, that you 
have seen but the beginning of their warfare, — when tltey 
were just learniiig the use of their arms, and wielding 
them very awkwardly, (and how little did you know, 
bow little they knew themselves, of the severest con- 
flicts they were passing through !) — but that now they 
have entered upon a new stage of their service, and 
have profited by their sorrowful experience and many 
failures, and rule the things to which they often 
yielded subjection, and confess and obey the Leader, 
from whose yoke tbey so often broke loose? Is it 
nothing to beheve, that now they appreciate each other 
better, and arc not misled by appearances, and are not 
separated by bard thoughts, but feel that a common 
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bond unites them, that the same banner is over tbem, aoj 
tbat they have been pm'ilicd by the same blood from tJ 
vain wishes and petty vanities which kept them asiinderS'l 
Is it nothing to think, tbat now they understand i 
and sympathise with ua, as they could not do befori 
because, if they are more awake to our ev-ils, they a 
more earnest to deliver us from them; and becan 
they see us no longer as separate from Him who ll 
loved them and us, and given Himself fur ns? Is 
brethren, we have a right to cherish these thought^ 
about those who have gone before us. Tor we are n 
to judge them by oijr poor jaundiced sight, whi<:&9 
oftener rests upon blemishes than beauties, even wh^ 
we desire to discover them; but we are to contei 
plate them in the hght of the great Sacrifice ; robt 
and covered with Christ's vesture; we are to belief^ 
that He who is in the midst of the throne is feedin 
them, as He fed them during their pilgrimage throaf 
the earth on which He died. If, indeed, they i 
purchasing a place for themselves there, by their sac 
fices here, we might tremble for the best of them ; 
it is He, the "Word of God, who has purchased I 
them the privilege and the power of sacrificing thra 
selves. He has redeemed them from the miseral^ 
deatli of independence and selfislineas, that they i 
lead the true and pure life of obedience and sd 
surrender. Do not, then, conceive of them 
dwelling iu some distant, unknown region, when 



they possess some felicity from which you are ex- 
cluded. Think of them as still earing for the earth, 
and for the country, and village, and homestead iu 
which they learnt their lessons of humility and 
trust; think of them as struggling that tliese may 
hecome fit habitations for Righteousness and Peace 
to dwell in. 

But if we may comfort one another with these words 
concerning those who have fallen asleep, what comfort 
can we find when we look upon this earth, and the 
portions of it which we have most to do with, and see 
in them the habitations, not of Righteousness and 
Peace, but of Tyranny, and Superstition, and Atheism? 
What happy dreams of that which has been, or of that 
which may he to come, can make us endure the sight of 
that which actually is ? No snch dreams assuredly can 
help us much. But these words that tell no dream, that 
contain no soothing music, that are full of sternness and 
terror, may be of mighty strength to us, if we will con- 
sider them rightly, 'And out of His mouth goeth a 
sharp sword, that with it He should smite the nations ; 
and He shall j-ule them with a rod of iron ; and He 
treadelh the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God.' Cannot we mitigate the severity of 
this passage a little? May we not make a slight 
allowance for the Jewish education even of the Apostle 
of Love ? God forbid 1 As long as there is oppression, 
and anarchy, and evil in this world of ours, they are 
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coTTiirds, and cueraies of their species and traitors to J 
cbarity, who would wish one word here to be mildei' l 
than it is, who do not rejoice that every word haa its 1 
real counterpart. How utterly mournful and unheal 
able is the history of mankind, if we do not believe tbi 
wars, and plagues, and pestilences, that re^'olutions j 
kingdoms, that the convulsions of Churches, have be« 
authentic testimonies that the Son of God Himself it I 
calling those whom Ha had set as stewards over Hifrfl 
household to answer for their trust ; that He i 
claiming the captive and the slave to be His— 
purchase of His own blood ; that He is uttering, 
bringing forth into act, the fierceness and wrath i 
Almighty God against those who are destroying thw 
heritage which He has redeemed. Oh, believe that i 
is not some other, but the Saviour of the world, I 
meek and lowly Jesus, who is executing this wrath a 
vengeance of His Father. Ask that it may bum on; 
till all that is resisting His love, and hindering the n 
festation of it to mankind, be utterly consumed. Acce^ 
every message of it, when it comes near to ourselves, as 1 
witness that there is some abominable thing, the f 
of our selfishness, which must be destroyed, and w\nm 
God has doomed. Remember, that when Christ prfl 
vails, it is over human wills ; that as long as these s 
refractory, the battle must still go on ; that whea I 
enters Hia new Jerusalem to claim the triumph of i 
conqueror, the multitude that go before and 



follow, will shout with their hearts aad lips, ' Hosanna! 
Blessed is He that Cometh in ike name of the Lord.' 
And, therefore, whatever holds the \Till in hondage, 
whatever makes these tongues incapable of praising 
their true King, must be swept away, that He may be 
known for what He is; that His heavenly glory may 
not be for ever hid behind the clouds which have been 
drawn up from the earth. And this may reconcile us, 
nothing else can, to that which is the most dismal 
spectacle of all — the decay of faith in the Churches, 
which have been called out to witness of the Word of 
God, to testify that He is the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. It must be shown, by clear and manifest 
tokens, that the universe does not, as they have sup- 
posed, stand upon their faith, their holiness, their sacri- 
fices ; that it stands upon Him who is faithful and true, 
upon His all-perfect Sacrifice by which God has recon- 
ciled the world to Himself. So long as a Church, as 
any Church, bears witness of this truth, so long it will 
be doing its work, and the armies of heaven and He on 
the white horse will be working and fighting with it. 
But when one Church or another, under whatever pre- 
test, inverts the principle of sacrifice, and puts the 
acts of man in place of tlie act of God, aud denies that 
He baa redeemed and restored mankind in His well- 
beloved Son, and that His mind towards men is one of 
Peace and not of evil ; it becomes a plague and corse 
to the earth which it was appointed to bless, and the 
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shnrp sword which goetli out of the mouth of the Wot 
of God will cut it asunder. 

Once more, brethren, let us not be cast down, nor li 
our heart and hope, for anything that we may I 
within, any more than for anything that we may j 
around \is. When the world seems most desolate| 
God's presence, most rushing downward by its o 
pulse and gravitation to a deep abyss, the Word of G 
who created it, is still upliolding it, and directing i 
movements of it, let thcra be ever so irregular i 
tortuous, to Hia own gracious and glorious ends. 
it seems most, as if all acts and all events obeyed a 9 
of selfishness, that law is really producing notbil 
accomplishing nothing; it is merely intercepting, fol 
little while, by its feeble, insolent, vacillating rebellio 
the calm, onward march of those armies which obey ti 
true law of the universe, the law of sacrifice. A i 
may ask in sadness and bitterness ; ' But 
' I ever be joined to these ai-mies ; how can I ever j 
' to that law ? If self be but a rebellious power, yew 
' mc it seems a victorious one. I try to oppose it, ! 
' each hour it comes upon me with fresh might. 
' trophy of yesterday is exchanged for the more sham^ 
' defeat of to-day. I shall be forced to yield at lU 
' however I fight. I may as well yield at once.' Whi 
any man aaya this — as we all have said it in the mi* 
of our hearts, in mockery of the better convictious t! 
were working in us, — oh, let him recollect, that He, fi 
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whom those holier desii'es have proceeded — weiik as 
they may seem, ineffectual as they have proved — '/lath 
on His vesture and on His thigh a name mritten, King oe 
KiSGS AND LoiiD or LOiiDs.' The secret of strength, 
friend and brother, of all moral purpose is to assure 
thyself that thou art not engaged in a battle betweea 
two portions of thy own nature. It is Christ in thee who 
is inviting thee, urgiiig thee, commanding thee, to 
every brave, and true, aud earnest effort. And in Hia 
commandment is life ; what He bids thee do, He will 
enable thee to do. The migiit of His own aacriUce is 
with thee. He who gave up Himself without spot to 
God, will enable thee to offer thyself, an acceptable and 
reasonable sacrifice, to do His will, to glorify Hia 

And with moral purpose will come hope. When 
we think of Christ as a Being at a distauce from us — 
who has merely done a mighty work ; when we eat the 
bread and driuk the wine in remembrance of an absent 
Friend, not as pledges of a near aud present one; the 
prcsanre of evil that crushes down our faith, and 
hope, aud love, seems to make the past redemption 
wholly unavailing for our great necessity. But Christ 
in UH, as St. Paul told the Culossians, is the hope of 
glory. What wo want is not that we should attain some 
separate and selfish bliss, but that He, who has been 
striving with us all our lives through, to deliver ub from 
the ^e|)aration and eelfishnesH which have been our 
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tormeat and our curae, should finally effect HU o' 
purpose; that He should be manifested to us, and 
the world, as the King who has Tanquished by sacrifice 
that we should be His willing servants, the free children 
of His Father, formed into one family and body by His 
bleaaed Spirit for ever. Ameu. 




NOTE. 



i 



Some readers will detect a resemblance between certun pasBogea in 
ttraa Sflnnona and the Sermon of ArchdaacoQ Har^ On the I^W of 
SadriSce. Though 1 have cot reud that Sermon reoently , 1 ma; hiM^ ' 
often falloii into the train of thought which is there folloiwed out *tsM 
carefikllf ; it m quite possible thnt I mny have unconsciously adopted I 
some of its BxprBBaiona. Haraig JBjfviliy eonfesaed obligatious to aome 
with whom I have no natural sympathy, it must be a great satislaaiaoD 
to own thorn, in the cbbb of a dear friend. I would observe, howevar, 
that the plagiariBms must be lookod for in the ethical puBsagea of this 
Tolume, to which, I trust, ao devout reader will take e 
whatever ia oSenflive in the theology, I am alone respon 

A very learned work, eipreesly on the theology of thia snhjetf 
appeared in tbe course of last year. I feel that it would bs ac 
tiiience to say how far the BButiments iu a book so unloamad, ac 
practical aa this, difR^r or accord with those which Mr. Thompaoo k 
put forth in his Bomptaa Lectures. But since no reader will bi 
that our methods of thinking are eimilar, or that we are propoa 
ourselves tbe same ohject, I hope I thall not be doing Mr. Thompao) 
an injury, if I expresa the satisjaction it has caused me, aa an aSiJ 
tionate member of the University which he adama, ta meet ii 
book of Divinity, bearing the Oxford imprimatur, such vi 
so much (ameat thought, ho much devout feeling, such freedola £i 
paiiij bias. 
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